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PREFACE 

. Papers printed in this volume are a selection from papers given by 
Members of THe Australian College of Education at the Twelfth Annual 
Conference held in Perth in May, 1971. The theme of the Conference was 
"Planning for Effective Education". 

'"The Presidential Address by Dr. Wm. C. Radfoi^ was given at the 
Oflicial Opening of the Conference in Winthrop Hall. All the other papers 
were given at the Secondary Teachers' College. 

It is regretted that publication could not be given to all papers but 
this was due to lack of space. The Publications Committee endeavoured 
to cover as wide a field as possible in selecting papers, keeping in mind 
the quality of the papers. 

A complete list of air papers presented is published in the Proceedings 
of the Twelfth Annual Conference. 
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PEOPLE, POLICIES AND PLANNING 

Wm. C. R^^ORD. M.B.Ii.. M.A.. M.liD.. PH.D., F.A.C.Ii. 

Director, Aitst, Council for Educational Research, Melbourne 

Homo sum. Huniani nihil a nic ahcnum puto. 

I am a man and deem in human nature 4* 
Nothing unworthy of my sympathy: A 

So Terence, some 2.0(X) years past. We are inenitM>rs one of another. 
So St. Paul in his letter to the Ephesians. V 
No Man is an Island. So John Donne sonic 1,600 years later. 
And so this College, and all constructive educators since, now. and I hope 
for alt time to come. Our theme for the next few days is planning for an 
effective education. In that title planning comes first; in the title of this 
address I have deliberately placed it last and begun with p.'ople — deliberately 
so that we may not forget that at the heart of every worthwhile policy 
and every cfTiclive plan stand the p.Tsons for whose good they are intended. 
I should, in f f have b^gun with PERSON rather than PEOPLE, because 
though men in c(>ncerted action may solve problems beyond the power of 
a single human. I believe no contribution to our individual or to our 
common welfare can come except from the unfettered and untrammelled 
workings of the single human brain, pitted againsj. tested by. forced to 
account for its conclusions, and to justify them to Jthers equally free. Yet 
there are times when 1 fear, and fear deeply, that we may fail to use our 
individuality in this way. that the blight of herd behaviour may overcome 
our readiness to bank upon individual, reduce our capacity to respond to 
individual need, our ability to see the persons who make up the people. 
Our herd grows bigger, its members mote dependent one on another, and 
those who can manipuliUe the minds of groups and influence their action, 
thereby more dangerous. Increasingly our modes of social and economic 
organization, our very ways of thinking, seem to me to be encouraging 
even our necessary rebels to adopt the mental stance of others. Too many 
declare themselves unfettered while manacling themselves; bound to others 
by the bonds of accepted ideologies, or chained to a belief in the eternity 
of what are no more than current and changing concepts for which there 
is no fixed and irrevocable form, but which are. rightly enough, the concepts 
on which our communality must rest. They are concepts which grow only 
by experience, and by thought, upon that experience. They are the concepts 
of freedom and responsibility, of liberty and licence, of equality and justice, 
of love and hate, and of tolerance and bigotry. They are concepts of which 
the poverty or richness must be based on deep and long thought on the 
nature of man. and therefore of the desirable purposes to which he may 
with satisfaction pommit himself. Such thought cannot be taken ready made 
from the shelf by the members of any generation if they are to feel com- 
mitted to a point of vi^w. Its renewal and its improvement are matters of 
great moment to all of us. The obligation upon each of us to undertake 
such thought, to assimilate our experiences, to deepen and wicfen our under- 
'standing and our sympathies. is^T)erhaps the hardest obligation that we 
bear in our human condition. ^ 
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I have as I saiij therefore placcJ the p,*rsi)rt in the forefront of this 
Presidential aJJress. In this asseinhly I ilo not bjjievc I n:x\\ to ilraw with 
clear lines the links between policv an(i pianiiini^. except to remind you 
again that in our (lelibiMalions over the next few Ja\s whatever may be 
said of planiiini:. of its iiiip.>rtanew' ami the rjlinjJ and scliolarly skill whieh 
it requires, it has no value withoiil clear policy to justify and to control it. 
as well as to provide goals by which ils success may bj judged. It is 
because I appreciate the enormous importance of those clear p.ilicieTi and 
the planning that lierives from them, their iinf\)rlance' for my future and 
yours, for those of the genera lions behind us tjial we have begotten, and 
those who are now following lliem. that I propose In concentrate most of 
my alletilion upDU people, for whom alone the policies and the planning 
have relevance. 

Who then are these people, and in particular who are the people with 
whom this College is concerned? No narrowly dcfmed group, this. We arc 
honoured in our ranks by njembers whose ctwcern covers all ages and all 
interests, whose work must be "from the pulling on until ihe pulling off 
of this mortal coil'V We must be so concerned, if education is in any way 
involved in making of us what our genes give us. of capacity, and our 
settings g.ive'Qs of powers to r(?alize dial capacily. riiere is. we now know 
and wc are now beginning to plan for. no given point in the time of a 
human life when we can say — here education begins or must begin, or here 
cducaUon ends or quist end. It is life-long in literal truth. In our human 
condition at all ages wc are enh'irgW or diminished by the opportunities 
for the aceonmiodalion and assimilation of experience which education 
provides, enlarged when wc can and do accept the opportunities when the 
decision rests with ourselves, and diminished when for one reason or 
another we cannot or do not acpcpt them. ^ 

We cannot not be concerned therefore with the circumstances under 
which the newborn of our times begin thoir existence. LL«r-fft:re is aught of 
knowledge about the nutrition of the pre-born and the new-born, about 
prenatal and post-natal environment, that is vital for thS healthy (Condition 
of sinew and nerve and cortex with which the newborn inters the physical 
world Ave have prepared for him. anJifcat mother and family should know. "^ 
rtien we' must be concerned ttKU that knowledge be known, and to the best 
of our capacity, that the knowlcclge be used. Whjit we*know with certainty 
about the diet of the mother, the intake of alcohol, of nicotine, of drugs 
of more potency still.^nd their irremediable or remediable effect on the 
capacity of the newborn child, his capacity for perception, for rapid assimila- 
tion of the input of his senses, for neural integration clf sensation, for 
absorption to the bes^^advantage of food and drink, ought to be part of 
the genuine folk-wisdom of the. family, to the intent that no child enter 
the world with less than his potential. For it is here that the beginnings 
of avoidable inequalities between persons lie. Wq^ must in sober earnest 
be aware that there are no ways that we yet know to guarantee that all 
children enter this world equal in physical capacity, equal in mental 
capacity, equal in the opportunities that they will see. and take, to make 
the most of those capacities. We cannot whatever we will.^ guarantee such 
equality, but wc can with the will to action do much greatly to reduce the 
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present avoidable inei|ualilies. Hiil us to what we may do. we arc not 
yel quite so certain. Mamy of the social action programmes that come so 
quickly to mind are. of course. unpAwcfl. There are somo of us who arc 
convinced of thb need for such programs, who (hough accepting doubts 
about their' elhcacy., nonelhclcss Ivlicvc that some action must be uuder- 
tnken. and that now. 

Tell the mothers and^ fathers of the future while they are in the 
Schools, some of us are saying, lell them of the dietary and sensory nutrition 
needed by the prc-born and the newborn, tell theni of the mental, social 
and sensory environment needed for children lo thr^e best, with the physical 
constitution they need, and the problem may be solved. 

Or Establish more prenatal and pi>sl-nalal clinics, fixed and mobile. 
. arfU staff tliem not only with welfare nurses hut with qualilied experts in 
cognitive and Alfeclive and motoric development and all will be well. All 
children will then be equal; all may face the world with equal cc)nlidence 
toat nothing is beyond their reach. 

O/ face the fact that some children will be deprived before they reach 
birth, or deprived in the next few years, by ignorance or neglect or simple 
lack of understanding by their parents. Ciive them as soon as their deprivation 
can be established compen!|ation for it by specialist help, and again an 
equality will be established so that all things will be. possible to all men.* 

Or accept that the imperfect world we live in has been 'fashior\ed by 
people with a less *vell developed social conscience than we have in this 
genera^on. accept that there are those ia that world at school or elsewhere 
with less of their potential developed than it should be. xind give them a 
far greater proportion of our time and energ^y than we give to their niat,erial- 
ly more fortunate colleagues. Discriminate, not against them. biffTfor them. 
Give tn i the best teachers and the best conditions and they will be able 
to '*cauh up". CJive them ever^^hing needed to Vemedy their deficiencies, 
^lo bring them sooner or later to a mark in their progression to maturity 
where they 'will be indistinguishable in merit from their contemporaries. 

There are others who say that the problem is a simple one. A bctte^ 
distribution of income; more money available to poor families, and therefore 
better life conditions are the -liimple ans>veps. All else derives from better 
pi^terial conditions. ^ 

There ^re still others of us less certain both of the el^Tcafev of the 
proposed programs, and much less optimistic about their acceptanfeft-iwicl 
fruitful use by those we think to be in dire need. An educative program 
for prospective parents as well as for those practising parenthood — that 
has much to commend it as of likely benefit, but how do we ensure that 
all those addressed by it profit in proportion to their children's need? May 
we compete participation in such activities? Do we require a repeat course 
when ther# seems to have been less gained than we think normal? And 
who' are the 'we* prescribing and requiring such treatments for ourselves 
and our fellows? Dare we order such participation until we are certain of 
its effect? Will we ever be so certain that its benefits will produce alf possible 
equality that we will dare to require such compulsory inoculation for 
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educational health.' Or inav tliis l^iiiil of action bo the (inal nail in the 
colhn*^^)f frcccloni of pjrsoiial choice hy parents of their children's ft)rniativc 
environment? 

May we not beconic like ( 'hesterl(')tr.s "new. unhappy lorils", so that, 
like I hem "the h>ail t)f iour) loveless pity he wors^ tlian the anciunt wrongs". 

Or in the ^iii'xpressilily |>oignant wt>rils of ytnir own ^Jack I)«ivey. in 
"whither" is the alternative' to 

"leave us now to ct)ntinue our crying. 

There's tuuhiiig left for us now but the terror of dying". 

I do not know, and most of you will share my doulus. I do know that 
I here arc children being bt)rn into this community, even while I spjak. 
who. though pirrhaps cipially well endtiwed in all physical respects, will have 
very dilTcrcnt futures. In oy\r ct)ncern about people wc must bj aware Vhat 
for many the future wiU nt)t depjnd on that endowment, but on the circum- 
stances in which it wdl be able to operate. Whether that awareness arou!5es 
mental and spiritual disturbance in sullicient of us will determine whether 
anytliing is done about it; and the action taken will depjnd both upon the 
numbers of us so disturbeil, the positit>t»s of responsibility which wct^ear. 
anti our willingness and capacity to inlluence decisions abinil tlie dispofial 
of our private and our public suiplu.ses. We give the impression aM too 
often that we are centralists at heart, that unless action springs from our 
parliamtntary mouthpieces little if anything can be done. We seem often 
to forget ihat wliat we give of our nioiK-y to create those mouthpieces and 
fund their policies is still but a part of our total alTluence. It leaves us still 
with a 'Vast fun^I of private time, and private energy and private res(Uirces. 
It would be a soulless and sterile society indeed in which we lived, were it 
not {or the willingness of many humans io help their kind witliout conscious 
thought of duty or obligation, were it not for the liking of others again for 
activities and interests of their own anti not of public devising, for their 
willingness to persuatle tUhecs t(^ devehip and cultivate like iiiterests and 
ultimately to share Tn joint activity. 1 he to\c oi a professional body such 
as our College in. dealing with the problems oi inequality is one we have 
not yet confronted the hydra with enough cITective weapons. Nor have 
wc begun seriously to question the weap(nis we are using even now. or 
examine in ncc^ssarv detail the causes in which they are Wielded. But 1 
have digressed a iittfe from one of the themes I want most to leave with 
you. Until ur. and I extenti that *we' in this assembly bevontl our college 
membership. , until we have shown a willingness to sacri^*c much in time 
and money to eradicate all possible s(Uirces of unnecessary .inequa\ify, it 
is the height of hypocrisy* to expect others to act to do so. In eliminating 
the man-niiy.le deficiencies of environment which -will prejudice tlie capacity 
of the child to realize his' endowment, there is a place, and a large place 
for the vgluntary action of informed men and women, people dedicated to 
the principle of direct, personal and uhmediated help for those less fortunate. 
There is strength Jn numbers, and where two or t^hree are gathercti together 
there will often be more done than by those acting singly. Hut help of this 
kind begins with an individual— with me and with you doing what we can 
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with the tunc, am) ^Uc iihuirv. .md \\w f.u ihlics whu h wc have al haiul 
^i/intii inav iiu>vc inounlams. hul i( must h:y\i\ hy mi^vin.u liUlv* inon.* than 
the piuin iif Iho J.ulh 4»f om- iwaw ui llu* valuo ol jj haiul hrltl i)tit 

to anoihri itnicf^hiit: iipwanK lo shai\- lus hi'hl. this mav scrni htlL* l).'sulc 
the massive si/c of the task \t\ bnwyun: all ihusc who sdurvK' up to that 
sanK' h^ht. hut thcu: is no suhslilulc ftM sikIi a ilcmoiislratioii of possihihty. 
aui) no ^'rcatfr itij^mjitit^n lo those unti'i (a in t>f the worth of thgr own. 
feeling, lowarils ac tion Only hv listeinrn: lo the still small voie.* of Si)meonc 
cInc's riftfil ean we yjve lht>se voiees ihe oppoiliimty to soiiiui like elation 
eall to .'ULtion 

In the cilucational woiKl (hat you ami I share, another great watershed 
of opportunity oceurs in ihe sears al ami immeiliately beyoml the' upper 
limit of compulsory sehiH)lmj: I luuii;h the l ick! Marslial's baton still 
oceasionany cotnes out oi the early leavers knapsaek. the oeeasions are 
fewer ami further between Ihe ehanees of undcrstaiulinj:. of intelligent 
parlieipation in or intelligeni lej.-etion i^f as [) jets of our present society ami 
its future image and there Is personal satisfaction in, hoih. I believe, if 
they lead to action sueh ehanees are evidently for. most of the human 
species bound up wiih the expv'rience of cchicatioii within spjcially arranged 
centres and the development, from thai experience, of those kinds or com- 
petence which it alone can give in our kind of society. I'lie very Ciirly leaver 
is today a rare phenomenon, but the numbers who leave schools and 
colleges befofc they have adccjuatcly explored their interests and fostered 
their native capacity to the point wliere they know its potential and what 
they might achieve with it. arc still too high. 

Again because there is room for different opinions, and for different 
practices to follow from them, we vary^i our views. There arc some 
among our own members, as well as (Uhefff who see this early leaving as 
almost a wilful denial by the more well-to-dti (and everyone here is in that 
category. I expjct) of a right to a ciwnplete and fulN rounded education, 
who sec it as a' failure by siiciety in one or more of what they belit!ve to 
be its duties: a failure, that is. 

to provide family incomes sufficiently high to allow for such education 
without pauperizing the family; or 

to provide the kind of education which excites and stimulates a family 
and its children to want more; br 

to Rrt\ide the child with the right kind of guidance to make him aware 
(>f-^yjiK(jucational facilities available and the kinds of future they 
leac^|^K)r. at a more revolutionary level. 

to provide ine kind of life that will attract us all to want to use our 
talents in a society making a satisfying .use of our capacities. 

There arc concepts here of rights, and of dutie^. of the responsibilities in 
conscience of the individual and how these become actfve fKilicies within 
society; concepts of the very nature arid purptise of man; concepts *which 
remind us that we are concerned with more than a technical process serving 
a predetermined end, with more tlAn discoverirfg the most eflicient pnoccSs 
and planning to use it effectively. 
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1 WiMild like U> s|viul nunc Wuw on (hts.. (o ilral tt) p.iihci>l.u with 
what I brhrvo (o he the lalLicuxis assuniphon thai all (he fault aiul the 
guiti is on lljc [lai! of v;ovriunu iif, of authoriiv, of sr»cirtv. with the iiangcroiis 
tcMuliMKV lo b/lu-v\* tlial I'vri V caflv (iMvri is a faiUirr on llu- part of otlu-is in 
S(Kiotv ani! that iu-iIIkm Uc iioi hi^ jfiimiiv h/ais any i i-spv>nsil)ihvy. to ileal 
with the nn|)lical;i<ns thai a puhlu Kyfnnilril la ovi-iv aijLil a irliirval ptof.nain 
arc tluTi'fore jui icr \ci\ii\iv\Ji^ {o i iisuu* (hat (tTc thiliitc is ailcipiatcly 

cxpiatril l inic picvfiils it, hiff ihrir is ist lu*n* for tlu* mills of the 
social philosophrrs i>f |x*isona! frccJoni ami its hiuiiularK's. arul 1 expect 
lo hear from (lu-in in tlu- next few ilavs 

I want insteaii sp.-nil (lu* remaining liinc that I have ^iven to myself 
U>f this occasion (oiu hin>-» on matters eoneerniiit; hoth primary aiul sccorulary 
wlu^i>Iwif'» ami ihe people who arc ilireclly inv^OveJ chililrcn^ pnrmU, 
teachers ami (hose wlui must plan for ihcir elfectiven.-ss iii/a jiunrop.'ration 
am! watch over the pM>cess on our ct)nimon lu'half^ I or pN^bahly from five 
to six of every ten p.-rsoiis in Australia is in some way involved directly 
in such schoi>lin>». ami we are all affcctcil by its nature unct its clfcctivcnc.vs 

Wc accept, in Australia that for those prcpafinJ ^o avail thlHiiselvcs of 
it. wc will provide at public cxp.Mise school buiklint^s. teachers, a certain 
level of ciiuipnicnt for pupils and teachers to use, and spjciali/ed services 
including administration to j^o with tlicsc. lor those not prepared to use 
these facilities whether for religious or other reasons, no <ibjeOtion has been 
raised to the establishment of institutions in most ways similar in outlook 
anil organ i/ajiv>n tt) the public schools but proviiled largely at cost tt) 
the parents or to those establishing them. All h*1ve broadly served the dual 
purpose of inducting the young into the society of which they arc a key 
part, and of preparing thcni to play a nioje informed role in the several 
worlds they enter after leaving ^'-*'^*^^^' '^^^j^- leisure, jf^eial. family and 
so on. [ 

The principles and practices of the j^TOWahi^tlKi^establLshed our dual 
system have not gcMie inu|uestioncd. and this is good. "The f|Kiterial pro- 
vision thiit satisfied a maii>rity of one generniion ever unllkidy to satisfy 
its successor; even the principles upon which ysystetn is established will 
not remain unchallenged. Any form of siKial organization InchidiQ^ educa- 
tion must rejuvenate itself, b^' regenerated, or change wivii each new gcrfCTa-- 
lion. lis principles and practices must convince tlu^se i^hosOesponsibliity 
they become, if they are to be dynamic and constructAe. It ^li^is been one 
of the functions in our lime, as In past eras, of the ^lcw tcfvrralion of 
parents and teachers at all levels, and of students fresh froi* tfic^txiils of 
the secondary schools, to draw increasing attention to whatjhcy have 
accounted thcMlls of our society and theHeeds of our schools. Confrontation 
has often replaced dialogue as the popular image of the source of change, 
emotion has too frecjuently replaced rationality in the often necessary 
criticism of established customs and institutions, thought and assumption 
untested in practice have often been deified as principles. Our practices in 
government and law. the personal interactions and conventions about inter- 
personal behaviour they represent, and the organizations and institutions into 
which we formalize llicm. things which it has been one of the functions, of 
the schools to explain to students andt to persuade them to follow by both 
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mstniUh^ii .III, I pi.uiii.'. h.iw h\'t\ >h.ii|>l\ v .illrJ mio t, m ,i.vcr (he 

IMsl Jv^.ivtr l!u- Moiru.il souu I \ulri ship .luJ aiilhvuilv h.iM* niiilci 

qUi-sluMi \\\ \\A\\ aii^l i^n pau.s wiihni imh pa>l e.\p:ncnLC. uficii for 
n';^siMis iMiisuK* iMii uihlnsi.Hhlmi' .uiJ oli. ii il fioi f>.-\(>n I otu uiuh'isl.uhhn>» 
at U\\\[ sDiiu iiiu. s hi'\i»ihl .Mil iK\u\\ \\\t\\}A\U\ I hi-ir ,ui- Ihos/ who. .iic 
ihn\mi' u.uhli.'n.il .iiui lonvriiliDiul ,niihont\." .nul tliiihuuhju', moic 
p,MSt»ihil Ii.h Jimii h'l .uliuii .mil tin imvmi wilh ihrn p- isonal uil.'iia i)( 
Ms ii^'hlncs!) 1)1 wiKuriu'ss .is ihi' svli- Usl, Aiwl .ilMn-iiyh iii s,mik' areas i>1 
|v.'i .,»n.tl [\ ha-, h.ji [\\v, inav ai i;-plabl?. h.- is a h.»KI inaii inik cil kaIwi 
than ihi' lafv- aiuhoiHi- who vlans ilaiin lhal iioihmi'. ui his p/isnnal 
Ivhavionr vhu s not ih sjuii' hirnsrll' alL i t the h(c of mmiu' Olhi-r suul 
fri\pu-i]ll\ main »'ih.'rs Oiu* can U'sp/it anJ s\ni|Mlhi/L' with thi' hDiiosl 
Mu'\ that ihiir air t«»o inaiu nniliols o\i |K'rsi>nal and iiitL-rp/rsonal 
In-havioin. .ip|Mv)|)i lali- to I'aihi i linu-s p/ihaps hut n(> loni'AT appropnatc 
to a h.'iii'i iihKaliil ainl !hL'r/tvMi* il.sirahiv inort,* infoinii'il, nion- rational, 
UUMC (iisiiissivi- sivK'iN lint I at U-asi havi- no svinpathv wiih thoSi' who 
ilcn.v ihi' aiffhi>ii(\ i»f i>(hi'is bwi ihi:n ilaini,it th/nisflvivs ovrr those in no 
pi»sitii>n to »>[)pv»si' It. in to i]iusiiiTT» It. or to n'lnovr thnnsrivi's from its 
ctTccts. aiul whi> «iswi! thi- valnhtv of their authorily aiu! activity without 
there Ivini: anv external or puhlit cheeks uj^^in its worlli or elfectiveness 
And here I woiiKI like ae.ain tt> draw rn^ eolleav,iu's' attention, as I have done 
elsewhere, to the L'rave djinyer (hat we arc in. in lieniandm^ to teach as 
wc wish, to use the curricula we ourselves tievelop. to eilueate. towards 
olijectives we ourselves choose and for values we ourselves believe worthy- 
the dan;^er of settin.t; mirselves n|> as sole arbiters of what is ^ood for others. 
We loo often i^'nore jn the act that we are there by the grace of othtn-s. 
that though lluvse others may not be in obvious daily judgment of our 
action we are not thereby absolved from constant consultation and reference 
to t>ur clients. i>j- fri>m the need to convinSe thtisc clients, by results, that 
what we arc doing is indeed for the best for all for whom wc have trikcn 
responsibility. I here is t\o ilivtne right given to any one of us to educate^ 
others; we have that role by a community decisii'm. Neither have we f right 
to autonomy in our methods, our curriculum, our organization, oxir evalu- 
ations, whether by class, or sc[u>ol. or system, save by .direct delegation 
constantly renewed by those whose ncetis arc served by our activities. Wc 
forget this at the p:ril of lack of .support from both parents and studerits. 
The building of the direct bridges of understanding and confidence between 
a teacher and the society he serves, an act not dependent on the perception 
of the teacher .as an .>gent of some impersonal authority but depending on 
a liirect personal appreciatuui that the teacher is the agent of parent and 
child — the building of such bridges is a skill not easily come by. It is a 
skill in man> schools still without precedent, a skill beside which the tech- 
nology of classrt>om instruction, though at best in its infancy, appears by 
contrast to be hoary age. Policies designed by professit>nals and plans like- 
wise drawn up by professionals to implement those policies, which fail to 
take account of the^mportance of this direct relationship, hold in them- 
selves already the spfTrcs of the blight tKat will assuredly quickly beset them. 
Parliamentary approval, party approval, departmental, ^^toroval. church 
approval, the approval of a school council — all these have thCTf place in the 
scheme of things, but they arc not enough. More is^-needed with educati^p. 
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Because we are dealing with persons in society, because we share with 
parents responsibilitv for both tlie present and future happiness and produc- 
tivity of those persons, there is no release for those of us who teach from 
the constant and pressing necessity to be concerned about theAends for which 
we teach, the' values that th'qsfe ends- exemplify, ^nd the m9Aiod& by which ^ 
we .ensure ^>iwrlf realization, ^or, if we have new values to espouse which 
we think improvements on the old, new or different ends (o be Achieved, 
whether these be simply educational or the more complex ones that guide 
and govern tOur society, is there any release 4'rom an obligation, the obliga- 
tion to recognize that the exercise pi our freedom within schools to promul- 
gate ends and values to an audleifce there by compulsion is, without the 
consensus of parents and the sanction of colleagues, a travesty of the true 
role of the professional teacher. , . ^ 

J conclude. Because ends, and values, and means are all in constant 
question there c!an be no end to planning for an effective education. We 
need the distilled wisdom of the practising teacher and administrator^ f 
the theorists and the researchers; we^ need the Jibull^d 'wisdom of the 
scholars p the personal and social values of le^rn ng, and in social organiza- 
tion and* attitudes; we need constant dialogue between such groups , and 
parents and the products of our schools, dialogue about end? and means 
and the' nature of thes.resources that must go to {hp achievement of approvdb 
ends. We need variety because persons singly and in their freely chosen* 
groupings are varied in their interests and values and needs, and we nave 
not yet found atiy perfect solution to the problems^pf living, and playing, 
anjd working together in ways ^jat satisfy our need for self *^6xpress ion. 
Policies that forget about this variety, and plans that ignore it, will condemn 
the institutions tha^ result to a mental and spiritual stagnation; they will 
guarantee disaffection by, pupils, by parents, by teachers. They will effectively 
serve no one. Policies that respect this variety, plans that have a built-in 
capacity to^. accommodate' it, will make honest capital of the wealth of the 
persons we serve, the talents of our pupils, and the strength of their families. 
It is tq those ends that over the next few days our best effoft^. must be 
devoted. 
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PLANNING FOR EFFECTIVE EDUCATION: A MATTER 
OF FAITH OR DESPAIR? 

R. T. Fitzgerald, m.a., oip.eo., m.a.c.e. 

Ciiief Research Officer, ACER Melbourne 

t: ' .^^"^'^^^ following arguments. The first put forward by In 

English professor of education during^the mid 1,930;> * contains a firm act 
of faith. The, second, advanced by a well-known American writer in 1970 
echoes feelings of despair. 

Fii^st. the act of faijh: 

;The ultimate basis of any ^ound education is- not .enquiry, but faith. 
It is, a regirften of. routine, a continuous rhythnr presupposing at every 
point established norms and iiifured by nothing so much as by dubieties, 
, hesitations and too many fresh starts.'^ (F. Chikc^A Review of Educa- * 
. tional Thought) , 

^ Second, the aqt of despair: - „ 

V ;Ajmost every child on the first day he sets foot in a school building 

^ IS srparter, more curious, less afraid of what he doesn't know, better at ' 
finding and figuring things out. more confident, resourceful, persistent and 
independent .than he will ever again be in his schooling, or, unless he 
IS very, unusual and lucky, for the rest of his life.'- (J. Holt— T^e 
Under Achieving School) ' ' , 

How would each of us react if asked to side with one or other of these""*^ 
conflicting viewpoints? We might protest that both exaggerate the position 
and lack any real evidence to support them. Fair enough. Yet we could 
hardly dodge the basic point at issue. Either the process of schooling, as 
we know It. remains essentially sound and needs at worst only minor changes, 
or the whole business Jias become suspect and calls for -urgent reform. Our 
. particular response will indicate the kind of planning we favour 



The term 'planning' has, of course, become one of the new yhi-\y<^s 
for educators. But if to 'pjan' is literally to devise a new schetneof things, 
we have had little use^for it in Australia. So far we h^ve preferred to 
follow ad hoc and piecemeal methods' characteristic of the pre-World War 
II period overseas. More comprehensive techniques, which incorporate long- 
rar>ge views and seek to integrate educational policy with broader economic 
and social (development, have yet to be applied seriously. There has still' to 
.emerge any serious challenge to the status quo. 

Our^utdated federal system of government has discouraged any com- 
plete approach to planning. The states retain a constitutional responsibility 
for proving educational services but lack adequate financial resources. 



'Clarke. F. A rS^cw of Educational Thoui^ht, London. 1936. p. 7. 
-Holt. J, Thc^ VndSrAcfiicvin^ School, New York. 1970. p. 1 7. 
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Havinu lost their main taxing powers in 1942, state governments have had 
to makq do with smaller proportions of the gross national product than 
they enjoyed even during^he 1^20s and 1930s/' Other countries have demon-- 
strated a close link^between level of national income and level o^ educational 
expenditure. Not so Australia. In Eddmg's study of twe^ty-thrie countries. 
• JTustralia ranks fifth in national income per capita but only Shxte^th in 
< educational expenditure' as p^f cent of nationalHncome..^ Our scliool'systems 
sdem therefore to/have been victims of circumstance. 

The matter of financial responsibility has continued to bedevil policy, 
making. One key task in planning is to decide how much of the nation's 
resources should be d^ted to a pa/ticuiar enterprise and to indicate where 
these are to be fouild. Governments in Australia ^lave yjt to address 
themselves collcctiv^^^ to theS& questions. Consequently,' we ffack any real 
sensjj of priorities' V^^^ education 'and other forms of national 

cnde\vour. This appli^also to activities, within the field of education itself. 

j^general failure to\se< firm .go^ls^ and spell" out ' way^ of achieving 
'rtonal scale lias worked to- put oiif educational services under 
ures. These [have" in pdrt been due to demographiprfactors 
and itnrriigration rates. They Ntve in part resulted from 
raising the school leq^ving age and abolishing middle school 
jring the «past decade, especially, all governments in Aus- 
ef^ures which have increased community demand for 



/ To increase social , demand for any service without first taking account 
of its likely consequences is hazardous. Such a policy too readily assumes 

/that the more formal learning for each adolescent the better. This belief 
tends to ignore questions t)f costs and resources as well as wider economic 
and Social issues, including manpower needs: It also tends to overslimulate 
pujblic demand for educational services, to' underestimate costs and to dilute 
the supply of qualified teachers.^ These consequences have become only 
top evident in Australia. 

Worse seems still to come Currently we face a growing demand for 
pre-school facilities and soon a ne^y ^urge of primary school entrants. At 
higher levels rising proportions of adolescents remain on longer af secondary 
school and want to undertake tertiary studies. Thousands of them are 
disappointed. Yet we hav« produced no meaningful guidelines which define 
what is reasonable opportunity in relation to likely resources and what is 

* realistic aspiration in the light of manpower nepds. Given this kind of drift, 
planning becomes impossible. , * 



3 State covcrnmcnt expenditure from consolidated revenue rose gradually during the 
twenhes fron, 12 per cent to 15 per cent of GNP in 1929-30. The fame Jigure 
in 1934 was 16 per cent and in 1939 14 per cent However the proportion of 11.5 
per cent in 19*45 had fallen to 9.8 per cent in 1950. Source: C.B.C.S. Finance Bulletins 
ajnd Commonwealth Year Books. 

JEdding, F. in Economk\^^ of Education, Robinson and Vaizey. editors, 1966, pp.26 
ct seq. 

•■iCoombs, P. H. Fundamentals, of Educational Planning, UNESCO. 1970, pp.37 et seq. 
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The response of teachers to this state of affairs has been ambivalent. 
OnNpne hand/ they have welcoined the expansion of facilities in response 
to pub^ demand. After it\is nice to feel wanted and to enjfoy new 
oppor{uni|i€s for promotiori. On t^ie other, teachers' unions Jjave deplored 
the resulting shortages in " buildings an^ staffing. Consequently they have 
urged governments*— both Commonwealth and State — to allocate vast new 
funds to education. 

> Teachec-led campaigns with this goal have become a familiar feature 
of the post-war period in Australia. So far they have lacked any marked 
success. The community has proved loath to believe th^t any 'crisis' looms 
in education. School systems, in fact, show a wonderful capacity to expand 
at will and seem most unlikely to collapse. Historical factors, moreover. 
^have\orked against concerted attempts to interest the man in the street 
in the (field of education. ' 

In the last century local community effort failed to set up effective 
' school facilities. It got no" second chance. State governments in establishing 
their school systems gave the ^ordinary citizeo no real Voice in', their 
^operation. Distant aulhdrities decided the curriculum and'usu^lly appointed 
the staff to teach it through prescribed textbooks and methods. Xhe^ task 
of assessing *)the results was left to the school inspector 'and the pubUc^ 
examiner. . ' 

z^-^* ■ . I. .■ - 

.The community coffrtd thus regard their$*?hool systems. very much like 
the railways or similar public utility. Provided the service was readily avail.^ 
able and operated efficiently, there seemed little obvious cause for concern. 
Similarly, the parish school, by b-ing^ staffed by religious orders, encouraged 
much the, same attitude among Catholic^. 

Other factors operated to keep the schoOt rather remote from thexdm; 
munity. In the wid^Jtepbile colonial society, material success did not hinge^ 
on successful stu^^BKny self-taught men rose to "prominence and made 
fortunes. Also the!^Bps, by adopting European ways^and textbooks tended 
to appear as something alien to the local way of life.*^ 

Th^ remote and artificial character of our school systems does much 

to explain the long standing public apathy towards them. Until vefy recently, 
it was only in the, traumatic times of the 1940-45 period— when our whole 
civilization came under threat— that any stirring^ of a vital interest became 
evident. Within their short-lived visions of a better world, political parties 
and other groups gava serious, if brief, thought to a new deal for education. 
Now, some twenty-five years later, the course of events is enforcing a more 
thorough reappraisal. 

So far the emphasis has been laid on quantitative factors. In the 1940s 
the call by teachll^and parent bodies was for a i:.100 million loan for new 



flSce Dent H. C. *Some Impressions of Australian Education', Cunningham Vaper^,, 
ACER, 1952. Dent, education editor for the Times, saw Australian scjioojmg 
being alien in practice to the local way of life. /* ' ' '' 
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and rcmodellesUbuildings." Today, the demands, though more elaborate, 
remain essentially in ih^ same vein. The most striking example' has been the 
combined request by ^"he state ministers for education for almost $8,000 
millipn.^ This amoun^j according to their national surv^ey of needs, should 
be allocated to running the stale school systems over tlfc next four years. 
The ab^nce.of any explicit criteria suggests that these funds are intended 
only to Wend and improve the existing -kinds of services. 

Yet^ qualitative^ facti^rs are ^at issue. Sopnd planning requires us to re- ^ 
examine th^ aims, methods and outcomes of the whole educational enterprise. 
The alternative is to rely on acts of faith and to hdpe that government 
leaders will. come to share our belief. 1| so. we may remain disappdinted. ' 
In this country the layman^ta^^proved reluctant to accept reformist, claims 
that smaller classes, better buildings and more elaborate equipment auto- 
matically bring about better learning. His scepticism seems well founded. 
It is salutary . to Tiote the emerging feelings of despair ' amgng American 
scholars towards their, school systems following the iftge allocations of / 
finance of the post-sputnik period. Our more ?Jcrooge-like policies dp noK^ 
fnake pointless the matter of costs and retlirns,, / 

Even as they stand, the costs of public schooling are considerable. At 

primary le^ these' run annually to some $250 per student and at tm 

secondary stage to about $400 per student.^ The rapidly growing group df^ 
senior secondary students involves not only relatively high scho61 costs but • 
also the amoiint of income foTSgone by their not going out to Work— in all 
yearly as much as $2000 j)er h^ad or even more. School buildings, too, mve 
become highly expensive\ffairs. A fully equipped secondary school. -which 
accommodates 1000 styde^s. now involves an outlay of about $2 million. 
Moreover, this elaborate plint often operates for little more than six months 
of the year if based on a forty-hour' week. In order to justify this large 
expenditure,- schools need to fulfil successfully their special role. 

Schools exist essentially as unique agencies for formal learning. Yet 
their distinctive role has become steadily blurred. Schools now share their 
traditional , function of dispensing knowledge with the mass media. They 
also compete with television, films, radio and popular magazines in attempt*, 
ing to influence tastes and attitudes. In other ways, too^ the outside world ' 
has come to intrude increasingly into the wdrk of the, classroom. • * 

Educators have long sought to control the learning 'process wholly from 
within the. classroom. In this seemingly God-given setting, teachers have 
typically sought t^- impose a regular routine of exercises. These'have aimed ' 
at a mastery .of those things the particular group of 30. 40 or more students 
should know. Success in this task has appeared reliant' on the right teaching 

1 ■ " ^ 

. • f 

7 For details of the New Deal for Education Movement see Education (NSW Teachers' 
Federation), Ociober 18 1945. p.359. ^ 

^Nation Wide Survey of Educational Needs, Australian Education Council. Sydney. 
1970. ^ ^ \ 

»See Fitzgferald. R. T. The Secondary School at Sixes and Sevens, ACER, 1970, p.l80. < 
The figurds quoted for 1971 are estimates. 
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methods, right subject nmtter and right student attitude. Given these con- 
(Jitions. failure has seemed attributable to low student intelligence. 

Ev^n if this traditional attitude has changed fand how far has it really?) 
the learning process remains orientated to the classroom. We still like to 
believe in s^ome kind of mysteriouf alchemy being created theye from iht 
formal interaction b^nween teacher, pupil and task. Reflecting this viewpoint, 
one writer has recently asserted that The teacher/fcan cfSate new knowledge 
through what he does in .the classroom, in his own personal laboratory for * 
professional learning.'^'^ Most of us^would.-probabljrHike to agree vy^ith him. 

We are now' witnessing increasingly elaboraie atter]rtt>ts to transform the 
classroom from a child gen for mass instruction to a flexible space for 
individual learning. jCarpeted floors, acoustic ceilings and movable walls 
have already become familiar features of the open floor plan. Qthetolfenges'^ 
seem certain to come— some quite extraocMinary. One experimental dfess- 
room in the United. States, for instance, contains tiers of octahedron-^ 
shaped little boxes into which each child can retreat. To quote from tlSfty 
^ blurb: This w^y the teacher can give pupils individual attention, while y 
the chilSren hav^ a private place foi>study.' It goes on. 'since students with^ 
top units can oi^y reach^them by clambering over units below, they must 
also learn to be good neighbours.'^^ Should this idea catch on. then the 
space-capgule age in schooling will surely have arrived.^ 

Whether physically transformed or not, the classroom remams the 
focal Doint for all new approaches to learning. Team teaching, programmed - 
excrcislis and audio-visual methods, for example, are essentially geared<to , 
this setting. The same i^ay be said of ifhgraded forms of schooli;ig. A 
common objective has be&n to cause the individual child to learn better: 
Yet to what extent any of these approaches succeeds in that aim has still 
to be shown. * \ 

The current quest for totally effective classroom techniques seems worth- 
while only if factors- external to ^he school do not greatly influence the 
child's capacity to learn. Recent research has provided further evidence 
that they do. We know that various factors and forces within tl^e pa^^cuWr 
environment come to bear heavily on school (performance mainly b — 
they affect motivation. Encouraging attitudes by both parents and te 
allied with^-\ense of purpose among students towards the particulac^ tasks 
set, wtSinaapp^r to count just as much as any inborn intelligence towards 
successful learning. ^- Merely to waiter t^he classroom approach seems therefore 
hardly the complete answer. . 

School*,.^ we , know; them, are not geared to promote l^j/rning on 
this ^yide^ basis. Their rigitj, routined and emphasis on mass/instruction 
usually forbid much profes^sional interaction between incjividual teacher and 




lOFrazicr, A. in The i^cw Elcmcntlry School (Frazicr editor). New Yo^k. 4968. p.I02. 
nSee 'Stack of One-room SchoolKouscs', Life, Vol. 49, >Jo. II. November. 23 1970. 

pp.20-2!. ' ^ ' t 

liJSce for example Pidgeon. b:" A. Expcciation and Pupil Performance hon(\on, 1970 
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parents. The old take-it-or-leave-it attitude still se/5ms» to prevail. The same 
applies to stujjgits. True, adolescents at secondare level commonly enjoy a 
' wider choice off subjects than previously, but their personal reactions to 
the way these are taught are seldom canvassed. Teachers still tend it measure 
student response essentially in terms of academic performance. 

Whether or not students actuially enjoy leaguing has seemed of little 
^>Tt3portance. Two recent '^CER surveys indicate/that large/proportioiis (over 
40 per cent) of stbdcnts at both primary and y^condary l^cls eithej:'^dislike 
what they are doing or -consider school ta baflargely a wAste of time.^The 
resi^nse of certain groups of adolescents, as the English study by Hargreavcs 
reveals.^* 'is to rejecy^the^ system and to replace it with their own 
separate peer cultujpThi Australia, large numbers of S^iidents still sec 
schools as cohJly authoritarian and unfrierldly places.^^ Yet we go on 
expecting them to learn succes^lly in the us^ial ways. 

;ln reality, scho^l^^^aqjustify their 'regimen of routine' and 'continuous 
y rhythm^ only by force ofctistorQ, TlFieir programmes typically consist of 
\ 'cpllections (jf particular eArcises and activities' related to the various 
sub^ject areas. Each of ^thes^ pas usually involved its own special method of 
yapproacti. Presumably the tbtdl|effect bas bjfcen^a balanced education. Given > 
this, general state of belief,^ pefl^gy^eTsj/ite strong links with history and 
psychology— has tended ta^ ^;s^hi^I^ a 'se^ pirate and relatively self-contained 
field. ^ 

Major advances in the social sciences during recent decides have resultM 
in a changing viewpoint. Social research has increasingly come to str^ 
the relate"dneSs of- factors and elements formerly considered distant frim 
one another. Consequently we are steacjily becoming aware of Ifce influenjce 
of politics." economics; arid social structure on educational policy. We have 
also begun to recognize the interplay of a complex of factors on learning 
- performance. - • ^ » 

Work in the field of education is thus becoming more and more 
demanding^ We c^n anticipate a further shift in the approach to research 
studies away from the^ purely descriptive and narrowly analytic to more 
synthetic ways of handling a wide range of data related to particular 
situations ^d issues. 'The samo^ forces have come to bear on the tasking 
of teaching. Schools, if they 2^ to function effectively, need to take 
account of thtfm. ' ? ' ' ^"^t 

Wi have seen in^ recent yekjB some, notable attempts being ir^ade 
overseas to transform the teacher's role. One objective has been to {Permit 
him more scope for action by reducing the load of clerical routine tjyough 



^ ' 4 

" Fitzgorald. R. T.. The Primary School in the Community, ACER Occasional Paper. 

1971. The survey, of secondary schools, in Australia was undertakejrTK 1970* by 
- M. J. Rosier for the lEA Science Prgject. The findings are to be pjnblishe&siiLdiJe 
course. 




w Hargreaves, D. H. Socpy^IWations in a SeC&ndary School, New ^ork, 1968. and 
subsequent references follow as set out. ^^"^.^ 

1^ Refer IE A Sciencp^^oject: large proportions of studerHs botli at the mid-secondary 
and final secor^tkfry year stages evinced unfavourable "^ttiHide^. 
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the services of classroom aideio^r assistants. By contrast, some curriculum 
developers have used their elaborate resources' to produce learning materials 
. structured in ways that reduce Ithe initiative and possible intellectual con- 
tribution of the teacher. ^ 

c In both Cases .the results have yet' to prove highly succ|pful. The- 

•classroom aide clearly requires a special kind of training and mvolves a 
more enlightened approach by the tedcher.^^ The latter point also applies 
to project packaged materials. Experience has shown that unless teachers 
fully understand their rationale and purpose, they are*often reluctant to 
use them.^' ^ . 

The trend in Australia ha\ been to allow ^ teacher more^pe for 
initiative. First at the primary level and later '3t the secondary staj^ ^e \ 
school has come ^o enjoy more and more autonomy. In some ataies 
especially, high school "principals are able to formulate independently of 
education departments their own policies in respect to a whole range of 
matters— from length of hair to type of course and assessment. Correspond- 
ingly, the work of the schools ha3 bedome less and less subject to the 
scrutiny of the inspector and ihe public examiner. . 

As a* result one detects a growing sense of ambiguity m respect to the 
key issue of resjtonsibility. On one hand. Education depar^menls continue 
\ to provide a kind of bureaucratic jdirection and umbrella silipp*t for 

large bJdids of public servants. On the <ll^ are handing Wir t 

same |rpdp of quasi-profesionals the task of determining policy in the) 
schools them^lves. Under these circumstances, it is hard to know where 
ultimate responsibility really lies. 

A crucial question here is -whether teachers ^are competent to make 
what amount to final decisions on ^course structure and methods. Their 
limited professional training gives much cause for doubt. In what virtually 
^amounts to little more than one year's study in pedagogy, teachers can 
hardly have mastered the coaplexities of curriculum design and evaluation. 
Moreover, if the task of ^^tttaating individual student performance is to 
Embrace related- personal ano^family factors, then the schools face impos- 

K . l|J?le demands. ^ i 

; In the light of these trends.: parents may well question their position. 

, ' Given the current wave of diversity, they can hardly accept the old assump- 
tion that the particular class into which their children are drafted. functions 
on much the same lines as any Other. Yet parents have little recourse should 
they find the service unsatisfactory. Many of- them enjoy no real alternative 
to the kind of schoofing offered and rarely have a voice in the framing of . 
school policy. WeNhus pay only lip service to parental rights. 

* Inevitably this lack^of consultation gives rise to serious misunderstanding 
and conflict of purpose. A recent survey of attitudes among sixth-year 
primary students as well as of those of their teachers and parents has 

„ ' ' ' • • 

i«Sec*Duthic. J. H. A Study , of the Teacher's Day HM.S^q -Edi^^^^ 

17 See Goodlad, J. I. The Chhnging School Curriculum, Washington. 1968, p.92. 



provided disquieting findings.*^ An overwhelming majority of parents (four 
out of e^rery five) believe that 'the main task of the primary school is to 
teach that useful body of facts which every child should know' and that 
'primary schools should concentrate on preparing their students for success" 
, at secondary school/*'-^ Students tend to side with their parents on both 
poinls and' especially the latter. Yet only a small minority Ubout one in 
every four) of teachers- agrees with them. Teachers clearly vfent to see the 
priffaary sohooP^s a stage of education in its own right. , . 

• 

This conflict in attiturfe jraises again the basic iss^e of responsibility 
.for the outcomes of schooling. Nowadays*a child typically spends seven 
years at the primary level and then three or four years at the secondary 
stage. Yet seldom, if ever, does any one teacher or group of teachers oversee 
and ^j^luate the ipdividual students progress over the whole period. More- 
(W^. given the almost total lack Of interaction between primary and second- 
aryN^achers, one reluctantly feels a certain sympathy towards the viewpoint 
of pafelyts^and students. 

The present position readily gives rise tb feelings of despair. Radical 
chahges often enlightened in nature — are taking place both^ within and 
without the schools. Yet their outcomes ap|Jear. doubtful and even harmful 
because we have failed to anticipate and ta1:e account of thek relationship 
to existing organizational structur^Aild resources. So far we have failed 
.to determine those kinds of appr^Jacl^Tfiich seem best to promote successful 
learning ^s carefully defified. Qonsequentl)^ we have not reached the stage 
of trying to persuade gSv^rnntent-leader^ and the communis in general 
that major reforms are n^ejled." , 

In planning any new overall scheme of things, we would first need to 
clarify some basic philosophical issues. Most important, \ye have yet to 
stale what in fact conHitutes reasonable equality of opportunity in educa- 
tion. National needs ^^nd priorities should both influence this rationale and 
determine the nature and extent of services offered. Nevertheless, ws^^re 
faced with making explicit our beliefs to such basic questions as life-long 
education and the opportufuty for a second chance. 

^ J 
Only then should we looik at theS matter of resources and their best 
usey-It is possible that by adopting different ways of utilizing existing 
facilities and staff, we could offer far greater opportunities for learning. 
This applies especially to the matter of professional skills. The ^spontaneous. ' 
flSffuse and ill-defined elements*-" involved in classroom practice has so far 
discouraged much close analysis o^the teacher*s job. Yet such an analysis 
must form part of any attempt to develop better^ vvays of achieving set 
objectives or to create an adequate technology. 



^>*^ACER purvey op cit. The study involved all government primary schools in the ^ 
. Warragul Inspectorate of Victoria. 

i».ibia. ' ^ - 

Dreeben. R. The Nature of Teachins, Schools and the Work of Teachers, Chicaeo, 
1970, p.83. 
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to have on hand far greater fesources^an they now enjoy. If the educator's 
job ,is essentially to transmit knowledge, then thecpmmon assumption that 
'anyone can, teach' holds much force. However, ifnhe educator's task^ is to 
design. supervise\ and evaluate U^set of learning experiences related to 
personal and environmental facton. the profe^sion^i-^emands are of the 
highest order. 

, These demands oblige us to create what would virtually be a new elite 
of educator^. We might do this^by off^ringi to suitably, qualified and experi- 
enced 'teachers special doctoral level courses comprising major elements of 
sociology, psychology and advanced clinical practice. Moreover, the prospect 
of salaries and opportunities for research and study sintfilar to those provided 
in the universities could do much to retain these talented afid enterprising 
people in the ^schools. . Y v 

JThe creatioa' of this new force coujd pr(iauce significant advantages. 
Likej thc professorial board in universities, lach group of special educators 
(numbering perhaps a? many/as 12 in' a school of 1000) could determine 
genergj- ^hool p olicy and Ic^e the affairs of everyday management to 
registrars and their administrauve personnel. Under the oroad supervision 
of state Commissions and region^jjioards of education, schools cdiild tliuSj 
qjntrol their own staflirrg. Mbreipver, they could, with the aid of compute^ 
services, ofganizef^and monitor learning programmes that make full use "df 
'general community facilities such as art galleng3, libraries, orchestras, 
adventure camps and vocational training centres, 'piis approach would pro- 
vide real alternatives to thp present limiting context ofvthe classroom. - / 

Formal learning could thus t^ke place under professional supervision 
in places other than pfKools. Groups of special educators might, for instance, 
set up their own <tT^ corner academics or learning clinics and be recom- 
pensed from an education fund similar to the present national health scheme. 
Under this arrangement, parent^would not only be able to enjoy some rights 
of choice over how their children are educated b;ut also to participate actively 
in their learning programmes. ' 

r ■ 

Relieved of much of their existing work in mass instruction, schools- 
could devote mi^h' more attention to the disadvantaged. They could offer 
special help^incmding child-minding and custodial care — to students from 
unfavourable and broken homes as well as to those with emotional and other 
difficulties. Given a-^table core of key educators, the schools could come to 
maintain continuing Rnks with the community. The subsequent performance 
and careers of school leavers and , other related dc^ta would greatly assist 
educators to understand better the learning process. and its outcomes. 

In these .ways, the schools could fulfif an increasingly valuable role. 
Given new kinds of professional and administrative resources they could, by 
operating on a nine-to-nine basis at the upper secondary and higher l^els, 
offer both a second chance to adults and more convenient time-tables to 
adolescents, ^especially those employed part time. This 'arrangement would 
also make^ possible the use of a wider range of teaching and instructional 
skills (whether of qualified married women or craftsmen, artists and 
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musicians) at present relatively untapped. It is here that the presence of 
the team of special educators could largely resolve inany of the outstanding 
problems of proper professional supervision and of adequate training. Our 
failure to distinguish clearly the tasks of educating from those of instructing 
remains a major cause of difficulty in staffing the sphools. 

These proposals, however seemingly way out, are little or no more 
. radical in nature than some of the changes already taking place within the 
schools. They do not depend on unrcalistically huge increases in expenditure 
and promise, in^' fact. to bring about certain economies. If the reforms 
advocated appear Utopian, it is essentially because they involve a-^«struc- 
turing of existing administration and organization. Here the outlook is 
depressing. Large bureaucratic systems with all their in-built inertia together 
with other vested interests constitute formidable barriers to reform. The 
dictum tha<. *Iie who^is heard does not innovate, ha^who innovates is not 
heard"^ applies well- to the field of education. While it is possible that some 
^ emerging new thrust within the field may soon manag5\to move mountains.22 
it seems more likely that only bold and enlightened action by statesmen at 
both federal and state levels of government will' product much effect. 

The kind of planning for effective education ive favour depends very 
much on our j)articular cgncept oi that goal. If it incorporates the idea of 
Ufe-li^ng learning then-,^ye are coAmitfbd,to bringing about a new order of 
things. Under this we will no lon^r see in-school and. out-of-school learning , 
as being inherently different activities but integrated with the aim of 
encouraging and stimulating the continu2(l growth — in every sense of the 
term — of each citizen. 

To plan on this basis is to evince neither blind f^ith nor deep despair 
but sound hopes for a better world. It is easier, of course, for those in 
power and authority po maintain traditional forms and procedures. Yet 
the implications of doing so seem clear. The education systems will, as ^ 
Coombs points out, *waste resources, exacerbate the crisis that already 
grips them< fail in their mission, jeopardize their own survival arid impose 
untold penalties on future generations-^. 



-I Merton. R. in Social Theory and Society {J^tn^n edit.). Glencoe. p. 217. 
22 Sec Bassett. G. W. Plannini? in AiiUralian Education, ACER. 1970. *n 174 
2^ Coombs. P. H.J^ cit. p.54. ^' 



' EDUCATION FOR ADMINISTRATION 

W. G. Walker, ph,d., f.a.c^. 
Professor of Eductjfijn, New Ensland University, NSW. 

\ ' AND 

A. R. ThoMas, b.econ., b ed., t.p.t.c. t.t.c. for dfa^, m.a.ce. 
Senior Lecturer, Department of Education, New England^ University, N.SW. j 

The quatfty of practice in educational administration depends upon the * 
quality and range of insights available to the administrator when he makes 
decisions. The quality of practice in educational administration is measured 
by the impact it has upon the development of the pDtentialities of individual 
teachers. 

Thesd propositions are- not hard to defend, -but they sound pretentious. 
Pretentious or not, they have validity and we stand by thcfm. This paper 
will be concerned with discussing a few — though< by no means all — ol the 
implications of the above propositions for those who seek toxtrdnea^ 
_^a d m i n is t ra tcik's . 

The question 61 whether or not administrators should b/ educated for 
their role is a hollow one, for. the fact is that the administrator will be 
educated— iLnol by instruction, by example; if not by .reading, by trial and 
error. The qtleslion to be asked, then, is no; whether the administrator 
should be educated, but in what ways he should t« educated most effectively 
and most efficiently for his role as a'^ practitioner. 

Firstly, what is educational administration all about? It is worth cepeat- 
ing a hundred times that it is about the indvyi^jJUZchild and^JFi^ulfest^ 
development of his potentialities— and because ed<ication5"su«tf a-perspnal, 

n interactive phenomenon it is about the individual teacher ^nd the fulle; 

Sv^.^ development of his potentialities, too. ' ^ ^ 

If these statements seem trite, their implications are not. We lieed to 
remind ourselves again and again that teaching is. or should be, an intensely 
personal relationship, that the links between teacher and child are 'subtle 
and fragile, that the humanity and flexibility of this relationship need to be 
developed at all costs — even in the face of rigid traditional structures,' fixed 
curricula, and the impersonality, power and pomposity of bureaucracy. 

Secondly, administration is about the development of an organizational 
climate in which the freedom and inspiration for learning are encouraged and 
developed to the highest degree. This is one important way in which the 
adoiinistration of schools differs from that of other institutions. It is one^ 
thing to provide a climate in whicl) customers will want to buy, or clerks 
will enjoy office work, or university studerUs studying by choice (and usually 
motivated by vocational ends) will be encouraged to work: it is another thing 
altogether to devaiop climates in which dhildren who are compulsorily at 
school and teachers who are largely *capt(ve^ professionals because of their 
lack of widely marketable alialifications, are encouraged ii^^^ hard realities 
of teaching and learning. We wish that mare of the armchair experts who 
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sec the adniinisiralit>Q of schools as just anotlier minor /form of public 
admijMjjtotion wouki ^tudy Richard CarlsonV typology ^of oriianizations 
^whichTf^gcntly classilic^ thc'chcnts of schools with'thosj^of mental hospifals 
and gaols. ^ " 

I hirdly; it is about understanding Organizational bL-haviour as such: 
All administ^ato^^^. wliether schools or elsewhere, arc faced with tlic basic 
problem of man and organization, witli what Chris Argyris- calljy. achieving 
congrucncy between the needs of the individual and the demands of the 
organization.. The net^s oP the individual may be interpreted in terms of 
indiviT^al behaviour, \f beliaviour in. formed (ir informal groups, of 
bchavicTiir as an organisation man— but interpreted they m^ist be: there is 
no Ignoring them. ^ ^ " f ' ^ , 

'This paper is entitled baldly ^Education for* Administration'. Perhaps wg 
should begin by stressing that we do not believe that in the present state 
of human knowledge- it is possible io train, .or educate if you like, an 
-administrator how to dearexplicitly with the multifarious decision-making, 
situations which face him every hour ^ihd sometimes every few' minutes, of 
every day. > ^ % 

The process of administration, like the process of teaching, is a personal 
interaction situation. The adnlinistrator interacts with individuals, with 
groups from both within and Without the organization, and ^with adminis- 
traton; of other organizations. ^The behaviour of individuals, groups and 
organizations is sjiaped^ by a nniltit^ide of forces— for example, by a charis- 
matic leader, by a disgruntled staff, by a building which prc^vents. face to face 
comnninication. by climatic conditions. by'thcS^gd and sex of participants, 
by the lime of the year and even the time of the day— ihdjecjd by a great 
complex of forces. which unctjuivocally .deny any attempt to arrive ni the 
tight, closely knit sets of principles of administration so much beloved by 
the writers (if some 1iow to do it" textbooks, cspeciaify in the fie Id: of 
business management. 

The fact of the matter is that the process of administration remains very 
much a great, lofiely and only partly charted sea which must be approached 
with the caution, respect and optimism, something like that witli^which modern 
^lay explorers face the 'Antarctic --waiai::i^ l>roni past cxperrence in other 
lands and other climes certain weather .patterns, ice conditions, wind vdpcity 
and so on are anlicvinated- with some degree of certaiiily, but alyvav^ierc 
remains a large ar^ of douhi wliere science is not enofch and when the 
arts of decisi(Mi making. leadership and executive capaSfr are called for 
in the form of jiiere human entleavour. 

The leader of an expedition to the unknown or even the mere unexpected' 
• needs more than a nice, tight set of principles, of *do*s and don"ts\ rf he 

s ^ . . ■ 
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'^is botPto achieve his goal^an^. maintain the viscidity of the group of humans 
cntru/ted to liim. . . ' 

I On the contrary, he needs a wide range of ideas, of conceptual resources; 
from which he can select when routine answers and routine procedures will 
no lorrger suffice. ^ , ■ 

S6> i^is with Xhe administration of the organizational animal we call 
*SGho6r. For much of the tiilTc n lives predictably, comfortably, in what ' 
Lonsdale-* ^alis 'dynamic cq«iTibrium with its environment'. But at times-- 
aiKl these are the -times when the real administrator/leader marks himself 
off- from the mere manager— the predictable, the comfortable no longer 
exists, and the educational administrator must turn to the widest possible 
range of resources in opJdr to identify the problem and select a solution 

which will besr serve the interests 6f the children and teachers in his care. 

♦ ' , . ■ .-...,>• 

' • Thus, as suggested ' at the. beginning* this paper, educating the' 
administrator is largely a process of providing him with the widest possible 
range of insights into' organizational and administrative behaviour. 

• ' ■ • ■ \. 

What kinds of insights does he need? For the educator of administrators 
these cqn be classified in a number of ways. Five simple categories which 
suggest-a basic curriculum for administrative preparation are: 

L ORGANIZATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT ' . 

Any administrator r^^L^io be constahtly^oncerjt^ect V'^^ developing a 
nice balance between achievement and maintenance. Thi^ rfran who ruthlessly 
works towards his goals wljile the morale of the staff (and hence of the 
children) collapses about him enjoys a Phyrrlc Victory indeed. On the other 
hand the man who turns his back on the goals of the organization in order 
merely to preserve the status quo! to avoidr-^^king the boat\ is in no 
lesser way selling the children in his care shcirt.; 

The duality raises further questions such as fiow organizational achieve- 
ment is to be defined and measured, rfow does one go about setting up 
realistic objectives in education— how are such object^yes arrived at. how 
expressed, how defined in behavioural terms of meaning to teachers and 
children (not to mention those *old men of the sea' of Australian i^chools. 
the inspectors), and when expressed, defined, made operational, perhaps, 
how is the extent of their achievement measui-ed? By simple observation, 
rating scale. *team* teaching, examination, discussion, videotaping? What 
are the possibilities? How reliable arej^hey? How valid are they? 

2, ORGANI^TIONAL INVOLVEMENT 

One of the most significant findjfgs of social psychology this century is 
the importance of the involvement of members of the organization in defining 
and*working towards the organization's goals. Involvement is very much^ 



''Lonsdale, R. C. 'MaintaLiing the Organization in Dynarr.ic Equilibrium*, in GriflRlhs, 

D.E. (Ed.) Behavioural Science and Ecliicalionai Administration, Chicago, N.S.S.E.. 
1964. 
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personaroTgroiip matter as the work of Mayo^ and many workers since 
his time have shown. But how^docs one involve? What if om is an autocrat 
who already knows the right answers? In such a case staff involvement 
becomes little more than a cynical form of human engineering. What if one 
wishes to involve his staff, but does novy know how? How do communicirtion 
nets help? How does one communicate with teachers in a school designed 
. with half a dozen stafT rooms and no common room? 

3. ORGANIZATIONAL DECISION-M AKINC 

All administrators must make decisions. Indeed* it is the quality and 
timing of their decisions that marks them ofT as successful executives, and 
which provides a criterion me^isure by which they are judged. 

But decision making is, by no means a simple process. The first difficulty 
is to identify the problem— in effect, to ask the right questions. How does 
pne obtain data on which to make decisions? From the deputy headmaster? 
From cronies on the staff? From departmental heads? The formal organiza- 
tion must show its hand, but how is the real core o'f'the school, the informal 
organiTSftion.* to be persuaded to give up its secrets? How does one identify 
the group of individuals which possess the information needed in, the best 
interests of pupils? 

And when the information, such as it is. hni.. oeende^fled. how does 
one sift out the wheat from the chaff? How dtfefs^tH^^^Im^ 

4. ORGANIZATIONAL FLEXIBILITY 

In their , heart of hearts most administrators recognize that children 
are individuals with their own particular loves and hates, confidences and 
Jears. abih"tk«i^d ^d^ Most subscribe.^fjait .jeast. in theory, to the 

view that schools Should strive to provide for thoseH^individual characteristics. 

But the achievement of flexibility is much more difficult than* it looks 
to those outside .the organisation. How can teachers be convinced that the 
state sylJabus is not a bible? flow can inspectors be -influenced to look 
favourably upon the ambivalent teacher who rejects much of what the 
bureaucracy stands for. and yet tries devotedly to teach his children, albeit 
in divergent ways? How can the embittered late middle-aged' teacher, almost 
C^tainly left on the promotional shelf, be persuaded to cease be^ng one*of 
Presthus s indifferents"' grudgingly selling his time to the organization for 
the freedom it gives him to do the things he really wants to do after school 
and at weekends— and have him enthuse the children, for a change? 

How are ir novations Introduced in schools? Are there useful theories 
of change? How does an administrator influence? 



r 
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5- ORGANIZATIONAL DEMANDS 



V As Argyris" and others have so convincingly showij, one of the most 
cruotal problems in administration is the man-organization relationship. 
This is a special problem in the great Australian education departments, 
for the more rules and regulations an organization has the more diflicult 
it is to cater for the needs of its individual participants. 

The administrator is daily faced with the trauma produccd^by what 
Argyris refers to as the 'basic incongruency' between men and organizations. 
The administrator sitting hjehind his desk in head otlice must decide 
whether a compassionate requ(i?t on the part of a young teacher to live 
with her mother in the city is of more importance than meeting the needs 
of a country high school for a teachej of mathematics. A principal must 
weigh up th<j|gravity of a teacher's continual tardiness against the quality 
of his teaching in the clas.sroom, or the effect of a teacher's university 
studies on the progress of the children in his classes. The examples are» of 
course, legion and ^re only too weH known to all. a4ministrators. 

These five areas of discussion could be^xteftded considerably. They 
have been cited to show that the problem areas in administration can be 
identified and that a considerable hterature exists to suggest a variety of 
approaches from which the principal or other administrator selects one or 
more alternative modes of action. 

\ 

In our view education for administration consists in large measure of 
sensitizing the practising administrator or, indeed, the admihistrator-to-be» 
to the likely problem areas and to tlie resources of theory available to deal 
with them. ^ 

The next major section of this paper asks how the-'administrator is to 
be introduced to these resources? He can, of course, discuss his role with 
his colleagues — that will be of some help. He can read the literature relating 
to organizational behaviour and that, couple'd with discussion with colleagues, ^ 
will be of even more help. He can, if spurred on by a university lecturer 
or some other expert, study case studies or other exercises which relate 
his own organizational situation to Jhe literature. Better still, he can discuss 
these disciplined attempts to understand the reality of his organizational * 
behaviour with his lecturer and his* colleagues. One day, in more cases 
than many administrators realize, he might even undertake research work 
in his own or another dfgani!?ation, which will further sharpen his under- 
standing of organization^J^sphenomena. 

All of the above alternatives, though valuable, assume that the adminis-. 
trator has already met and identified the prohlt^n situation. What of the tyro 
administrator, or the adniinistrator-to-be? How is he Mo be 'educated for 
administration'? Will he be left, like most other Australian administrators, 
to learn by trial and error, at Ihe expense of the children and the teachers 
in his school or school system? ' 



♦•Argyris. Chris Interpersonal Competence dnd Orf^aniZqUonal Effectiveness, Home- 
wood, III. Irwin. 1962. 
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The waslefiilncst of trial and crroV learning can be partly avoided 
through a number of approaches, anioW which arc apprenticeship to 
another person in an administrative positio\ simulated adniinistrative situ- 
ations and the internship. 

Apprenticeship refers to the process of learning by doing under the 
supervision of a more experienced person. It implies little academic education 
and places the emphasis on *on^the-job' training. In spite of the obvious 
advantages inherent in ^getting one's hands dirty' there are serious objections 
to apprenticeship pure and simple. It tends to revere established procedures, 
to impose stereotypes, to straight-jacket those of different personality from 
that characteristic of the *master\ . • 

On the other hand, simulation provides an economical and largely 
threat-free situation in which the budding administrator plays games designed 
to present him with problem solving situations taken from real life. Simula- 
tions take many forms. Some common examples used in Australia are the 
case study, the *in-basket\ the management game and the role-plaV- 

The case study has been described by Lawrence' as *chunks of' reality 
based on stubborn facts that must ba faced up to in real life situations'. The 
cases may be printed in book form or reproduced on an audiotape or 
videotape. They may be read and considered by individuals, discussed in 
groups, dissected in class or used in ^a number of other ways. 

The in-basket is used in much the same way. It requires an administrato^ 
to make quick decisions about priorities, comnjunication channels! human 
relations, governmental requirements and so on. It calls on him to relate 
his experience, his lecture material, his reading to r^al life problems which 
must be dealt with in a restricted time. 

The role play is really the acting out of a case study. Participants 
are asked to play certain roles, to adopt certain attitudes, to argue with 
verisimilitude. The role play is observed b^ students who try to analyze 
the situation, to isoJate its dynamics, to relate what is going on to their 
organization and, of course, to their own reading and past experience. 

The interniship'^ is a largely^nknown approach in Australia. Unlike 
apprenticeship, internship takes p\D\atter a period of formal training, and ' 
typically a member of staff who assisted in the formal education at university 
assists in the supervision and guidance of the student when hz goes to work 
for an organization. Normally the ex-student receives a small salary from 
the employing authority, which recognizes him as a tyro and accepts 
responsibility with the university, for the supervision of his experienc^ 



7 Lawrence, P. R. The Preparation of Case Material', in Andrews. K. R (Ed.) The 
Case Mctfwd of Teaching: Human Relations and Administration, Cambridge Mass 
Harvard University Press. 1953. quoted in Walker. W. G. The Principal a! Work 
St. Lucia. University of Queensland Pres\i. 1968. 

SHencley. Stephen P. (Ed.) The Internship in Administrative Preparatior^^\imhiis 
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This approach obviously has much to commend it, and is one which 
Australian universities and school systems might explore with benefit in 
the course of the next few years. 

Fducation for administration, as we have seen, implies education for 
understanding the behaviour of individuals, groups and organizations qua 
organizations. Clearly, education for administration implies a knowledge of 
individual psychology and group psychology, of the sociology of the group, 
of the organization and of the society in which the organization exists. It 
may also imply some knowledge of anfhjtopology or perhaps of some history. 
Certainly, at higher levels of administratigrrk implies more than a. nodding 
acquaintance with economics and politics and with the structures of educa- 
tional systems in other countries and prtfivinces. Some knowledge of 
statistical techniques is desirable and in this 4ge at least a passing acquain- 
tance with the computer is desirable. 

If the provision of such a background seems a tall order it might Jje 
sobering to reflect that we take six years to train a physician or a physicist, 
three years to give a minimum qualification to a teacher or a nurse. Why 
should we begrudge one or two years to train an educational administrator? 

If it is argued that th^ allocation of time, and money, is wasteful, 
/consider the responsibilitig^f the headmaster of even a small high school, 
for example. He is responsible for the education of not 40 children, but' of 
500 or 600 of them; their welfare, happiness and initiative of no less than 
20 teachers (and their ,immediate families) depend upon the quality of his 
leadership; a school plant valued at perhaps h^lf a million dollars is his 
responsibility; a non-professional staff of cleaners, maids, groundsman, aides, 
etc., look to him as *boss'; a whole town or suburb trusts him with its 
most precious possessions; the state or school council looks to him not only 
to run his school with economy and efficiency, but also to innovate. They 
expect in one man both a visionary and an actuary, to inspire and to lead. 
We demand all of this and yet, in Australia, begrudge the time and money 
to educate him to accept these responsibilities. 

The heads of our schools, and especially thosa at secondary level, aire 
increasingly coming under fire for their lack of ability to deal with the 
multifarious duties referred to above. Increasingly heads are accused) of 
*taking refuge, in their oflices\ of devoting their time to administrivia, of 
avoiding their traditional role as teacher, guide, mentor and educational 
leader. And who can blame them? Not only^he world but the immediate 
community, not only society itself bu* the individual child is changing 
profoundly from year to year. 

In the buzzing confusion of the administrative day where does the 
administrator .turn? To his past^xperience? But the past is dead. To his 
colleagues? Perhaps, but most of them know only the same past as he. 
To the bureaucracy which employs him? Perhaps, but most of the hierarchy 
know an even older past. To his books? Certainly, if they are concerned 
with the child, the teacher and the school of today. Certainly, if they are 
designed to help the reader understand contemporary society^ contemporary 
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organizatic^ns, contemporary teachers and contemporary children. Certainly, 
if they serve to link theory and practice, philosophy and the ongoing realities 
of the classroom and the staff room. 

To his uhivefsity? Certainly, if its Faculty of Education has been 
dragged kicking and screaming into the twentieth century, or better- stilly 
the twenty-first century! 

Obviously, no one direction will do. All of these alternatives — and many 
more — will provide him with some new insights, some new ideas worth 
trying. 

As we saw at the beginning of this paper, the adrpinistrator needs 
resources — wide resoui'ces to which he can turn for guidance in the buzzing 
confusion of the administrative day. These resources come in the main from 
the social sciences and from th& work of scholars and practitioners who daily 
seek to apply the social sciences to the cutting face of adntlnistration. The 
particular choice of the social science and the emphasis to be given to those 
chosen is very largely a function of the administrator's own academic back- 
ground and of-his likely administrative responsibilities. 

If behoves universities, tertiary institutions and emplovuigHUithorities, 



to' develop professional progratnmes for the educatio^i^of educational 
administrators. In universities, such programmes need not all be of master's 
or doctoral level — if this were so/it would restrict education for administra- 
tion to a very few indeed at this stage in our educational history. 

There is a pressing need and unsatiated demand in Australia for one 
or two-year programmes for non-graduate administrators. These ^^ight be 
provided by institutes, colle^ of advanced education and teacher's colleges. 
But the need does not stop there. 

We call for an Australia-wide attack on the problem of education for 
school administration. The vast difficulties facing administrators, whether in 
rural or yrban schools, education aepartments or religious orders, secondary 
schools or universities are too complex and too pressing to be left to trial 
and error learning. / 



tertiary institutions can achieve much if they have the will to do so. 



It seems clear that the attack should take place at several levels — and 
we stress that there are models for all of these already in existence in 
Australia today. Some examples of what has been achieved are: 



1. Two or three-day conferences callejj by departments of education 
(e.g., Tasmanian principals and vice-principals at Launceston), pro- 
fessional associations (Australian College of EAcatibn at Towns- 
ville), teachihg orders (Wrsuline nuns at Armidale). These typically 
take the form of a rather crowded programme in which one or two 
experts from outside the immediate sponsoring organization give 
lectures, xondutt seminars and lead simulation activities. ^They are 
a very valuable ^ and economical means of opening the eyes of 




Experience has already shown 
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administrators to the availabiUty of books on the subject and the 
possibility of undertaking longer and more demanding courses in 
the field. 

2. One or two-week long in-service courses which allow for a rather 
more detailed study of particular problem areas (elg.. in-service 
vacation courses at Arniidali Teachers' College; Training Adminis- 
tration courses conducted by the Department of the Navy at HMAS 
Cerberus^, the special course for New South Wales Inspectors of 
Schools at Goldstein College. University of NewvSouth Wales). 

3. Non-residential courses of ten weeks or so duration which attempt 
to introduce administrators to some of the available literatiire. 
require the writing of essays or exercises and sometimes av^m a 
certificate for satisfactory completion of the course. Some exctfllent 
examples are the courses taught jointly by the South Australian 
Education Department and the South Australian Institute of Tech- 
nology, the courses offered at Kew High School and the Wangaratta 
Adult Education Centre by the Victorian Department of Education. 

4. Courses of a much more demanding and systematic nature taught 
over a period of a year or more by non-university tertiary institutions. 

To date there is only one such course of this type in Australia — the well- 
conceived Diploma in Educational Administration programme offered by 
the West- Australian Institute of Technology, although the Armidale 
Teachers' College hopes to off^^ similar course internally and externally 
in the near future. <J 

5. University courses at post-graduate level. Such courses, now taught 
by several Australian universities, r^nge from professionally oriented 
diplomas and master's degrees to research oriented master's degrees 
and doctorates. Among the new programmes of potential interest 
are the course-typ3 master's degree in Educational Administration 
now being offered by the Universities of Queensland and New 
England. , . 

Thus there is a need for the vast expansion of training programmes at 
all df these levels, though certain caveats should be expressed at this stage. 
These are: 

h There is a danger that the short -weekend or week-long programmes 
might be seen as sufficient in then?selves. Of course, they can do 
no more than whet appetites. They rarely challenge participants to 
\ think deeply about the administrative process, or to relate adminis- 
trative behaviour to the larger fields of organizational or societal 
behaviour, or to read and write intelligently about what they are 
doing when they administer. In such courses there is a very real 
danger of dilettantism or of a preoccupation with .the 'how to do 
it' alone rather than the why and how to do it. 

2: Much the same danger is inherent in the ten or twenty-week lecture 
programmes referred to abive. but at least in such programmes some 
solid reading is expected and some written and oral presentations 
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arc required. Like the shorter courses these must be seen no 
more than stimulating an interest in wider reading and a more 
disciplined approach to study of the process. 

3. A third major caveat refers to the dangers inherent in education 
departments and teaching orders running their own programmes of 
training without introducing Iccturehi and organizers from outside 
the organization. If sueh organizations are not careful their courses 
degenerate into platitudinous re-introductions to organizational 
stereotypes. At the present time there is talk in some parts of 
Australia of the establishment by Education Departments of staff 
colleges. In a country where most teachers are recruited from govern- 
ment schools, trained in government schools, employed by the 

T government, inspected by the government and promoted by the 
government such orgai\izations could easily degenerate into stereo- 
type machines where sup:jrannuated inspectors of schools and senior 
people *kicked upstairs' because of ineptitude on the firing line might 
be expected to tell the headmasters of tomorrow how they ran the 
schools of yesterday. Such narrowly conceived organizations must ^ 
be viewed by the teaching profession as a whole with great suspicion, 
for the educational administrator, no less than the public adminis- 
trator, or hospital administrator, stands to gain from contact with 
colleagues and students in other fields of administration — and the 
most obvious places in which this should take place are the univer- 
sity or a general staff college for administrators from , a variety of 
institutions. 

4. A fourth caveat refers to the assumption made in some quarters 
that educational administration is merely one aspect of business 
administration or of public administration. Nothing could be further 
from the truth, as every teacher who has spent sleepless nights tossing 
over the personal and academic problems of those forty or so hum^ 
souls so trustingly placed in his care, knows only too well. 

Of course, there is a core of knowledge which is common to 
the administrative process wherever it is carried out but it is at 
'the level of objectives, of interpersonal relationships, of appreciating 
the subtlety of the fragile relationship between teacher and child 
that educational administration departs firmly from other fields. 

In their haste, however laudable, to begin offering courses in 
educational administration some institutions have turned to business 
administration or public administration for Help, and in too many 
cases have, as a result, overlooked the crucial mission of the school. 

5. A fifth caveat refers to the need in tertiary institutions concerned 
with, education for administration to keep their instruction, no matter 
how *theoreticar or concerned with ^principles' tied squarely to the 
practice of administration. We have said elsewhere.^ and we do not 
hesitate to repeat it here, that there is nothing more practical than 



^Walker. WXGi Theory and Practice in Educational Aciministratiofi, St. Lucia. 
University of Queensland Press, 1970. 
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gocxj, theory. One great virtue of the university is jts concern fo/^"^ 
research as well as teaching. It needs constantly, in the alucatioife*- ' 
^ of the administrator. /t*^ probing the realities of administration. 

. developing "theories. ii^TVnm^ probing beneath the surface. 

The administrative p^)Ce^is a complex, process, modern organiza- • 
tions are complex .linimal J, administrative bihavicUir takes place in 
a complex enviroymcnLjplie complex organization, to be understood, 
needs continuoiis and""^|ightencd probing by the social scientist, be 
^it in educatiorV-pi^choIogy, sociology, anthropology, economics, 
politics or elsewhcrcNThe fruits of that probing need constantly to 
be kept before the adminfttrator who is being educated for his role. 

Teacher education in this country, has been compared, not without 
justification in sortie cases, with a course of medical education which devotes 
three-quarters of its time to a study of the Hippocratie oath. If we. the 
teaching profession, let this happen to the education of administrators, we 
are lost. Of course, the administrator must be concerned with values, y('i{J\ 
aims, objectives, and due attention must be paid to them. But in real'tife 
decisions must be made, and made quickly and wisely from the greatest 
range of resources available to the practitioner. It is here that tl\e university 
makes its great contribution to the field of administrator education. It iJFii^V 
to bear studies of ethics, of Values, of human endeavour written in historj! 
and literature, and links them with research* into this organizational animal 
*schoor compared in its complexity by Schwab**^ with that complexit]^ 
which faces a psychologist who attempts to study the interaction of partsS^ 
of a living organism. 

When we educate for administration we educate for flexibility, insighj^^ 
and breadth of vision. We educate for the capacity to ask the right question,* 
to seek out the most relevant data, to choose the most promising solution. 
We educate to sensitize the administrator to the realities of education as a 
political and economic animal as well as the value oriented, idealized and»^ 
often unrealistic animal the textbooks tend to put before us. * ^ j* 

It was said that Professor Sir Francis Andersoffl sometime Professor^,^'^ 
of Moral ^nd Political Philosophy at the University of Sydney, and a OM^^ 
time Presbyterian, would pull the pillow over his ears to drown out the • 
sound of Sunday morning church bells. Too many Australian administrators 
are taking a similar attitude to education for administration. They deliberate-, 
ly overlook the fact that it is going on inexorably day by day. traumatically 
for children and teachers, uneconomically for governments and inefficiently 
for education departments. The choice »s not between no education^for 
admfnistration and education for administration, but between an education 
for administration based on' unsystepiatic. narrow, trial" and error IdStfning / 
which runs contrary to almost every educational principle we cfferishv 'ari(jf^"S!rfs 
systematic, perceptive and broad instruction which holds the promise of 
schools with climates in which both children and teachers might be en- 
. couraged to grow. 



10 Schwab. Joseph J. The Professorship in Educational Administration: Theory-Art- 
Practice'. Chapter IV in Willower. Donald 1. and Culbertson. lack The Professor- 
ship in Educational Administration, Columbus, Ohio, U.C.E.A., 1964. 
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HELPING THE TEACHER THROUGH SYSTEM 
ADMINISTRATION 

A paper read at the Twelfth Annual Conference of the Australia College 
of Education. Perth, May 1971. 

A J. G. Williams, u.a., n.sc, u.ld., m.a.c.i-. 

Senior Lecturer, W,A. Institute of Technology 

This paper consists of three related sections. In the first I suggest that 
there is \ general tendency to view Australian education through a conceptual 
filter of bureaucracy which discolours and clouds the perception of reality. 
Replacing the narrow bureaucratic framework of analysis with a brbader 
viewpoint will improve understanding of the administration of Australian 
education and may generate administptive practices which are more helpful 
to the t(;acher. The first section is an exercise in descriptive organization 
theory. 

' The secpnd section develops a normative proposition that administration 
in education should bc;jwy)licitly teacher centred. I will argue that the focus 
of the administratis syskm should be fixed directly on the teacher^ not 
on the pupil or curri ^W iwi or buildings or other inputs to the school. 

In the third Sirttion I propose a new approach to the professional 
development of tM;:hers which might replace or invigorate current practice 
in school supervision. 

' SECTION 1: THE CONCEPTUAL FILTER OF BUREAUCRACY 

There is scarcely any need to remind this audience that we perceive 

everything selectively as though through Biters. We are well aware that our 

ears and eyes are highly selective filters which admit only fractions of the 

full range of vibrations and waves in the air and space around us. We know 

the psychological and other mechanisms by .which we filter out the whole 

of reality except for the small p^rt wc can cop^.with at any one time. But 

we may not recognize so clearly that we use filters, conceptual ones, to look 

at organizations in which we live and work. And we may not always be 

fu^ly aware that our perceptions of many things are determined to a large 

extent by characteristic ways of thinking which prevail in our period of 

history or in our particular nation or group. 

- / I 
I ^gg^st for serious consideration that we Australians, and our critics 

from overseas, habitually view our schools through a frame of reference 
or filter which is too, strongly coloured by the concept of bureaucracy. This 
focuses undue attention on the hierarchical skeletal structure of Australian 
educational organizations and obscures appreciation of the living reality, 
the vital flesh and blood of the system. We use a sort of X-ray filter which 
reveals the static bones and hides the organic life of the system. We need 
reminding that the concept of bureaucracy is an abstract theoretical tool 
for analysis. Like X-rays and other analytical tools it can reveal only a 
narrow fragment, of reality. We tend to see hierarchical structure as the 
most prominent feature of our educational organizations because the con- 
ceptual filter we use highlights that feature. Other features will show up just 
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as prnmincntly if wc use dilfcrcnt theoretical filters. The bureaucratic 
structure of Australian education is only as important as the attention 
we give it. 

I may be misinterpreteJ as saying- that Australian educational organiza- 
tions are not bureaucratic, they only look thai way. So it needs to bj made 
clear that any hiter or theoretical framework used to examine an organiza- 
tion can only illumine what is actually present in the organization. There 
is no doubt that Australian education does contain many elements which 
can be partially understood in terms of bureaucracy theory!^ But some of 
these elements are undergoing rapid change which cannot be discussed 
meaningfully in the language of formal organization and hierarchy. 

Analytical tools become blunted and irrelevant. My argument is that 
the concept of bureaucracy is no longer an appropriate framework for 
understanding the Australian education systems. Teachers, administrators 
and observers may misinterp^rct important developments in school adminis- 
tration if they continue to think in terms of traditional formal organization 
theory. Other theoretical standpoints are needed to give a more balanced 
understanding of the system and to encourage administrative practices which 
will be more helpful to the teacher. While ^ye continue to think in bureau- 
cratic terms wc will continue to, behave in bureaucratic ways. 

Power as a new theoretical framework 

In rejecting traditional organization theory as an inadequate basis for. 
examining administration in Australian education we are belatedly following 
a trend which is well established ir) the study of other kinds of organizations. 
J. D. Thompson asserts that the pyramid of . hierarchy became the symbol 
of complex organization only ^through historical and misleading accident\* 
while J. A. Litterer suggests that studying formal structure is the most 
elementary level of thinking about organizations.^ Our understanding is 
slightly improved when we acknowledge that a spontaneous informal organ- 
ization co-exists with the formal, but this approach, too, is seriously mis- 
leading. To split the organization into separate formal and informal com- 
ponents is to imply, very unrealistically. that one is legitimate and desirable, 
the other illegitimate and condescendingly to be tolerated. Modern social 
scientists are searching for the live stuff of^ administration in what earlier 
theorists tossed. out as informal organization. But this more recent approach 
has been slow to penetrate into the published literature on educational 
administration and into the administrative practices of^hool systems. 

One recent approach which is typical of the more broadly-based ways 
of. thinking uses the concept of power as a tool for analysis of organizations 
and a brief discussion of school systems in terms of power may give an 
interesting new appearance to familiar things. 



^Thompson. J. D. Orf^anizotions in Action, New York, McGraw-Hill. 1967. p.l32. 
2 Litterer, J. A. Or^wiizotions: Structure and Behaviour, New York» Wiley. 1969. p.vi. 
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Our habitual approach stresses the static backbone of authority which 
supports the Australian educational organi/ations. Analysis in terms of 
power concepts may sharpen our view of the less visible life blooil which 
is diffused throughout the system and which sustains and energizes its 
vital activities. 

Power in a school system is derived from many sources, distributed 
liberally among many pjople, and used with great inellicieney to convert 
human and other inputs into educational and other outputs. The most 
significant issue is that power in nny educational organization is widely 
distributed. Spjcifically, I suggest, powjr over pjopl^ resources and decisions 
in Australian education systems is much more diffused than is usually 
recognized. 

Until recently iht stereotyped picture of state education departments 
in Australia, emphasized a clear chain of authority reaching by oflicial 
delegation from Minister through Director-General, directors, superintendents 
and principals* to teachers. Legal statutes and regulations made by Parliament 
and executed by Minister and Director-General were accepted as the ultimate 
and almost unique sources of power over people, decisions, and resources. 
Other types and sources of power did in fact operate, for some people and 
practices departed from the stereotyped pattern. But by and large adminis- 
trative behaviour was regulated by the assumption that it depended on a 
chain of legal authority linked to state government statutes. This was the 
conceptual model which determined the predominant pattern of administra- 
tion. In this model power was of one kind, de jure, derived from state 
legislation, based ultimately on the Australian Constitution, and concentrated 
down a thin pipeline of legal authority. 

Carzo and Yanouzas are two modem writers who rejtct this kind of 
traditional theory according to which *the direction for the course of events 
in a formal organization flows downward only through the hierarchy of 
authority*.^ Research evidence shows, they claim. *that authority which is 
based on the official position provides only one source of influence. It is 
often unsuccessful. There arc many more bases for influence in an organ- 
ization*.* 

W. G. Bennis refers to *the coming death of bureaucracy*.'^ Every age, 
he says, develops an organizational form appropriate to its genius and the 
jjbureaucratic form is out of joint with contemporary realities. New organ- 
izational forms are being created in modern industry. These new forms 
give process more attention than structure; they emphasize lateral ratljer 
than vertical relationships; they are designed essentially around multi- 
directional flows of information, men, materials and behaviour rather than 
around the simple vertical flow of authority. Stanley Young asserts that 
changes in culture and advances in techiiology are producing new techniques 



3 Carzo. R. and Yanouzas. J. N. Formal Organizations: A Systems Approach, Home- 
wood. Irwin. 1967. p. 182. u 
♦Ibid, p.183. * 

,5 Bennis. W. G. The coming death of bureaucracy*, in Cleland. D. I. and King. W. R. 
Systems, Orf^anizations, Analysis, Management: A Book of Readings, New York, 
M<^raw-Hin. 1969, pp.1 1-17. 
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of management." Vo graft these on to the primitive organizational vehicle 
of bureaucracy is. according to Young, like the vain attempts which were 
made seventy years ago to attach the powerful new internal combustion 
engine to the ancient horse buggy. The vehicle hail to be substantially re- 
designed to suit its new source of power. ^ 

Young's analogy should not be taken too far and some writers may 
be going too fast in their violent reaction against bureaucracy, I have no i 
doubt that Australian education will retain for many years the basic organ- 
izational framework of bureaucracy, I hop:, -however, that we'M'ill all come 
to see more clearly that this framework is just the chassis, an important 
( part of the administrative system, but not its main source of energy, 

Alreac^^m Australian education departure^ from the formal L'gal- 
authoritW"model have b;:come frequent, significant and apparent. The old 
bureaut/atic stereotype is no longer a workable description of the power 
relatiorphips which now determine administrative behaviour, A diffused 
power model gives a more accurate description of reality, I will demonstrate 
this with a few examples, but first some terms must be explained. 



Power and its Sources 

This is not the place to attempt an abstract analysis of power structure 
and process or'l^ven a precise definition of power. For present purposes it 
matters little whether we think of power in terms of getting people to do 
what we wish, or in terms of right or capacity to make significant or final 
decisions, or in terms of control over allocation of resources, 'These are three 
typical ways of thinking about power, as influence over people or decisions 
or resources, but ultimately they converge m meaning. My hypothesis about 
power distribution in Australian education applies to all three. 

In interpreting the examprcs*given later I make these assumptions about 
the meaning oi power: 

(a) Power refers to a relationship between two or more people; 

(b) Some kind of dependence on the ^wer holder(s) is involved in the 
relationship; , 

(c) ^ Usually this dependence is reciprocal, a matter of mutua^^ 

dependence; \ » 

(d) Power relates to the exchange of goods or services (which may be 
intangible as well as tangible);* 

(e) A- person has power over another if he controls something which 
the other values; 

(0 Power resides in the possibility of withholding as well as of giving. 
^ r 



Young. S. 'Organization as a Total System*, in Cleland ic King. op. citj^^51>62. 
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Eiampkft of diflascd power ^ 

let us examine sviriie examples o( rH)wer ililfusion in Australian 
education. 

To begin with a simple case a( the bottom of the system, teachers arc 
inelined to assume that cleaners, typists and lt*chnicians should nvit have ^ 
power in a schowl. Whcthcx they sfunihl have it or not is an academic 
question. "The fact is that tll^ tio. because tiiey ocx'upy strategic locations 
which give them cv)ntrol over^ important activities iu the ilaily work How 
of the school!. To cv)Uiitcr this de lacto power, which is by no means trivial, 
the teacher linds t)fhcial authority less cirective than mure, subtle symbolic 
rewards or uhollieial services which he can exchange for extra cleaning duties 
or prompt typing or a well-prepared laboratory. * 

At the other end t)f the sclu)ol system the most visible break with the 
legal-authority model of administration is the substitution of the hnancial 
power of the federal government for the constitutional power of the state 
government over son^^^iportant decisions and resource alhKations in 
education. WhcJr previousTy-4t w;^s thought that a state government had 
sole power ovcr^jjs education system, it is now obvious that state oflieials 
have to share power, in several ways that do not need dcKumentation, with 
oflicials of the federal government. Clearly a kind of finance-powered federal- 
state partnership in education is replacing the former state monopoly powered 
by the auUiority of the Constitution, To relieve those who fear the increasing 
power of The federal government in education, it hiay help to remember that 
power is not fixed in quantity. As several writers point out. for example 
Miklos and J. D. Thompson, the power of both parties in a power relation- 
ship can increase as latent sources of influence are brought into operation.'' 
Qjie level of government can gain power without the other losing it. 

As another example of the trend, towards diffusion of pOwer in educa- 
tion, consider the top level administrators in a state education department, 
namely the Minister. Director-General and his Deputy. These three work 
in the boundary between the education .system and its environment and 
act as a buffer to insulate the system against outside pressures. In the past, 
when the environnfient of education was more stable and the system itself 
relatively closed and small, these top administrators could cops with the 
necessary outside interaclimis and still have energy and time left over to 
deal with internal operations and relations. But in post-war years the energy 
of these administrators in the boundary layer has had to be* turned increas- 
ingly outwards to regulate ^pressures from rapid and critical changes in' 
society. At the same time the education system itself has become internally 
larger and more complex. The net result has been to draw the Minister 
and Director-General away from short-term, day-to-day. internal operations 
towards long-term planning, community relationships, and political poHcy. 
These top-level administrators have become increasingly dependent on sub- 
ordinates for information and advice and for the effectiveness of their control 
over internal operations. They have had to shed or share power. 



"Miklos, I. 'Increasing participation in 'decision making'. Canadian Administrator,' 9, 
6. March 1970. Thompson, op. cit.. p.32. ^ r 
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lor examples at tl^c niaiiafi;cnal level in Australmn cilucalion. the trend 
towards sprcatl of |>owcr is seen nuvst clearly in the redistrihution of the 
supervisory powers of sufKTinleiulent.s and in the urge for greater autonomy 
of school principals. I he former was well described in Mr. H, Detcman's 
arcicic in the Au.strul'uiti Ji>t4rnal of f dncatum for June h)69/ while the latter 
was exemplified in a public statement made lasi year by Oic South Australian 
Minister for lulucation, I he ()bservable fact that hcg^dniastcrs var^ consider- 
ably in the amount o{ discreiitni they exercise is. I think, a further indication 
that considerable power dties lie in their own hands if they care to use it. 

'I l)e |>owcr possessed by th^* teacher in tlu* classroom will be considered 
in Section 2 of the pap.-r. but lo illustrate the |;eneral trend reference can 
be made here io the changing duties of senior masters in high lichools. the 
emergence of teaching teams anti t^tlier developments in internal school 
organization. Rut the nu)St viviti Mlustraiitui is tbe sudden world-wide out- 
burst of teacher militancy. Recent actions by Victorian teachers and press 
campaigns in other Australian Slates are part of a world-wide pattern 
shown in Japan. li.S.A.. Canada. Britain and elsewhere. Teachers, individu- 
ally and collectively, are seeking more influence over rducational decisions 
and can be expected to continue pressing for a greater share of j>ower. 

As a fmaJ trxample, the emergence oi student power has to be recog- 
nized, as current reality in Australian tertiary education and as a growing 
force in high schools. 

To conclude Section 1 of the paper, this superficial presentation of a 
few examples of power dilTusion proves nothing, but it may draw attention 
to a trend towards new p;i,Uerns, of powvr relationships which seems to be 
emerging in Australian ct'lucatitin systems. *()IIiciar legal 'authtjrity and 
p<^wer. confined to few people, have- become less predominant in the theory 
and practice of administrajfion. I:xplicit recognititm is grtiwing of the de 
facto legitimacy of power based on such resources as money, time, informa- 
tion, skill, expertise, electoral votes, status and t>ther symbolic rewards, 
personality, etc. Of particular imp<)rtance in the dilTusiyn of power is the 
success of the education system itself in encouraging people to think. As 
one writiir has .said, 'we cannot expect a highly educated .society ... to be 
a docile society*** We can expect that the trend ^will continue towards even 
greater dilTusion of power in the administration of education. In particular 
teachers- will exercise more power, and this leads us io Section 2 of the 
paper. 

SECTION 2; FOCUS OF ADMINISTRATION ON THE TEACHER 

In the second part of the paper T wish to present the principle that, 
though education might be child centred, educational administration must 
be teacher centred. The primary direct object of the administrative system 



Dettman. H. 'Changes in school supervision in Western Australia'. Australian 
Journal of Education, 13. 2. June 196^. f)p.l47-I66t. 

^Goldhammer. K. 'Local organraation and administration, in Morphet. K. L. and 
Ryan,J7, O, (Hd.) Implications for Education of, Prospective Changes in Society, 
New York. Citation Press. 1967, pp.244-267. 
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is not the pupil or birildings or curriculum or planning; it is the teacher, 
I make no pretence of trying to prove this nomiative proposition. It might 
be taken as the best working hypothesis available or as a traditionally 
accepted axiom in education. My purpose aNvUie moment is simply to 
restate the principle in several different ways. I befieve there is some danger 
that in our intense concern with curriculum development, technological 
innovation and rational use of resources, we may leave the teacher behind, 
as we have perhaps left the driver behind in the development of the motor 
car, We^/^nee^ to pause sometimes to restore conscious and explicit aware- 
ness that the ^kns of education are achieved through the teacher and that 
the teacher musK therefore remain the principal focus of adminisitrative 



Stripped to essentials my argument is that the teacher is a professional 
person providing professional service to his clients and that the administra- 
tion exists to enable and assist as well as to control this service. In this 
bare form the proposition is overstated and idealized. Administration does 
have other functions and I. recognize the limitations of many teachers and 
\the necessary constraints which society places on freedom in the school. But 
r^"prefer not to obscure the mainline argCiment by tracking down all the 
qualifying *ifs and buts'. I think it necessary lo reiterate an important prin- 
ciple: the core function of the administrative system in education should 
continue to be seen as helping the teacher lo carry out the%ask of education. 



To begin with, economics, education systems spend more money on 
teachers than on all other inputs combined. In Wesfern Australia, for 
example in 1968-69, total expenditure for primary education, including all 
capital and recurrent costs, was $28 million. $15 million of this was for 
teachers' salaries. In secondary education $10 million was spent on teachers* 
salaries in a total 6[ $18 million.^^ Quite clearly the teacher represents a 
heavy investment of resources and one function of the administration Is 
surely to get the best possible return from this investment. 

V 

To borrow again from economics, the most efficient incremental invest- 
ment that can be made of the liini' -d resources of education is investment 
in improving the teacher. Marginal jir: prove men ts in the teacher's perform- 
ance ar6 amplified by increasing . .. educational effect on the thousands of 
pupils he influences during his career. Improving the teacher will give 
greater return per dollar in educational outputs than improvements in 
buildings, equipment or materials. In fact most educational improvements 
and innovations depend on the teacher for any effect at all. The teacher is 
not only an amplifier, he is also a *go-no go' switch, because he is the only 
connection between most of these other inputs and educational outputs. I 
suspect that sometimes large amounts are spent on new types of buildings' or 
facilities, and relatively small amounts on. training and helping the tea'cfer* 
to use them. We need to reverse this kind of imbalance. 



i"W.A. F.ducation Department. Annual Report 1969, Perth, Government Printer, 1970. 
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David Cohen of Macquarie University, expressed similar thoughts in 
a recent article on Australia's educational problems: *Let me state quite 
strongly that the best hopes of solution don't lie in equipment, buildings, 
libraries — but in one key factor, namely the teaching-learning process' which, 
Cohen says, is *the responsibility largely of one person— the teacher'. He 
continues: *the greatest single determinant of educational quality unquestion- 
ably remains as the quality of the classroom teacher*. This assertion is 
reinforced by Robert H. Anderson's concept of the learning process as a 
triangular set of interactions between teaciier. pupil and curriculum. 
Anderson's diagram is shown in Figure 1.^- I have rotated it in Figure 2 
to stress that most of the inputs to this learning process enter through the 
teacher, who clearly occupies the most critical strategic position in the 
formal education system. Nearly all inputs to the system are filtered into 
the learning process through him. He determines which inputs get into the 
learning process and how well they are used. He therefore substantially 
controls the quality of the short-term outputs to the formal education system. 
Formal schooling is only one agency in the total educational effort of the . 
community, but it is the teacher who regulates whatever this agency con- 
tributes in the long term to the formation of the mature person, the respon- 
sible citizen and ultimately the quality of society. 

Referring back to Section 1 of the paper, we may note here the tremen- 
dous potential power which the teacljer has because of his-strategic location 
in the most vital part of the education system. We cannot take this potential 
power away from the teacher but we can inhibit and suppress it, as we 
may have done in the past, or we can liberate it and use it as we shall 
have to do in the future. ^ 

Organization 

My next argument in this attempt to clarify relationships between 
administration and teachers starts with a little organization theory from H 
Talcott Parsons.^^ 

In every formal organization, according to Parsons, there are three 
essential sub-systems, each with its own distinct kind of function. There is, 
firstly, a technical sub-system whose function it is to carry out the produc- 
tive task of the organization, that is to produce the goods or provide the 
services for which the organization exists. In formal education the tech- • 
nical functions are the processes of teaching conducted in classes by teachers. 

These .technical functions require resources, which must be procured, 
and they involve relationships with clients or beneficiaries, which must be 
determined. Hence a set of secorid order problems exists above the technical 



^1 Cohen, D. 'Are your children being educated or merely processed?'. The National 
Times, February 8th- 13th, 1971, p.27. 

^- Anderson. R. H. Teaching in a World of Change, New York, Harcourt, Brace 
and World. 1966, p.l9. 

3 Parsons, T. 'Some ingredients of a general theory of formal organization*, in 
Halpin, A. W. (Ed.) Administrative Theory in Education, Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1967, pp.40-73. 
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order. In an educational organization teachers must be recruited and 
allocated, classrobms and physical facilities must be provii'c(i, and decisions 
must be made about what children should be taught wha( things by what 
kinds of teachers on what terms>and conditions. An administrative or 
managerial sub-system is required to deal with these second order problems. 
In Australian government education departments this sub-system is peopled 
mainly by directors, superintendents, and principals. 

Parsons distinguishes a third set of functions, in all formal organizations, 
above those of the technical and managerial sub-systems. This set concerns 
the relations of the organization with the wider community from which it 
draws its meaning or purpose and its higher level support. 
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An important point made and emphasized by Parsons is that each 
sub-system differs sharply from the other two in the organizational functions 
it serves, the kind of problems it has to solve/ and the tasks it has to 
accompl^ish. Therefore, says Parsons, the people in a higher sub-system do 
not simply tell the people in Ifce next system down what to do, because 
these people iower down' must exercise types of competence and must 
shoulder responsibilities which cannot be regarded as simply delegated by 
superiors. The functions of the lower sub-system are distinctly different in 
kind from those of the higher. They are not just lower order details of 
higher level functiorlS. Parsons refers particularly to a crucial problem of 
organization which appear^ ^iien the personnel of the technical system 
reach a full professional level oi competence. 

The preceding paragraphs give a very brief account of part of Parsons's 
general theory of organization. I n:u using this to examine relation§ between 
the managerial and technical sub-systems in education, with particular 
reference to state dejjartments. I believe there is a special problem here due 
to two conditions peculiar to educational organizations. In the first place, 
most people who fill the managerial sub-system in education have jpreviously 
worked in the technical sub-system. Secondly, in these days, the psople who 
noyv occupy the technical sub-system, that is the teachers, are reaching higher 
levels of professional competence. In consequence we are beginning to 
witness in education the crucial problems of organization which Parsons 
predicts. I will deal with these two issues separately. 

Regarding the first of these issues, in education the managers, that is 
the divisional directors, superintendents and -principals, have usually been 
trained for and worked for some time in the teaching sub-system. In their 
new managerial situation they can easily be tempted to carry over their old 
orientations and to retain too much involvement in the teaCUrig functions. 
In various ways .they can steal these from the teachers to t^Vti^pV^by nature 
they b^lonj. In Parsons's terms the managerial sub-system: ii^Mwo niain 
functions — to control and to service the technical sub-system. The natural, 
tendency for the ex-teachers in the managerial positions would be to 
emphasize the control function at the expense of service. 

Certainly in the past Australian inspectors and principals have been 
primarily concerned with tight supervision of teachers. Inspectors and prin- 
cipals were the experts who knew how to teach and the teacher in the 
classroom was expected to conform to their mandatory 'suggestions'. In the 
present the balance between control and service is shifting. The teacher is 
becoming recognized as the expert in teaching and the person in charge of 
the classroom. The managers still retain their responsibility for ensuring 
quality in education, but now they are more likely to do this by providing 
the teacher with resources and help. If my interpretation is correct, educa- 
tional organizations in Australia are beginning to move towards the proper 
kind of functional differentiation between the managerial and technical 
sub-systems, that is the kind which exists in organizations in general, accord- 
ing to Parsons. 
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ProfessionalizatioD of Teaching 



My final point in Section 2 refers to a condition which is causing 
significant changes in organizational structures in many enterprises. This is 
Uie increasing specialization and professionalization of staff which is occur- 
ring in industry, commercs' and government. This condition is producing new 
flexible forms of organization which cut across hierarchical structure. 
Specialization is one effect of the ^knowledge explosion' and those people 
whose specialized knowledge lies in a segment which is vital to their 
society or essential to their organization achieve special status or power. 

The unique status of the professional carries over from society in 
general to organizations in particular in two ways. First the professional has 
specialized knowledge and competence on which iiis organization depends. 
He is an expert who must participate genuinely in crucial decisions. As 
Parsons says, the professional must be given and must accept responsibility 
for his professional judgement and performance and the organizational 
structure must provide for this to happen. Secondly, the professional in the 
organization is almost necessarily ambivalent in his allegiance. He is com- 
mitted by contract to the organization in which he works and to the 
authority of his superiors. But on the other hand his professional colleagues 
outside the organization form the reference group for much of his occupa- 
tional behaviour and attitudes. 

The expansion and specialization of knowledge have increased the 
proportions of professions and professionals in the work force but have also 
changed the nature of the professi(5ns. The 'typical professional used to be 
a self-employed person workings independently in a face-to-face relationship 
with individual clients and having almost complete autonomy in his pro- 
fessional decisions. Now the typical professional is more likely to work in 
an organization, co-operating with specialists from his own or other pro- 
fessions. In making his professional decisions he is likely to be cjependent 
on advice or inffrtnatioh from others, and in carrying out these decisions 
he often uses facilities controlled by professional or para-professional col- 
leagues. 

The modern professional is therefore subject to more constraints and 
has less autonomy than was accorded him in the traditional image of a 
profession. But the modem professional in the organization has more 
autonomy and discretion over technical decisions than the traditional image 
and form of organizations allowed. In the next decade I think that solving 
the problem of-the professional in the organization will be a major develop- 
ment in organizational theory and practice. Already, I believe, this is 
becoming a basic issue in educational administration. 

In the past the occupation of teaching, at the primary and secondary 
levels, met few of the criteria of a profession, but on many dimensions teach- 
ing is now movij^ rapidly towards professional status. The body of codified 
theoretical knowledge in education is expanding; prepar^ion programmes 
for teachers are being lengthened and more teachers have high academic 
qualifxation's; teachers are beginning to exerci^ more discretion and 
autonomy in their school and classroom decisions; teacher associations are 
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becoming more ethical and less industrial in outlook; they are more aware df 



attempting to move towards control over entry Ao their occupation. These 
trends are not the simple continuance of a gradual rise in standards, but a 
sharp discontinuity which reflects newly emerging importance and self-con- 
sciousness for the teacher. In Peter Drucker's words this is an age of dis- 
continuity, caused primarily by the growth of knowledge.^* Knowledge 
occupies the central position in .our society, and in consequence education is 
on the point of radical transformation.^^ We know that schools are changing 
but we may not realize the full depth of the discontinuity which, according 
to Philip Coombs, began about 1950 in education throughout the world." 

I believe the prophecies of Peter Drucker and Philip Coombs: education 
will be transformed in the next few decades— but only to the extent that 
teachers are transformed. I suggest that for rapid improvement in education 
the most efficient strategy will be rapid professionalization of teachers. 
Improving the quality of education depends primarily on improving the 
competence and status of teachers. ^ ^ 

. How we might do this is the topic *or Section 3 of this address. 

SECTION 3: PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT BY OBJECTIVES 

In Section 1 of the paper I suggested that formal authority continues 
to function as the supportive structure of Australian education but that 
it can no longer be regarded as the principal source of enlivening power 
for school and classroom operations. Qearly the power which energizes 
the work flow of the school system is derived from a wide variety of 
sources, of which statutory authority is only one. 

In Section 2 I asserted that the teacher is the critical power centre in 
formal education, that 'is in that part of education which occurs in schools. 
Most inputs enter the formal education process through the teacher and 
depend on his capacity and commitment for their educational effects. In 
the main it is the teaqher who converts inputs into outputs in the education 
system. 

The teacher is^therefore in a position of tremendous potential power, 
much of which has remained latent because the school pattern which was 
set about two hundred years ago was deliberately designed to limit the power 
of the teacher. Th«»^schbol we inherited from the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries was a conservative institution whose primary function was to pre- 
serve and transmit the culture and values of the past. It was never the inten- 
tion of our grandparents and their grandparents that the school should be 
used to improve or develop social institutions. Subconsciously they built 
tangible and intangible controls into the school system to restrict the 
autonomy of the teacher and to make certain that schools would lag behind 



Drucker, P. The Age of Discontinuity, London, Hcinemann, 1969, p.ix. 
15 Ibid, p.3n. 

i« Coombs, P, The World Educational Crisis, New York, O.U.P.. 1968. p. 18. 
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their times. The founders of our present school system would have agreed 
with a statement by Professor R. Jean Hills that 'the primary responsibility 
of the educational organization in aay society is to maintain the system in - 
its patterned state, not to change the state of the system'.^^ 

But our society is committed to social improvement and technological 
change. Education is now quite clearly an instrument o^sociaf reform as 
well as of social stability. While still transmitting the past our schools are 
also expected to anticipate the uncertam future and to prepare the new 
generation for it. The value pattern which our schools have to maintain 
gives high priority to p>uralisni and change and to personal individual 
responsibility. This implies a kind of school which is new in many respects. 
In the school of the past real responsibility and accountability were attached 
to inspectors and directors. Their values and their decisions were the critical 
ones. Neither teachers nor pupils could in justice be held substantially 
accountable, for they were allowed little discretion. But now real responsi- 
bility is being passed down to the teacher, and beyond him to the pupil. 
Increasingly the teacher is being held accountable for his own professional 
decisions and values. 

This raises a serious dilemma for society. On the one hand the teacher 
must be given more professional autonomy if education is to reach the high 
standards which society ne^ds. On the other hand the autonomous teacher 
is a threat — he is in a powerful position to misuse scarce resources or to 
distort and impede what society intends for young people. 

Large scale industry and commerce have had to face a similar dilemma. 
On the one hand modern firms need risk-takmg self-c)>ntrolling managers at 
all levels. On the other hand these autonomous managers must direct their 
efforts towards the goals of their organization. To solve this dilemma many 
of the most successful enterprises in America. Britain. Europe and Asia 
have adopted the Management-by-Objectives approach to administration. 
Details of M.B.O. applications vary from firm to firm, but the basic logic 
has been applied in such varied industries as hospitals and airlines, as well 
as in many large and small manufacturing, mining and processing companies. 
I believe that the simple and compelling logic of M.B.O. is relevant to 
education and that it could provide the new approach to supervision of 
teachers which is needed in Australia at the present time. 

In this address there is time to describe only the main principles of 
Management by Objectives. My aim, is to stimulate the interest of educational 
administrators in this approach in the hope that further study and well- 
planned experiment may be made. To adapt and implement M.B.O. in 
school systems would need much thoughtful planning and considerable 
resources. ' It would be a serious mistake to adopt M B.C. hurriedly in 
education or to try to impose it from above. But it would also be a serious 
neglect of opportunity not to examine the promise which this systematic 
approach may hold for improvement in education. 



17 Hills, R. J. Toward a Science of Organization, Eugene, C.A.S.E.A., University of 
Oregon. 1968Jp.97, 
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Management by Objectives — Values 

i( ■ 

Management by Objectives is a system of values or a way of thinking 
not a set of techniques. Techniques and procedures are important in MBo' 
but they are useless unless everyone concerned understands and is committed 
to the values involved. When they succeed. M.B.O. programmes visibly 
improve the short and long-term results of the firm and the personal 
.satisfactions of the psople involved. But M.B.O, programmes fail more often 
than they succeed because insufficient planned effort is made to get real 
commitment to the values on which the system depends.^^ 

These values are indicated in the following quotations from six authors: 
From John Humble: 
'Performance improves »ost when specific goals are established.'" 

'Each manager is helped to determine what he is expected to achieve 
by analysing his key tasks and performance standards.'^" 
From Peter Drucker: 

'To give full scope to individual strength and resfwnsibility. and at 
the same time give common direction of vision and effort.'^i 

Management by objectives and" self control 'motivates the manager to 
action not because somebody tells him to do something or talks him 
uito doing It . . . but because he himself decided that he has to 
he acts, in other words, as a free 

From David Olsson: 

The basic function of the system is to provide a method of trans- 
mitting knowledge and purpose to each individual so that all efforts 
Will be uniformly directed.'^ 

From Harry Levinson: 

The highest point of self-motivation arises when there is con- 
junction of the man's needs and the organization's requirements 
Ihe energies of man and organization are pooled for mutual 



''\^^hy'%6^^^^ />evWopmen/; Siralegies and Models. Reading. Addison- 

w Humble; J. Improving Business Results. London. McGraw-Hill 1968 o 88 
20 Ibid, p.lO. . F. . 

21 Drucker, P. F. The Practice of Management, London. Heinemann. 1966- d133 

22 Ibid. > . p.i^J* 

23 Olsson. D. E. Management by Objectives, Palo. Alto. Pacific Books. 1968 p3 
^AuguTl9\^^^^^^ "^^^"^ objeclivesr Harvard Business Review. July- 
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From George Odiomc: . 
In M.B.O. •the superior and subordinate managers of an organization 
jointly identify its common goals, define each individual's major areas 
of responsibility in terms of the results expected of him, and use 
these measures as guides for operating the unit and assessing the 
contribution of. each of its members.*^ 

From Andrew Brown: 
*If employees are treated as adult citizens . . . they will make the 
greatest possible contribution to the success of their organization.'^ 
•M.B:0. is based on the participation of all managers in the setting , 
of targets and standards.'^ 

•In the last resort, all development is self-development.'-* 

Between them these quotations give the flavour of the M.B.O. philosophy 
of managemerit. There are two fundamental sides to this philosophy, one 
concerned with rational planned pursuit of objectives, the other with the 
motivation and personal commitment of individuals.^ One side leads to 
systematic cyclical procedures for clarifying the organization's goals, reducing 
these to measurable objectives for sub-units, and translating sub-unit 
objectives into specific behavioural tasks for. individual persons, sd that 
each person knows what he has to do, what his unit has to do, and what 
his organization is trying to do. 

The other side to M.B.O. philosophy recognizes that the individual's 
first concern is himself rather than his organization, but that it is possible 
for the individual to seek personal satisfaction in his organizational tasks. 
When this condition is achieved^ the individual and the org3hization both 
reach the goals they seek. 

This is the simple logic of Management by Objectives. According to 
Odiome this way of thinking is especially applicable to professional and , 
managerial employees, and I personally think it is^ particularly syitabla for 
teachers. 



Management by Objectives — Practice 

The detail of M.B.O. in practice is beyond the scope of this paper and 
can readily be found in the writings of John Humble, Andrew Brown and 
George Odiome, or in an excellent set of films produced by British Pathe 
with John Humble. The essence of M.B.O. in practice is a systematic cycle 
of setting targets and evaluating results against targets. \ 

Target setting begins with the broad purpose or missi<5h ol>lhe enter- 
prise. This is translated into strategic key objectives, such as to produce 
or sell a specified volume of goods this year, to increase the firm's share 



^'^ Odiome, G. S. Management by Objectives, New York. Pitman, 1965, p.55. 
2« Brown. A. M. Management Development and Management by Objectives for the 
Line Manager, Bombay. Somaiya Publications, 1970, p.63. 

27 Ibid., p.63. 
2»Ibid., p.20. 
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of the market by one per cent in three years, or to raise return or invest- 
ment at a specified rate. The strategic objectives are converted into specific 
operational targets and priorities for each division and successive sub-unit 
in the firm. Targets are expressed as much as possible in measurable terms 
and in specified time periods, often six or twelve months. Unit targets ' 
become the responsibilities for which th^ unit manager is to be held 
accountable. This sequence from enterprise mission through strategic priori- 
ties to unit targets ensures that each manager at each succeeding level knows 
precisely what he and his unit are expected to achieve, and also that each 
is aware of the part he contributes to the whole. 

t» 

But there is another side to target setting. The M.B.O. approach recog- 
nizes that the company's plan is useless unless managers at all levels put 
It mto action with commitment. Humble' asserts that *iheir competence, 
judgement and enthusiasm will determine whether or not the company 
♦ objectives are met'*^ and that the real use of human beings depends on *the 
spark of vitality, challenge and involvemenf.^^ imposing goals frorti above 
•misses the whole human point'^i and generates a passive cautious spirit of 
dependence on superiors^^c Besides, the unit maiiager can only be h^ld 
accountable for results to the extent that he controls resources and deter- 
mines performance in his unit. So one vital part of M.B.Q. in practice is 
the active participation of the unit manager in setting the targets for his 
unit, in conjunction with his superior. And a second essential issue is 
freedom for the manager, to the greatest practicable extent, in deciding how . 
his unit will achieve the set targets. 

The evaluation phase of the M.B.O. cycle consists of systematic com- 
parison of results achieved with targets set. This comparison is made at 
regular mtervals at each level of the organization. An important concept 
is that a small number of specific factors can be used as key indicators of 
performance. Strong efforts are /nade to evaluate these key indicators as 
objectively as possible with the help of quantitative measures and qualitati^ 
criteria. Freqyent feedback on the firm's and unit's performance in the^ 
key activities is essential and systeipatic procedures are established to pro- 
vide this information continuously to the unit managers. This enables the 
manager to adjust his methods and resources or even, where necessary, to 
modify his targets. 

The basic M.B.O. cycle of setting {argets and evaluating results takes 
different forms in different firms und industries §ut usually the cycle begins 
with a meeting between the unit manager and his immediate superior to 
review performance in the preceding year or half-year and to agree on targets 
for the next period. The superior's first concern is what the firm needs and 
expects the unit to contribute. The manager's concern is to ensure that 
his personal needs and the resources and capabilities of his tmit are taken 
into account in the evaluation and in setting next year's targets. The M.B.O. 



20 Humble, op. cit., p.45. 
Ibid. 

31 Levinson, op, cit. ^ 'J 

52 Humble, op. cit., p.45. 
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system presupposes that both parties accept improvement as a value in 
i£lf and thai ^me degree of stretch wUl be built into targets. On the other 
hand participation of the manager in setting his unit's targets protects hmi 
against unreasonable expectations from his superior One incidental ou - 
come of M.B.O. is transfer of managers from units which are bsyofld their 
personal capabilities to tasks which they can handle. 

The judgements made on last year's performance and the specific targets 
and criterisRjBeaSiires set for next year are recorded^ After review at 
higher Ic^dsin the organization this record becomes the basis for next 
year's opw'ations and JSfe^^^^^^^'"^ - ' 

Management b^^^^^ually incorporates explicitly a programme 
of personal developt^^r each individual manager. In fact sometmies a 
Manaeer DeveloWnt Wogramme is the first stage towards a total M.B.O. 
programme. The^&^e of setting targets and reviewing progress is 
the basis of the ManAger Development Programme. 

Management by Objectives in Education 

Mv outline of M.B.O. in theory and practice was necessarily brief and 
I have not touched on problems which arise or on criticisms which have 
been made of the M.B.O. philosophy. Failures have certainly occurred in 
practice. Many of the criticisms and failures seem to resolve down to 
failures of scale in preparation and planning before introduction of the 
M.B.O. scheme. Given the necessary scale of thorough investigation and 
resource allocation I ' personally am convinced that M.B.O. could be 
adapted to help solve the problem of low productivity in primary secondary 
and tertiary education. It could do this without displacement of educational 
goals and would enhance rather than hinder the professional aspirations of 
teachers Increasing productivity in education is not a matter of squeezing 
morrwork out ofVachers at less cost but largely I thmk. of freemg he 
fuU latent power of the teachers by fostering the development of a truly 
professional elite of competent and accountable teachers, and giving the« 
professionals the right kinds of physical, human and organizational resources 
The M.B.O. approach could aid this kind of development. 

Supervision in Australian education is now in a slate of indecision- 
a period of uncertainty between old and new directions. New exploratory 
trends are beginning to appear-^ and these seem to have much in common 
with the M.B.O. aim of meshing the interests of the man arid his organiza- 
Uon But the new trends lack the explicit theoretical base ^nd the systematic 
pr^efse which are needed for effective operation. This m my opinion 
U what an adapted form of M.B.O. pould contribute to education-theory 
and sy tem for programmes of professional growth, for teaclfers. principals 
and sup^l^ntendents in. the school systems and for academics and decision 
makers in tertiary education. 



.•.n Williams, J. G. -School supervision in AustraMa: An emerging concept'. Australian 
Journal of Education, 14, 3, October 1970, pp.325-329. 
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Conclusion 



«fion 3 ^ 'y^'T^'^^ P^""" °f '^^g<^' setting and evalu- 

ation might well be considered at all levels in Australian education as the 
basis for professional development of staff and planned pursuit of objeSv^ 

nin/.n ^^"['""""^^^i^S Of the joint target-setting approach is already b-gin- 
ning to replace earlier autocratic sup3rvis«ry>actices in the school Ltfm^ 
I see this as a good trend but not a sJffic.ent one. Target s^tt^ng Sout 
evaluating results against targets.is not ^ough, and both Is b" done bv 

£ms' toTe'Tnotned"' T ' - educatSl t^^rSion' 

seems o be unplanned and unco-ordmated. Teachers and orindnak ar^ 
being given autonomy of a kind, but a kind whiclwcould quite eSy Sd 
to dispersion of effort and lower productivity. This*is a danger which can 
arise as the bureaucratic controls are relaxed and power fn the Spools 
becomes more widely diffused. I believe that the development of a s" 1 
controlling professional force of expert teachers is a necessary pLqu site 
for improving effectiveness in education. I believe that concemraS of 
resources on clearly defined functions is a necessary prerequ site for iZ^^ " 

Zonnr^"?"''' '? '^'^^ P^"^'*^- is to^o^bin profSnaV 

cu oose in Z '^"■"^'''"-'-d pursuit of educationaCals My 

th^Tgh" e do^n?" " '"'''"^ Ministration^ whifh' 
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THE SCHOOL AND ITS LOCALITY WHEN PLANNING 



It has been characteristic of Au^ltalian education that the governmental 
school system has bzcn highly centralized. This has been so much the case 
that it is not an exaggeration to assert that all initiative has b^n vested 
in head office. At best, the classroom teacher could ask questions which 
were referred up the line. This centralization has concerned all aspects of 
education. At the present time, however, gentle breezes are stirring some 
of the dusty by-ways of local initiative ^at have long been a haven for 
cobwebs. In recent years — one could>..aWfost limit the period to months — 
there has been a much greater tendency than ever before for the central 
offices to allow ari^ even insist upon local initiative and decision making. 

As these changes have^bjeen occurring at the state level the common- 
wealth government has been edging itself into the scene, with the result 
that some matters have been taken from the initiative of the states and been 
subjected to direction from Canberra. Thus the states can receive common- 
wealth funds for educational purposes if and only if these funds are matched 
by state money. While the commonwealth' decrees how its funds are to be 
spent, as is onl^ proper, this procedure results in the ^ates being forced 
to spend their funds in ways not determined by themselves, ^as is not proper. 
Thus the opportunities and possibilities have been teduced for the, states 
to implement their own priorities. 

This briefly, is the present situation. I propose to demonstrate that it 
is now necessary that the Australian tradition of formulating plans at , the 
centre be supplanted by processes that permit the evolvement of plans 
at the local level. Then I shall outline the administrative changes that will 
permit and* encourage this local decision making. 

Once upon a time, i!tcording to one fairy tale, Australians were a 
homogeneous people. Dennis's Ginger Mick and Doreen. Patterson's Clancy, 
Lawson's Drover's Wife and The Women of the West portrayed by ^vans 
were the epitQpies. of all Australians, regardless of whether they hailed from 
Dad's Selection or worked in the dingy offices that once housed The Bulletin 
and slept in the warrens of Erskineville. To the extent that all Australians 
were alike so there may have been some substance to the ^iew that all 
Australian children iii the same state needed the same basic education. 

However, if those days really did exist, they have now gone forever, 
thanks to twenty years of mass migration. During these same past two 
decades sociologists have Jbegn .devising and perfecting a means of describing 
the heterogeneity of ihe^ population of any area. Although people possess 
many characteristics, three have proved particularly useful in categorizing 
the population in ways that are sociologically meaningful. They are social 
class, familism and cultural background. Social class or, more accurately. 
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soc- -nomic status, is indicated primarily by occupation and educational 
level, i annlism i«idicated by measures thai reveal the number of children, 
the number of sirifc adults and the number of aged p-rsons living in an 
area, hamilism is hHi if there are few single adults and few aged persons 
but many families with children. In Australia there arc at bast two indicator^ 
of cultural background. Religion, most noticeably the; differences between 
Jewish and Christiarf. and ethnicity: Old Australians or New ones. An 
area is low on the ethnicity scale if most of its residents were born either 
m the United Kingdom or in Australia of British stock. It should be noted 
that the measure does not discriminate between types of migrants. Hence 
an area with many Maltese will not be distinguished from one with many 
Greeks: both will simply be high on the ethnicity scale. 

Although there could well be other equally important variables^ data 
which would enable their being tested are not readily available However^ 
when these three variables are categoiHzed in terms such as 'much above 
average- or 'fewer members than averageV it is found that the families of 
an area tend to be similar to one another on each of the three . variables. 
Localitic^Hius tend to be homogeneous.^ Thus one might find a locality 
that is of filSfa social status, low ethnicity and average familism, in contrast 
to another wh^i^familism aWd ethnicity are both much above average and 
social status is qiThe low. These homogeneous areas can be mapped. The 
result, for Melbourne, is a map showing twenty dillerent types of social 
area?— there may, of course, be several localities of any one particular type." 
Of course, just as blue ribbon Liberal seats like Higgins in Melbourne, or 
Curtin in Perth, have their supply of non-Liberal voters, so social areas 
have their residents who are different from the^ majority. 

If a city like Melbourne can have twenty different types of population 
groupings within it, then it ought to follow that we need more than one— ^ 
in fact several different types of edu<:ation. Why? Because in my .opinion 
viable education must work from where the pupil now is towards the goal- 
regardless of what that goal is. While Australians are now realizing that 
there ought be a multiplicity of educational goals? for too long our planning 
has been based on the premise that'if X is the goal, what'prerequisite does 
the goal imply, what are the :prerequisites fgr the prerequisite and so on. 
A pase of walking downstairs backwards. Steps are usually. nice\nd square. 
Children, especially younger ones, tend to be rotund. Some rodnd pegs fitted 
loosely in the pre-cut. centrally-planned square hofe that was our classroom - 
and its curriculum. Others gf those round pegs took quite a bit of pushing, 
to get* into the hole. Some. :uofortunately, couldn't be made to fit at all. 



J- Strictly speaking, these measures refer to- census tracts. However, in general Uie 
census tracts that comprise a locality do tend to be similar. 

-Jones. F. Lancaster Dimensions of Urban Social Structure, Canberra. Australian 
National University Press, 1969. 
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This College has on many occasions stressed that we need to educate 
*cach to his full stature'.'' l*or most children this can best be achieved by 
beginning with the child as he is. not as sonu* programme say he ought b^. 
We can all imagine the difTercnces that separate the child of an Old Aus- 
tralian professional from that of the migrant labourer. What we dort't always 
heed is the fact that the migrant child from Southern Italy is difTerent 
from the Italian child reared in Milan. Or. as my local fish-shop proprietor 
expostulated. 'I'm not Gre^'k— I'm Macedonian'. Ihe Italian child from 
Milan is used to the ways of our industrialized, urban society with its 
insistence upon time, money and contractual (xbligations. He needs a different 
educational priTgraninu from our Macalonian child to whom cars, telephones 
and the like were probably awesome things and for whom the rhythm of 
life had been the natural one of the sun and the seasons. It is impossible for 
any centrally devised curriculum to cater lor diversities sucli as (fr.-sc. 
Only the teachers on the spot ian do so. Yet I am of the opiniv)n tliat the 
majority of teachers are unable U) plan an elfective curriculum on (heir own. 

The reasons for this statement lie in the factors \yhich have ^vcn lise 
to the middle-class bias to the curriculum. There are three aspects to this 
problem. Firstly, there is the reality of the different ways of life for each 
of the s^cio-eeonomic groupings. Khese can be symbolized in a number ol, 
ways — from the overalls in the wash in contrast to the suit at the dry-cleaners 
to the home as a show place with neatly trmimed lawns in contrast with it 
being regarded merely as a utensil that is menUe^ only after it ceases to be 
serviceable. As the differences in life style become more marked it is more 
difTicult for the teacher^'to comprehend the way of life of his culturally 
-different pupils. Ihis fact becomes exacerbated when we recognize the reality 
of the second point. In the larger cities, at least, there is a high probability 
that the teacher does not liye in the same locality as his pupils. Hence he 
has -no first-hand experience of the sounds they hear or the sights they see 
in their locality of an evening or a weekend. Thirdly, teachers seem to be 
more isolated from the world of the market place than are other occupational 
groups. Many times, at parties alid in clubs. I have seen groups of people 
chatting together. While accountants and builders, mechanics and salesmen 
intermingle and talk about cars or fishing or politics, it is rare to find 
more than the occasional teacher participating fully with them. More fre- 
quently, teachers form their own huddle and talk shop. I don't know 
whether or not this is because a teacher's entire working life has been 
associated with the classroom. It docs seem to reflect the lack of a meaning- 
ful appreciation of that which makes up the real world of their pupils. 

As a consequence of these factors, teachers may lack a knowledge 
of the world of some of their pupils. Consequently, they frequently do not 
understand particular pupils and are unable to effectively communicate with 
them. The result is a clash of personality and a frustrating relationship 



^This.has usually been interpreted frortl a -psychological framework, encompassing 

differences in emotional, temperamental and intellectual characteristics. In this paper 

I intend to operate from the perspective of the sociologist and assume that children 

have different -socio-cultural backgrounds which will impinge upon their growth 

towards full stature. • 
*■ 
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for both teacher ari)J pupil. Leila Berg's story Li Risinghill is a classic 
example of this po^fit.-* At a more general Icvd^aherc is lacking an cxpjri- 
^ entlal basis in wifich to ground lessons so that they become relevant to 
the pupils. At wilrst, the teacher draws on his own different expjricnces 
and bases his lesson on them. At best he'will ask questions of his pupils— 
but from hi^s ^^rsp-ctive, not theirs. The answers may be unhelpfu] .pjrhaps 
because the* surface ^tures of the question are responded to. and not the 
implicit meaning of the question. 

What I am suggestirfg therefore 'hat in curricuhiV^ planning in each 
school there is a need to include' xc rcscj natives of the parents and citizens 
of the school locality. 

It is easy to say /include representatives'. The difliculty lies in the 
implementation. We all know Fjbw few turn up to the usual sort of school 
meeting. What do sociologists know about this? 

To over-generalize, people can be divided into two groups — those 
who don't and those who do attend formal meetings. To continue over- 
generalizing. -those who don't usually come 'from the unskilled occupational 
groups whose verbal skills are different from ours. Those who do join 
organizations can b© divided into three groups, which very generally^ follow 
socio-economic divisions. Firstly, there are those whom we might describe 
as working class ancf who tend to join committees that ^are focused on 
Ihe neighbourhood. Prc-school committees and mothers^ clubs «Ayould be 
lost without them. As social status rises, so there is a tendency to join 
clubs that service a wider area — perhaps- the whole suburb, or two or 
three, or even the entire local government area. THe service type clubs are 
one example. Thirdly, when we reach the professional level of occupations, 
there are those who devote their energies to organizations^ which are 
metropolis-wide in their orientation. I repeat that I am over-generalizing for 
the^sake of clarity."' 

What this suggests is that those wljo will automatically interest them- 
selves in our schools come from a very narrow band of the social spectrum. 
No value judgement is intended, for there are many reasons for the different 
behaviour patterns that people have. However, we need to make a broader 
appeal.- and perhaps we may need to approach the different types-of organ- 
izations for representatives. If we sample the organizations well, we will, 
I believe, get a fairly representative cross-section of the public that any 
particular school serves. 

I realize that such a procedure will not tap that section of the public . 
about whom we most need information: the non-joiners. Frankly, at this 
stage of educational planning with the public, I would ignore them. By 



^ Berg, Leila RtsinghilU Harmondsworth, Pelican, 1968. 

'''Thes6«cojiTfnents have drawn on: 
Hagedorn. R. and Xabovitz. S. *An Analysis of Community anc^, Professional Partici- 
pation among (jccUpations*, Social Forces, 1967:46 pp.483-491. 
Martin. Jean I. 'Suburbia: Community and Network', pp.301-339 in Davies, A. F. 
and Encel. S. (Fd.) Au^Hi^n Society: A Sociological Introduction, 2nd edition! 
Melbourne. Cheshire, 1970. 
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that I mean be neutral— send them invitations, but not be concerned when 
they don't turn up. However, do NOT close off the options so that their 
children get forced into learning situations that are incompatible with their 
needs. 

More importantly, seek ways of meeting such parents. Drink at the local 
pub, send your wife to the local laundromat and so on. 

Their way of life is difjerent from ours, not f^ecessarily inferior. Our 
different, more fluent, more expressive verbal skills often create in them a 
sense of inadequacy and so we threaten them. This is especially so in formal 
types of meeting. Hence, if we can establish coTff^fcKin informal ways, and 
learn their views and ideas in that way, we will still have achieved our basic 
purpose. As we outline our overall plan to pur lay advisers, they have both 
the opportunity to question us — and so force us to clarify some of our 
ideas that ^re only half thought through — and also to fully understand 
our intentions. Parents are then a position to be helpful by suggesting 
alternative, approaches aYid examples that will enable us to achieve the 
same goals by a different route — one which will be meaningful for out- 
pupils, rather than remaining stuck in the pre formula ted groove from 
which we began. 

I wish to make.it quite clear that I am not advocating that these lay 
advisers be given any control over the curriculum or lesson planning. This 
must remain the privilege and right of the teacher. My contention is that 
when the curriculum of a school or a subject is planned, the social back- 
grounds of the pupils must be taken as a point of origin. In determining 
this point, the teacher will find it to his advantage to draw on the knowledge 
possessed by the citizens of the school district. There will be a multiplicity 
of perspectives presented to the teacher. He, in the light of his capabilities 
and experience, will construct what seems to him to hi the most viable 
curriculum for the circumstances. 

I realize that this is a radical suggestion. I was appalled to learn just 
how radical when I analyzed the results of a small survey of teachers in 
Victorian State schools which I conducted last year. One of the questions 
askfed *How often do you contact parents abd^t pupils who have learning 
problems?' Two-thirds replied that they never did so, or did . so only in 
extreme cases or did not ir^lly do so. Thfr same percentage, although not 
necessarily the same people, reported that their only contact with the parents 
of average pupils was via the term or half-yearly report or the formal 
parent-teacher night. In other words, two-thirds of the teachers I polled do 
not engage in meaningful contact with parents about the one topic they 
have in common: the education of a particular child, even when that child, is 
having difficulty in learning. If teachers show so little interest in the pupil, 
can it be wondered that the parents show little interest in the school? I 
cannot imagine a more unpromising position from which to begin a 
program of local involvement in school planning! 

To this .point I have emphasized citizen involvement in curriculum 
planning because I believe this to be an area in which we tend ta regard 
ourselves as the knowledgeable experts not needing advice from others, 
' especially if those others are 'outsiders'. However, local residents and oflficials 
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can be helpful in other areas of educational planning. At the present time 
my children arc about to enrol in a newly-built state school. It is identical 
with a score or so of new schools built in the Melbourne area over the 
•past couple of years. What makes we local residents cross is that in our 
suburb most of us have tried to preserve the natural look of the days 
before the onslaught of suburbia. Our new school is pure suburbia— the 
educational equivalent, of a triple-fronted ' brick veneer with wrought iron 
trimmings. Yet. living nearby is one of Melbourne's leading architects who 
specializes in blending his structures with their environment. He would 
willingly have spent as many hours as were necessary to help modify the 
design so that the school would have be(^ome part of the bushland setting. 

It is recognized that questions of economics arise and that departmentt 
must watch their cents. Yet it would have been nice to think that alternatives 
cpuld have been considered— even in respect to the siting of the building 
or the layout of the school grounds. 

• Perhaps there may be reasons why local residents could not be consulted 
but one would think that local councils could be advised Even this does 
not currently occur. Those of you from Melbourne are no doubt aware that 
the Housing Commission erects blocks of flats twenty storeys tall, without 
any provision for extra classrooms being made by either the Commission 
or the Education Department. In thrf caSe of our new school I live one 
- htindred yards from it. The children who live on the other side of my back 
fence have three-quarters of a mile to walk-simply because there was no 
tocal involvem'ent when two subdividers made streets and the Education 
Department bought the parcel of land that was made available to them. 

These examples iead me to believe that there is a case for local planning 
with respect to the bricks and mortar aspect of school facilities. Going 
beyond this, we are all aware that parents have been expected to provide 
many of the facilities that are found within schools: library books, television 
receivers, movie projectors, maps and so on. Often the cost of these has 
been subsidized by the state government on a reimbursement bksis. The 
inequities of this system have at last been recognized in Victoria at least 
and now schools receive a quarterly grant, based in part on pupil enrol- 
ments and with no -proviso that the parents must raise any particular 
proportion. School committees have been told that they can spend this 
money inaji^ way that is educationally beneficial provided only that the 
regular cM^tments like telephone bills and minor repairs are met This 
has resulted in increased flexibility, increased efficigncy and increased 
economy. In fact, one of the main problems that saJrie committees have 
experienced is that they are unabje to get their teacherPxo plan ahead. That 
is, the committees have a reasonably sound knowledge of their financiaf 
Resources. They wish to spend them wisely. Yet^'^yh*eh they request from 
their teachers a list of requirements in the teacher's order of priority, they 
are ignored. Once again I am led to ask >ylio' is responsible for parental 
apathy — the pilrents or the professionals. 

To the extent that the parents do not respond when given the oppor- 
tunity (and let me emphasize that some teachers and schools do strive 
to foster parental participation) one must enquire are the opportunities 
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meaningful? Those schools where funds raised by parents are spent by 
the teachers on a myriad of small invisible iiems soon lose their support. 
Those who blend larger items with small ones, even where the process of 
turning single dollars into hundreds is slow, seems to retain their support, 
for the parents see something for their elTorts. The product is visible, 
and so the persons who authorize that expenditure become visible. In 
our society it is important to have the power to sp^nd money. For (his 
reason I am vitally interested in the long-term effects of the amendments to 
the Victorian system. One would expect moje competition for the positions 
on school committees as a result of thcTr^lncreased power. 

To the extent that the lack of parental interest lies in the teacher one 
must ask why do teachers not seek parental help and advice. There are 
undoubtedly several reasons, but among them is probably the point that 
most teachers are idealists, aiming to achieve the ultimate in pupil develop- 
ment with every pupil. Since few of us can attain this goal with more 
than a handful of pupils during an entire, career, we tend to recognize and 
magnify our shortcomings. Under these circumstances, parents represent 
a threat to our self-confidence and security. They don't know that we have 
tried our best. 

Ultimately, part pf/ the so/ution must be found in better programs 
of teacher education wjiich foster better expertise and also a teacher's, 
sense of self-confidence" and 'Sense of pertjonal worth as well as providing 
hhn with the ability to ccMTiiT\umi;ate with tb?, parents. In the interim, it will 
be necessary that school adrriinistrators provide moral support to the 

r teachers. Let botl^ teachers and |ifarcja«s^know nhat .,we can't all be perfect. 
Morq importantly (ttiough iS the ne^d to change out attitudes: instead of 
posing ^s all-know^g and completely effecrive teachers, we.need to approach 
parents' as seeker^oL information about the pupiL 'informatioFi which will 
facilitate our teaj;iiing pf him—to foster the appjj^ch that we are partners 
each with oiw/wn part in the educational proceSS^ 

.ThisUfji^ of approach that I am advocating impl^ that we must 
specify clearly the sort* of help we want from our local ^f^rents and citizens. 
In the areai of our proffessionaV^?^ertise, such a? t^achin^ method, or modes 

jof maintaining ^ Classroom dis^pline, or selecting the ^cbntfent of Specific 
lessons, the teactier must remain the uncbajlenged authority, ,and lay com- 
milteemen must d^^er to th^rafessional.Tarents and others can .contribute 
mllcli,.tD th^ educational process by merely discussing freely tfk4M:hildren 
anJKthe hopes a^d'' aspirations they haVe f^r them and^ by tall;ii^ about 
thSr everyday nives. Much of jj^is inforifiation can best be 'obtainetl 
in'formaUy. 



i;ni'e adniinistrative processes by . which idCal citizens c§n bdj\ involved 
iifpraviding aBcTp^niMng for effective education, are of thfee differtet.Jevels 
—(1). leading Jo aft 'understanding of the individual pifpil. (2) assastiAg the 
spe^ficifichool, and (3) approaching education, frpm a regiojial pSrSpecJive. 
Wifli regard to the fir^t of ,thes$— the levpl of tjie individual pupil-^I have 
bng advocated that at least; dne of the'pupil's t^Sichers, p^hapS the home 
foom* teacher, ought meet the pare^its in tfeir homp\ about the same time 
that clos^ relations) are established with any particular pupil, ^hereafter 
regular contact' ought '?>e mainlined. "* ' 
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have two reasons for insisting that these contacts ought be in the 
pup. s home: l.rstly, we can glean ,„uch inforn.ation merely by looking 
about us: c eanlmess and tidiness. afTluence. books and artifacts and so on 
Further and^cqually importantly, we're on their home ground and. I believe' 
are hc^fore more likely to meet them in a relaxed nJinner. Par;ntal con> 

sin tT' '""-'^P^'^"^'' ^'"^ ^" appreciation of 

the r s. uat.on. The teacher too. can ask his usual questions in ways that 
add to the meanmgs gleaned frqni his observations while his usual questions 
will be supplemented by others prompted by these same observa^ons A 
the contacts contmue durmg the course of the year I envisage the develop- 
ment Of a complete two-way dialogue as parents and teacher each share 
information about the growth of the pupil. 

Recently I have learned that Victoria's Maryvale High School has 
developed a variant of this type of program. One attempt to bring non^ 
participating parents 'into contact with what (Maryvale) school is thinking 
and doing began with a parent who invited some friends and the principal 
and senior mistress to an evening at her home. There in an informal way 
parents and teachers met. The main ideas of the school were broughrup 
and discussed. Parents were able to ask questions freely.' This successful 
firs, house-meeting was followed by others and 'over 130 families' have bin 
nyolved. 'It IS felt that these house groups are an important aspect to he 
life of our school. There are sevtral reasons for this conclusion: 

* Parents meeting with meLcrs of the teaching staff and each other 
in a small group feel morb ready to discuss any problems: 

* Parents who have not previously visited the school feel more ready 
to do so. ^ J 

* In many cases the child reacts in a . favourable manner after parents 
nave been involved in house groups.'" 

»h. '^^''^ -"'^ ^sP-'^ts to planning- 

the particular courses offered within the school and the overall orientation 
of the school. Irrespective of the manner in which any school is organized 
and of Its overall bias or orientation, teachers who have something in 
common-they qay teach the same subject, or the same qroup of pupils 
or, he same age or form level-ought join with parents, citizens and repre- 
sentatives of organizations in the locality to create a committee The 
program that I envisage is for the. teachers to outline their tentative cur- 
rK:ulum. making explicit their objectives, their underlying assumptions and 
their overal programme. The lay members would react to thes/ proposals 
with general discussion, questions and suggestions. Hopefully the meetings 



ShnoP v°T Account of Parent Involvement and Practices at Maryvale Hieh 

to contain more than one local education area. / ^^^^^^^'^^^ area 
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would be of an informal nature. Probably they would only need to be held 
three or four times a year— but the first of these, obviously, ought take place 
VERY early in the school year. 

^The result of the types of parent-teacher contact that 1 have been 
outlining will be a public informed about what the school is attempting, 
why it is doing so and the resources that are available for the implementation 
of the programme. From time to timfe it may be advisable to hold a general 
meeting of parents and teachers to review the goals of the school and its 
success in attaining them. Consequent upon such meetings it may be worth- 
while codifying the goals in a simple brochure about the school for new 
teachers and parents. 

The type of parental organizations that are already functioning, for 
each school, should have their tasks made easier by the existence of an 
informed public. The needs of the schools will be known, as well as the 
priorities for these needs, and, something often lacking at present, there 
will be a knowledge that the equipment provided will be used. These 
committees in conjunction with the principal would have control of funds 
for their own schools. 

At the present time, few school committees can raise the cash needed 
by their schools. Any form of voluntary contribution scheme seems to run 
into a few simple problems. Some parents forget to contribute, and there is 
no effective way of making them remember. Others of them ask 'Why should 
we?' A minority genuinely canncjK^fford to. Two of the .results of my 
survey surprised me. One was the near unanimity expressed by teachers 
that local government rates should be raised to provide additional funcls 
for education. Tl^ other was the view that the local council has a positive 
contribution to make in educational planning for both specific schools and 
for the council area as a whole. 

As most of you will realize, one objection to the use of local govern- 
ment rates for educational purposes is that childless and absentee property 
owners object to it as they derive no direct benefit from it. When it needs 
to be increased they often exert pressure to ensure that the increase is 
minimal rather than optimal. I believe two steps can be taken to overcome 
these objections. Firstly, I see no reason why this type of rate should 
not be leviecron occupiers rather than property owners. Admittedjy there 
would be administrative difficulties but surely, if we can levy a dog licence 
fee we can strike an educational rate on residents. Secondly, does *educa- 
tionaP need to be synonymous with 'schoor and, regardless of the answer 
to that question, must schools be limited lo use by teachers and pupils 
for merely thirty hours a week? In both cases, I believe the answer is 'no'. 
Our schooling facilities are in a parlous condition but many of these same 
facilities could be available to the general public outside school hours. 
Schools and councils both raise funds 'to service separate libraries, sports 
fields, public halls and so on. While it is nice to have your own, surely 
it is wise to rationalize one's needs when one is poor. Hence, why don't 
we so plan our community facilities that duplication is avoided enabling 
the *spare' funds so created to be used in other ways. Thus the state 
government might provide library space in each school, but the council 
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provide the books— for children, the teachers and the general public. The 
patents, instead of buying library bonks could easily find other uses for 
their funds, such as free educational tours or additional audio-visual equip- 
ment. 

If these comments amount to little more than common sense, let me 
jump into a more controversial topic. I would not limit this educational 
rate to state schools, or to projxts that would mainly bjn:fit state school 
pupils. My suggestion is that this rate would be controlled by a special 
LcKal Education Committee responsiblj to the local govjrnm:!nt authority.* 
Its membership would consist of such people as councillors (representing 
the council and ratepayers), educators (from both inspectors and schools) 
and school committep. Other groups (such as the Chamber of Commerce) 
might also be represented permanently. Other members could be co-opted 
as necessary.^ This cft\nimittee would be charged with planning the overall 
educational development^gLahe local government area. It would, in this 
respect, co-operate with the regional planning authority in the location «f 
such facilities as schools and recreation grounds that pupils would use 
intensively during the week. It would co-ordinate the programs of the 
various schools so that there^was some balance between the wishes of the 
parents and the courses and types of school available.' Also among its tasks, 
probably its most important, would be the disbursement of the funds 
raised by the educational rate. To be effective in this role it would need to 
establish overall priorities for the entire local government area. As a result, 
if it considered that the most urgent priority lay in the provision of some'' 
facility at the local catholic school — then that is what is first provided. 

Mv colleague from La Trobe University, Professor Goldman, has 
assertecf that Australia's education is the world's worst. I believe he is 
correct. Therefpfre» the time has come to forget differences and get on with 
the task of refVitalizing the set-up. The facts of the situation are such that 
we cannot mford, to do without either the classrooms of the non-govern- 
ment schools'TJrtheir teachers. As their pupils are little Australians, too, 
we must take those steps which will most quickly yield excellent education q 
for all. In most cases this will be achieved by improving existing structures 
— not by destroying them or ignoring them. ^ 

It is sometimes claimed that the existence of the independent schools 
diverts those parents who are influential and able to express themselves away 
from the state system, to the detriment of th'e latter. As there is undoubtedly 
some truth in this, I see no reason why their educators and parental associ- 
ations should be disenfranchized from the Local Education Committee that 
I have proposed. Furthermore, if the facilities of some of these independent 
schools are as excellent as is claimed, then they would derive little direct 



'As an example of what I envisage here — a minority of parents might want a 
*SummerhilI* type school, while a mujoritv might want practically oriented vocational 
type schools. Left to themselves, each school might try to meet the latter demand, 
since it Vould meet the wishes of the majority, in this sort or situation the iLOca! 
Education Committee would plan ^one suitably located school as a Summerhfll 
type, and remove zoning restrictions so that all who wished could attend the type 
of school of their choice. 
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bzmi\i in the immediate future from the suggested educational r«^e. Certo^ly 
they would share in the overall facilities that are provided from it for the 
community. In a long-term pjnpcctive. on^ie all facilities have reached 
somewhat similar standards then they too would fmd some of their needs 
being accorded high priority by the Local Education Committee^ 

The suggestions that I have madj to this point are. I believe, implement- 
abia now. Some tjachcrs already make a point of knowing the families of 
their pupils. Some schools already mvolve their parents in overall school 
planning. Regional committees (although not under the aegis of the local 
government authority) have functioned effectively at different tim^s. All that 
is needed is the willpower of teachers to get them underway. The success 
of the examples of which I am aware and the flood of letters to the pqess 
on educational matters suggests that the parental response will bz gratifying. 

Ultimately. I would hope that the Local Education Commutee could 
be delegated much of the work of the state department of education with 
respect to day-to-day planning and administration of education within the 
local government area. This, of necessity, would mean the disbursement to 
the committees of the funds necessary for this purpose. While this disburse- 
ment should in principle be on some basis such as so much per pupil within 
the local government area, compensatory grants would need to be made 
to Local Education Committees with particularf problems, as in the inner 
city suburbs where the return from any rate might well be low in comparison 
to the state average. Whether such a compensatory grant should come from 
the state or the commonwealth is a point which need not concern us. 

Obviously there are a myriad of practical problems involved in the 
implementati5n of the ideas I have outlined. Some of these problems are 
minor in nature and can be overcome easily if we so wish it. Others of 
them are quite fundamental. It has been my intention to be provocative, 
my aim will have succeeded if you now bsgin to debated these issues among 
yourselves and seek answers to the questions and problems I have indicated. 
Your answers may not be the same as those I have suggested— that matters 
little so long as they are answers. After alK as a critic it behooves me not 
to merely/ belittle, and denigrate but to also ofT:r some alternative. My 
suggestion^ is but one' and there are undoubtedly several other possible 
courses ot action. 

At Ihe present time there are two opposing trends. On the one hand, 
the state governments appear to be moving in the direction of decentraliza- 
tion. In New South Wales there is a government department for this very 
purpose. In Victoria there has been the delegation of increased responsibility 
to school committees and an election promise of regional offices for the 
department. Opposing this trend is that of the central government to extend 
its powers and to consolidate within Canberra those which it has long 
held. Clearly, in the mass urban society of today many aspects of life 
that were once purely local are now of national significance. Hence it is 
understandable that the central government does and perhaps should 
bccpme involved. In doing so» however. I believe it must search for ap- 
proaches that do not stultify the localities. Rather, it is essential to the 
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national interest that some way be found ao overcome ^he anonymity that 
many authorities claim characterizes mass ^rban , society. One step in this 
direction is to foster processes that enable citbfetf^' to identify with a locality. 
I believe that the processes I have outlined for local involvement in 
educational planning would provide this sense of identity for our citizens and 
simultaneously increase the effectiveness of our educational system. 
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CREATING CLASSROOM CLIMATE BY INFLUENCING 



NORMS— AN APPROACH TO EDUCATIONAL 
PLANNING 

Rtv. Knnii D. Piarson, b.id,, m.a.(M'. 

Director, Board" (tf Christian Education, Melbourne 

ARGUMENT 

The word 'climate' when applied to groups which meet for learning 
pr other task,s attempts to describe the 'milieu' or internal environment and 
^'Will do so in terms of categories such as: safe or threatening; open or 
closed; collaborative or competitive; self-directed or other-directed. 

Learning climate is largely determined by 'norms' or expected patterns 
of behaviour as perceived by members of the group. Norms of one sort 
or another will emerge for good or ill in every group; they make for the 
possible enhancement of learning, or they obstruct learning and growth. 

The wise teacher will take the trouble to analyze the climate of his 
classroom and seek to identify the operating norms and assess their value 
in relation to his goals for the class. Norms can be changed, and the 
best way is usually as the teacher himself sets a model and demonstrates 
the values he espouses in his own ways of working with and relating to 
the class. Much educational planning takes into account structures and 
programmes and omits this very important part of planning for improved 
learning. 

As well as working to establish a growth-inducing climate, it will, 
of course, be necessary to provide for a variety of learners. Some will be 
able to take more initiative, others will be more dependent on authority, at 
least for a time. This paper analyzes a variety of climates and norms 
^and makes suggestions about pl^i]ijl|i|Lto create them. 

PERSPECTIVE OF THIS PAPl 




' An area of study which has emerged since the second world war has 
come to hft known as Applied Behavioural Science. It is an interdisciplinary 
fcld, drawing on insights of education, psychology* sociology, religion and 
other disciipuies related to what are sometimes called *the helping profes- 
s?ons\ For some* Applied Behavioural Science is best known for its work 
in the field of human relations, particularly in sensitivity training through 
•laboratory method'. 

In its broader gontexts it includes research, experiment and inter- 
ventions in planned chgjige strategies for persons, groups or organizations. 
Amongst the categories which have developed for the analysis of interaction 
in groups and emergmg structures are those of norms and group climate. 
Their particular relevance Xo the classroom and other milieus of teaching 
and learning will become apparent. 
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ANALYSLS OF CiRpUP AND INTKRPERS(>NAI> RELATIONS 

Tlic field of study may be illustrated by an analogy proposed by Jack 
Cibb.* Imagine yourself coming to a new class and having witlj you ^ 
photograph of the class at work. You will bj abL to make some provisional 
inferences about class structures and interaction. Vtou] facial expressions* 
you may infer something about level of motivation of the pupils, frort* 
glances being exchanged between two pupils we may infer something of 
attitudes to each other, from bodily postures an atmosphere of tension 
or relaxation may bj inferred. If a moving sound film were available' 
considerably more information would havj been available. Such categoric^ 
as forces, structures, interaction patterns and related factors are tlie concerit 
of Applied behavioural Science. 

NORMS 

Norms, unwritten standards for coqduct. or 'ground rules', will soon 
begin to emerge in any group of P-'Ople. large or small. l or example, a 
norm seems to exist regarding the seat the passenger chooses in a taxi-— 
a man alone sits in front next to the driver, a woman alon;* in the backr 
two persons of whatever sex in the back. etc. Ihis is not a matter of 
regulation hke tiriving on the left, using safety bells, etc.. or a habit which 
varies from person to perso% It may perhaps be seen as a *group habit' 
extending the concept from an individual's personal habits to characteristic 
practices for a groijp — usually followed, sometin^'s violated, but coninu)^ 
enqugh to form , a basis for prediction. We are getting close to it if v^c 
describe a norm as a shari^ expectation of what members of a group 
shouldxlo. perhaps even of how they should fed or what they should think- 

' (If would be a useful activity at this sta^ to identify norms for 
of the various groups to which the, reader belongs, since the skill of 
recognizing norms is an important one in those who woukj participate 
in planned change.) 

SOURCE OF NORMS 

At times norms seem to emerge in a way wliich is unplanned, almost 
sp(^ntaneous. A group of housewives meeting more or less regiil^y ovcf 
a cup of morning coffee may soon develop a norm about what sort of 
conversation is acceptable, what gossip is Mn bounds' and what is excluded- 
Or neighbourhood couples meeting in each others' homes from time i6 
time will develop norms about what level of intimacy is appropriate, and 
with whom (handshakes; pjcks, hugs. etc.). 

Past experience and conditioning of members wdl, of course, be very 
influential in determining which norms emerge. In some groups th^rc 
will be almost unarjjmous acceptance of the appropriateness of some actions 
and responses or the inappropriatcness of dthcrs. described in some circles 
hs good or HSd form. Members of a groupMbringexpeci^tions which ar<? 



•Dynamics of Instructional Groups (Chapter VI in 59th^ Yearbook of Nationaf 
Society fof Study of Education 1960^, 
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already so wiik-ly sharcil that they bxoniL- the norms of their group, 1 hey 
arc hkcly to remain so. jvrhaps n/ver verbah/aL but still cieterrninalive of 
coniiuct until they arc brought io ciinseiousncss by bjing violated or 
challengeiJ. 

In many cases, cxpivtations of members of a new group will be varied, 
at times in conlliet. It may tike a long time for norms to emerge, and 
, then they may still Ix; tentative and represent the inlluenee of a strong 
person or sub-group more than group consensus. Hiis is to. pass no juilge- 
ment on the desirability or otherwise, of the en>rri5ing norm it is mWc 
an attempt to identify its source. . 

It is apparent that the centres of power and authority in a group, 
whether liesignated leadership or emecgent power figures, have a large 
say in which norms emerge. Thus not oidy the teacher but individuals and 
sub-groups in a class can exert strong foriiiative influence. 

It will also be a^lparent that in our situation, teachers can assume 
quite erroneously that thei^ vahies and thp related norms they espouse 
are obviously right and therefore accepted by their class (and all sensible 
people). It is all too easy to minimi/c the effect of other norms withm 
the group, moving in other directions, at times^directly opposed. 

CLIMATE 

Rather than proceed by way of formal definition, let us approach. the 
concept of climate by illustrating it in the life of typical groups. 

When I entei; a group. I come with some basic questions to which at 
least some tentative answers can usually be given even after a short pariod 
of interaction with other members. 

What is the group's attitude to change? Is it a 'group which encourages 
its members to think and innovate or does it prefer conformity and staying 
with the safe and acceptable? 

What is the groups iUitude to openness and experiment? Can one take 
risks in terms of revealing himself and trying new behaviours or does 
suspicion, distrust or threat act as a deterrent? How are deviants treated? 
What sorts of behaviour are rewarded., and what sorts punished by the 
group? Can members count on support from others in carrying through 
projects or is there a comjx^tiiiveness which is reluctant to let others get 
loo far ahead? ^ 

What is the group's attitude to ilself? Is it marked by defensiveness 
or a tolerance of evaluation and self-criticism? 

Answers to these, questions supply information about the climate or 
atmosphere of a group. Even a well-trained observer may have difficulty 
in analyzing. Climate is largely a matter of feeling responses ktdueed by 
the group life and interaction rather than specific definable cognitive descrip- 
tiQns. Its reality and power are none the less— perhaps even more becaute 
of the large measure of affect. Feel, atmosphere, emotional tone. climatQ; 
these terms are roughly synqr^ymous as descriptions of this aspcct of grq^i^ 
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When we speak of climate, we are not necessarily talking about the 
values espoused by a group — we are talking about the actual, not the ideal. 
Indeed, assessment of climate may be a pointer to the operative as distinct 
from the stated value system by which a group operates. 

We may be getting nearer the concept of cliSiate when we see it as a 
cluster of norms which have emerged and can lead to such general descrip- 
tions, oiK the one hand, as open, trustful, growth-inducing, supportive, 
on on the other hand as closed, suspicious, defensive, competitive. . 




EFFECTS t^F CLIMA'fik^ON LEARNING 

Jack R. Gibb,* in an article *Sociopsychological Processes of Group 
Instruction', identifies poles in what for him is the most critical dimension 
of climate in teaching-learning groups, viz., support as against defensiveness. 
A supportive climate, he asserts, is conducive tq a reduction in defensive- 
ness and an increase in many dimensions he values for the learner: 

• more initiating behaviour 

• more growth 

• more catharsis ^ 

• more perceptiveness 

• more acceptance, and empathy. 

. ' . 
By contrast, a defensive climate >^results in: 

• m^j^jefensiveness 

• ml^ responding behaviour 

• less growth 

•. Jess perceptiveness 

• Ifcss empathy. 

FACTORS CREATING CLIMATE 

Climate evolv.es from characteristic behaviours or norms in the groups. 
Gibb suggests, for example, that four contributing factors to a supportive 
climate may be identified as: - 

• shared problem solving attitude . 

• acceptance 

• empathy 

• sensitive listening. 




♦Article in Human Forces in Teaching and Learning (Ed. Bradford V, 'i|sr!L., Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1961, 3rd edition -1968. ^ ^ 
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On the other hand, behaviours likely to produce and heighten a 
defensive climate a^;:: 



• advice giving 

• defence 

• controlling 



• censoring 

• persuasion 

• punishing. 



shared problem-solving 

attitude 
acceptance t 
empathy 
listening 



,-«- 

Supportive 
I Climate 



— defensiveness 

-f initiating behaviour 

+ growth 

-f catharsis 

-f perceptiveness 

4- acceptance and empathy 

4- free communication 

+ risk taking 



Figure 1— The Supportive Climate* 
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Defensive j 
Climate 



-f cautious communication 
-f suspicion I 
+ defensiveness 
4- responding behaviour 

— growth 

— perceptiveness 

— empathy 



TFiGURE 2— The Defensive Qimate* 



We have used the term characteristic behaviours. Another approach 
is to look for norms that have emerged with respect to each of these. We 
ask. for example, has a norm developed about what response is nlost 
appropriate to a member's stating of a personalM-'oblem— will others help 
the member to identify and clarify the issues andseek alternative solutions, 
or will they rush in to give advice and tell him what to do? Amongst other 
possibilities is. of course, the fact that no norm has developed about this 
question — either it happens so infrequently or the group as a whole is 
indifferent to ^ow^ is handled. 

It is all too easy for a classroom to slip into a climate or atmosphere 
we have described as defensive. Gibb's comment is still relevant; 

'Because of the nature of our classroo|p activities, most teachers 
tend to engage engage in a considerable amount of persuasional 
activity. They give advice, control the activities of the students in 
many ways, try to subtly influence, to persuade and "guide" the 



id In 



•Based iSn Gibb, J. R. Factors Producing Defensive Behaviour Within Groups, IV 
Ajin./Tech. Report. Office of Naval Research. Contract Nonr-2285(01). November 
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behaviours of the students who come under their tutelage. Less 
subtly, the teacher may use punishment, evaluation, and censoring 
-as mechanisms for keeping the class in line. These behaviours tend 
to produce similar behaviours in the class. The total end product 
of^ these behaviours is a defensive climate. This persuasional and 
selling climate is characteristic of our culture and tends to be carried 
over into the schoolroom. The dynamics of competition for extrinsic 
rewards arc suclr as to produce defensiveness. Most of the strains of 
the schoolroom tend to produce defensive climates, l^e teacher is 
usually under strong pressure^ from within himself and from those 
administratively above him to cover a certain amount of ground, to 
mould the students in certain prescribed patterns, to reward what is 
accepted as good behaviour, to guide and counsel studems who 
deviate from accepted patterns of behaving. By administering:?xtrinsic 
rewards for confaf;ming behaviour and by attempting to control the 
behaviour of members, the teacher inevitably builds resistance and 
defensiveness in the classroom.'* 

OTHER POLES, TO CONSTOER IN DESCRIBING CLIMATE 

In some ways, the dimension of supportive as against defensive climate 
can be said to be the basic and determinative one. Some other related 
dimensions deserve study as well. These have .variously been described as 
safe (for risking new behaviour) as against threatening, open as against 
closed/ collaborative as ' against* competitive. 

Increasing attention is ^eing given to yet another dimension, that of 
self-directed as against other-directed learning as the major focus. This has 
to do with the observation ihit many classroom procedures result in the 
learner's remaining too dependent on the teacher and for too long. It holds 
up the ide^l of the self-directed learner, increasingly able to driagnose his 
own learning needs, to discover resources to help, to achieve his ends and 
to be able to move through a variety of postures, sometimes dependent on • 
an expert whose help he values, at other time^ taking the initiative himself 
or with a small group with similar interests. . ' 

CONFLICT OF NORMS ' ^ . 

People owe allegiance of one sort or another to many groups and this 
inevitably leads to a conflict of loyalties. For example, in the^ase of a 
school c|iild, it may be between what mother wants, what friends want 
and what the teacher wants. Each group will have norms it wishes to impose. 
One attempted solution win be for the person concerned to operate by the 
norms of the relevant group at a particular tttVie. but conflict cannot so 
easily be avoided. J 

There is the familiar phenomenon of the pupil who wants to co-operate 
an^l contribute to the class activity (the norms the teacher would espouse) 
but who faces ridicule from class members who label him a 'teacher's pet' 



•Gibb, Jack R. in article 'Sociopsychological Processes of Group Instructiorv* in 
Hitmun f''<}rct'Syin Teaching and Lcarni/ig, op. cit. 



or in today's jargon a 'conshie* (short for conscientious, p-rhaps) for 
violating their norm that 'too much eagerness from one or two is undesirable 
as it leads to greater pressure on the others to produce'. 

This may lead to abdication to the . pressurej; of the group in many 
instances, although it is possible, where the person Is strong enough, that 
he may react more creatively and 'become arf energy-exerting influence on 
one group in the light of the wisdom he hasr^learnt in other plac-s. 

Situations of conflict are so common in the classroom as to sug\;rst 
that this is one area deserving serious attention from teachers who jwoulci 
- pfan to change to a more growth-inducing climate. ' 



- SOME DESIRABLE NORMS 

What norms are most likely to lead to the growth and development 
of the learner? The answer to this question will depend on one^^y^e 
system and philosophy of education. It is a useful exercise to'^Ji^^o 
express in the form of norms the conditions which would be ^j^Tas 
approaching the ideal. Here are some lot a start: ' 

About initiative . ^ ^ 

Whilst the teacher, because of his knowledge, experience and teaching 
skills may be expected to take a major initiative in the selection of content 
and the proposing of procedures, suggestions from class members are wel- 
comed, taken seriously and where feasible are tried out. 

About communication 

Whilst at times the flow of conversation will be directed to and l>om 
one person (teacher or other in a presenting role), there will be freedom 
to communicate laterally between class members, still in an orderly manner. 

About the approp^teness of different ways of working 

It is recognized th^at there will be differing levels of dependence/in- 
dependence, initiative, etc.. among class members and different ways of 
working appropriate to individual needs and state of growth are acknow- 
ledged and respected. 

About responsibility for choice 

The learning community, teachers and pupils together, will hold upr,to 
each other the possibilities and advantages of changed behaviour, but will 
respect the individual's right to make his own choice — as far as possible. 
<md where^ the rights of others are not infringed. 

About dependence 

While dependence on authority figures and familiar structures is often 
appropriate, 'members are encouraged to grow in independence and in 
taking responsibility for their own learning, while recognizing the inter- 
dependence of class members on each other. 
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About deviant behaviour 



The class is tolerant of deviants in its membership and increasingly 
able to assess whether occurrences of deviation are due to individual differ- 
ences, innovation and risk-taking, or desire to disrupt (or. more likely, a 
mixture of these). 

There will not be agreement on all the above. This is not important. 
Indeed the above examples probably reveal something about me and my 
current responsibilities in educational activities of a particular sort at adult, 
rather than at child level. My point is that there is valujuin making explicit 
what often is not openly recognized. 



WAYS OF INDUCING NORMS 



1' 



How can one begin to influence norms already established and work . 
towards the adoption of others considered more desirable? 

An important first step is to identify the operant norms. This may btf 
at first^the responsibility of the teacher, but it will be important to check 
perceptions with members of t*he class for their accuracy. Hopefully, 
especially with older children and adults, it is an exercise in which they 
too can share. / 

Then to hold them up for critical review, discussion and evaluation J 
in as objective a manner as is possible, gives the opportunity to identify 
which tend to allow maximum freedom and interaction and which tend to 
hamper it, and make for suspicion and distrust. / 

There may well be no ^asy resoluiiun of differences. Tq/take an 
extreme example, the inmates of a detention insimltion for aelinquent ^ 
adolescents will see their very identity threatened and see themselves being 
co-opted by representatives of the establishment if they move from a norm 
of distance and aloofness to one of co-operation and open interaction. My 
assertion is simply that there is more hope of change if norms are clearly 
identified, opposing views heard clearly and respected as far as possible, 
and disSussion encouraged. 

Perhaps the most powerful approach is for the teacher to model in 
his own behaviour the norms he considers desirable as far as he can. to 
make known now he feels (as well as what he thinks) about them, to 
recognize when he himself violates his own nOrms and to talk openly about 
it. and to assume that class members can, with encouragement, begin too 
to work by such norms. 

A useful methodological approach is for him to identify and encourage 
Others also to do so. when norms are being proposed, when they begin to 
find acceptance, when they are being tested, challenged, broken or revised, 
and to involve as many as possible in this activity as a conscious process, 
so that the norms are seen as common property. 
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^EDUCATIONAL. PLANNING ' ' 

tt-c .• " ^. ^ 

^JMucational^ Dtymm must obvio^sly tikij|l^into account structures^ 
pUfxicula.' cla3sra« .seffctiori"- andl'Cl^ssifipation procedui-cs. 

^rogramiiitag aocl/^ by ^he average teacher as rather 

iferiidtc and lna<k«S to*hiifa, . y* 

, Hoover iraademiate the . prcaeht "stfci^ctufcs. bowever rernqte^ould' 
^eeaijd J>€^h^ theif 'ren^l. a start can be made by each 

vtcdoher ih Jiis^^ownilassroobf. 

, : : y . V ' . < ^•> V ■ ■ ■ ^ 

- . One of the^id^r differences betwteb.^lasscs is this dimension of climate 
^r' atiiTosphere! Much tpoje^cari be don^ Jp influence the q^uality of this 
' Tlimatc bj^T.ecbgnizin^nd working.. with the norms which develop it. 

. ^^^-^^ > : >• •■ 
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PLANNING EDUCATION AND TRAINING FOR 
INDUSTRY'S NEEDS' 

R. V. LaWSON, B.A., M.A.V.E. 

Registrar, The Australian College of Education 
Ex-Principal, Leederville and Fremantle Technical Colleges 

INTRODUCTION 

There is a terrible snob element in Australia, people still regard working 
^ith your hands as something to be deplored. The idea of working 'in a 
nice suit every day has its/ attractions to parents.' Brian Tregillis, Depart- 
ment of Labour and Natiqnal Service.^ 

The World War^f 1939^5^1ed to a great development in industry in 
Australia to nftet the shortages of munitions and of other imports cut off 
by the exigencies of the time. Australia was suddenly made aware of the 
lack of workers with industrial training and experience. 

Technical Education Departments in all States were co-opted by the 
Commonwealth Government and large sums of money were spent in equip- 
ping institutions with new machines and buildings where necessary. Staffs 
were expanded and rapid training schemes^ evolved. Most of these schemes 
were successful and resulted in many workers gaining partial recognition 
in many of the skilled trades. In spite of opposition, experience showed that 
these full-tim^, preliminary training schemes were successful and the 
'dilutees* produced from them were in many cases able to take their places 
successfully alongside recognized tradesmen after some experience had 
been gained in industry. 

The part played by Technical Education Departments in training 
members of the Services in technical sections has had little publicity but 
technical institutions with civilian instructors, trained many thousands of 
servicemen in the basic skills required for their later specialized work'' ia 
the services. » 

As the war drew to a conclusion and men began to re-enter civilian 
life, the need for training became greater .and the Commonwealth Recon- 
struction Training Scheme was set up for this purpose. Very large sums of 
money were poured into the State Technical Institutions for more buildings^- 
more equipment and^to pay for extra staff required. A great expansion of 
Technical Education resulted and the necessity for closer co-operation with 
industry became apparent. 

At the 'tradesman' level most of the training schemes involved a period 
of full-time instruction at a Technical Institution followed by a subsidized 
period in industry with regular assessment until the trainee was considered 



^Trcgillis, B. Vocational Training— A Look at the Future^ The Australian Technical 
Teacher, February, 1971. . 
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to have • rcaqhed the standard of a tradesman. DespUc^ll 
industrial unions, these schemes were generally successful] 
thousands of skilled men to the labour force. 




At other levels much training was done at Certificate. Diploma and 
Associateship level with the C.R.T.S. subsidizing institutions and individual 
students. Perhaps some day a study will be njade of the impact of the 
C.R.T.S. and the war on Australian Education. Much was learnt, much has 
now been forgotten. 

These schemes have been mentioned because, at . present, training 
methods are being examined with a view to cutting down time taken to 
qualify as tradesmen or technicians. 

The efficiency of our workforce is a factor which can promote or limit 
the industrial expansion which has been so marked since the war. The 
introduction of more complex processes and methods into industry means 
that the level of skill of the workforce must be raised. There is less need 
today for the unskilled worker but more for the so-called semi-skilled 
and skilled. The problem of obtaining such workers is complicated by many 
facfors. some of which will be discussed in more detail later but should 
be noted at this stage: 

(1) The raising of the school age has produced a somewhat more educated 
school leaver who is not always content to become an apprentice. 

(2) The prestige of *white collar' occupations has led to a disinclination 
on the part of many young men to enter *manual work'. 

(3) The long period of training involved in many trades, with low wages 
for much of the period, has become unattractive. 

(4) Most trade work is not regarded as a *cafie|^r' because tradesmen, 
generally, do not have any guaranteed continuity of employment. 

(5) Graduation to higher positions is now more difficult for tradesmen 
and technicians as more firms now employ University graduates in 
positions once occupied by men who had risen through the ranks through 
ability and part-time study to gain extra qualifications. 

(6) *Over the last century the age of puberty in both sexes has been advanc- 
ing by about five months a decade.'- This earlier maturity means a need 
for earning power to be achieved earlier. Early marriages, naw much 
more common than. say. 20 years ago affect training. 

In this pap^r it is not proposed to discuss training and education at 
University or other ^technologist' level but to keep to the training of the 
semi-skilled, skilled tradesmen and ^technicians'. The relationship pi second- 
ary education to industry will also be discussed. / 




Comfort. A, Maturity. Times Educational Supplement (date uncertain). 
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THE PROBLEM 

*Morc than 50 per cent of those who left school last year would enter 
the workforce to receive in their workmg lives no additional trammg other 
than that provided by their employers.'^ 

In 1969 the ages of students in secondary educational institutions were 
as under (to nearest 1000):* 

14 years 2^0,000 

15 years .... 174,000 

16 y?ars 112,000 

17 years 58,000 

18 plus years 19,000 

When these figures are analyzed it is obvious that of the 220,000 14- 
year-olds, only about 70,000 will still be at school at age 17. 150,000 will 
have left. Of course many will enter full-time courses in so-called non- 
tertiary institutions which usually have entry requirements of about the 
old intermediate' or 'Junior' Certificate level. Such courses woald include 
Certificate and Diploma courses at Technical Colleges; AgriculTWal Schools 
^d colleges; armed forces; business colleges, etc. Statistics are hard to 
dbtain but, if we estimate the number entering these as, say 60,000, almost 
certainly an over-estimate, this still leaves an intake into industry, dii'ectly 
from some kind of school, as 100,000. Of these, many will enrol for part-time 
courses at various institutions. Most will have had no preparation for 
any kind of employment. 

Of the 70,000 leaving school in the 17-plus bracket, about 30.000 will 
enter universities and about 12,000 will enter full-time courses at institutes 
of advanced education. 

At the end of 1969, total university enrolments were 105,000; colleges 
of advanced education (F-T and P-T) 43.900; technical colleges and schools 
(not including technical high and F-T Victorian technical schools) 380,000; 
teachers' colleges 30,000. The numbers in other areas are not feadily avail- 
able but, if we allow, say, 20,000, this would make a total of 580,000 people 
being educated aft^r leaving secondary schools. The majority of these are 
part-time students. These figures really need further analysis because many 
are adults, especially in C.A.E. and T.Ed. However, the nOmber being 
directly- vocationally trained in technical institutions would be the great 
majority, j8<etf allowing for those doing 'hobby' and *craft' classes. The 
number/fn the 15-25 group who are noj being trained in any formal course 
is at i^st equal to the total number ^ all educational institutions although 
some of these/receive training of one Kind or another, possibly on the job. 

^r/"^^ Thesr^gures show that far too little is being done for the non-ma tric- 
ulajU-student and that, in general, far too much emphasis is placed on the 
^r-^'ijucation for the post-matriculant. The definition of 'tertiary' education has 



3Tr«ginis^) B. op. cit. 
^ ♦Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics, Schools, 1969. 
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Su L whlh • ^"'^'^ Conimonwealth auspiceS the d^on is^- 

courses .which commence at post-secondary or matriculation bveP This 
has made assistance unavailable to many students who have been capable 

aJ7lZ h"Th' ^"'^'"'y -'^-d^^y scholarships 

are of help and the 'secondary technical' scholarships have also helpS 
many students to achieve certificates and diplomas as full-tim student 
which would only have been available as part-time courses. 

At this point the terminology of levels is introduced which it is 
b:':;^ngS";hr ^^""^"^ '''''''' ^^^^^ employment'can 

Unskilled (labourers) 

Semi-skilled (operatives, as some clerks, shop assistants, bulldozer 
drivers, etc.) 

Skilled workers (craftsmen) 

Technicians (diploma and certificate, teachers) 

Technolcfgist (university or C.A.E.) 

Supervisor 

Management 

No occupation is entirely without skill of any kind although perhaps 
m some labouring occupations the body of knowledge may be almost nU 
Even the man on the shovel needs some training in the right way tofiandlc 
his implement if he is to maintain maximum output over long periods. 

The terms technician and technologist in particular, have assumed wj^er 
meanings than the original usage which stemmed largely from the engineer- 
ing industry Today a technologist could be an accountant or graduate of 
some discipline such as economics, etc. Usually the terms are now used 
. rather to indicate a level of work-e.g.. techfical level, technological level, 
etc. ^ 

The problem of educating and training the large number of school 
eavers who have left school before matriculation is the chief concern of 
this paper. An even larger problem exists in considering what should be 
done to give education to that large number who receive no formal educa- 
tion after leaving school. Perhaps more consideration to this will b- given 
by governments in the future. One suggestion would be "day release for all 
students up to the age of. say. 18 to attend some form of education 
Problems of staffing, accommodation, programming, etc. would be immense 
m^r'^w ."'^ ''y'"8 '° implement the Educatibn Act of 

u u ,^ someone will do some research on this important probfem 
which will not be discussed further in this paper. 
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WHAT INDUSTRY EXPECTS FROM SECONDARY SCHOOL 
LEAVERS 

In 1959 a committee of the Australian Industries Development Associ- 
ation made a report on Training for Industry'.^ Their report included a 
section which dealt with post-primary education. They were careful to state 
that they examined the effectiveness of post-primary education purely from 
the point of view of industry's needs. Post-primary education was considered 
at national level so that some of their findings and recommendations may 
not apply in all states, some states having already taken action on Some 
•f the lines indicated. . 

The committee considered the subject under three (3)- aspects:^ 

1. Post-primary school curricula 

2. Teaching methods 

3. Guidance and counselling 

The committee took the view that post-primary curricula must take 
into account the manpower requirements of industry. This would not neces- 
sarily mean that specifically vocational courses should be given in high 
schools. However, many such schools in U.S.A. and elsewhere do provide 
vocational courses for those students who are not oriented towards academic 
subjects. Much trouble in schools today arises from students who find that 
the normal high school academic subjects are not interesting to them. They 
are often considenfd by teachers as unintelligent or lazy when, in reality, , 
many of these Ifudents are quite intelligent. They are bored with normal 
school work hpt often do well when they find a subject which interests 
them or when^ey enter a new environnunt such as their Jbb or a technical 
school or college. 

m 

Some attempts to design classes for these non-academic students have 
been made but usually have met with little success. This is due to two 
main factors, (a) the courses are usually 'watered down' versions of academic, 
courses, which the students soon realize are meant for the less intelligent ] 
and they find such courses often even less interesting that the original 
academic courses, (b) The teachers in such courses are almost always drawn 
from the ranks of the normal high school staffs. These, very often, are quite 
unable to adapt to entirely new syllabuses, where such are drawn up. and 
continue to use old ideas and methods— the very things from which students 
wish to escape. The teachers in these courses are usually without any 
industrial experience, even in manual arts and |emmercial subjects. 

The A.I.D. A. committee does, however, oppose early specialization as 
this can restrict students in their choice of career and can deprive industry 
•f workers in areas where a demand exists. The aim should be to produce 



« Australian Industries Development Association— Training for Industry Report 

Committee. August. 1959. 
'ibid. ^ * 
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wS,"'fh ''M ' ^'T^ education, whether they be male or female, 

which should prov,de for future educational activities whether m university 
t-.A.t.. technical education, industry or home duties. 

ctnH-ilr^" '"^^"'^'y ^^^^ P'^f"' students who have 

studied a core curriculum involving-English language and expression 

Tolr'nh ; to the sciences, view of 'world history and 

geography. A knowkdge of the language of 'an influential foreign country- 
is also considered desirable. It. is felt by industry that all boys shoU 
.rr^pective of their future vocations, have the opportunity to a 

nH /nnV ''^'"^ ^"'^ '° ^^'^"•"e f^'""'^' with .^riah 

^nt th Tu°"'T" '''""•'^ necessarily be excluded-in 

most schools boys do manual arts and girls, domestic arts. 

f J'^e.^-I ^^A- committee appears to have been influenced by the ideas 
tin a rl'^' 1' "^^de a sweeping generalization, rather 

han a real appraisal of industry's requirements at the various stages of 
^ ''P^'^^P' pertinent to ask whether a student's 

fo /T""' °' ^ f^'^t of importance- 

to employers when selecting apprentices, clerks, etc. Much muddled think- 
ing stiJI exists among employers, unions, teachers (even in technical colleges 
and schools) as to the influence of a good general (so called) education It 
IS now generally accepted that a good student with an academic background 
can usually do well in any type of work and that the old saying that 'good 

r.'v^r rn^^TK"" "" f ^^""^'^ ^"'^ '"'^ ^^t and lere 
never, true. The good student at high school level has usually done so 
because of (a) high I.Q.. (b) intrinsic or extrinsic interest in the work or " 
(c) 'coaching- methods of teaching. . ' ' 

All students with high I.Q.s should be able to do well in any type of 
work, provided that they possess the necessary neuro-muscular co-ordination 
and an interest in the work undertaken. Tests to ensure suitability of' 
co-ordinaUon of eye. brain and muscles can be and should be given to all 
entrants to skilled areas. Aptitude tests to determine ability to master the 
content of a course should also be given-these should.\if possible, ignore 
present body of knowledge. The high I.Q. student or /the others nS 
above may or may not do well in the skilled trades or similar areas. 

Experience has shown that high I.Q. entrants to skilled trades either 
do very well or lo^ interest and withdraw or become poor workers. Many 
also leave the trades for technician or supervisor jobs. In addition, the 
opportunities now offering to the 'brigh^ academic stiidents are becoming 
so numerous that employers cannot recrJit such people ^or the trades and 
^crafts. This situation can only ^come worse while the present conditions 
of trammg and wages continue. -> 

This leaves the employer with little other alternative than to find his 
apprentices, etc.. from among those classed as 'drop-outs'. As sucgested ' 
above, many of these can prove to be excellent employees when they enter 
the new environment which employment provides— they have, in many cases 
sunply lacked interest in academic work. Good testing programmes can 
help employers to select the best types and many agencies, such as the 
Commonwealth Employment Service. Education Department counselling 
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Services, etc., exist for this purpose and could be used much more than 
ihey are at present. The passing away of public examinations at lower levels 
will perhaps persuade more employers to use other, and perhaps more 
reliable methods of selection. 

Whatever an employer may' do to select and an employee afterwards 
do to qualify himself, the fact remains that 100,000 young people leave school 
each year in Australia with little real education slanted towards employ- 
ment suitability. (The chief exceptions to this would be girls with commer- 
cial training.) Perhaps the chief aims of education in schools today can 
be stated briefly as: 

(a) to give children an awareness of the world around them, including 
an appreciation of their culture and of the achievements of science 
and technology; 

(b) to make them good citizens of their country (whatever that may 
mean) with an awareness of its problems; 

(c) to give them a foundation of knowledge that will help them to 
earn a living. ™ 

The last object is given far too little emphasis and most school leavers 
go out quite unprepared for any kind of employment 

While early specialization in many instances may be unwise, there are 
many cases where young people show aptitudes early in life with perhaps 
little interest in the usual school subjects. Something should be done for 
these stur^ents bejore they leave school and this could reWlt in fewer 
*drop-outs\ , ^^^1^, 

At the present time many' alterations in the content ^^^yll^^^4|^K 
secondary institutions are under close scrutiny. For example, the A.S.E^WT 
investigating all areas of science education,. However, most of the research 
undertaken in. connection with syllabus variation is in the hands of teachers 
and academics and still has a good deal of emphasis on preparation for 
tertiary academic studies, although such an object is often denied. Teachers, 
rightly enough, with their knowledge of methods of imparting information ' 
and of the capacities of young people, must -al ways play a leading part in 
the final setting uw of a curriculum. It is doubtful, however, rf assessment 
and statement of the aim of that curriculum is best left to the teachers. 

In research done on the needs of secondary students there has, at times, 
' been some consultation with representatives of industry. However, the 
opinions of the- industrial leaders have been more influenced by the teachers 
than vice versa^. Teachers have *sold' to industry that the matriculant .or 
the leaving'certificate' holder is necessarily the best school leaver to fill any 
job from apprenticeship to office work. This is borne out by increased 
starting salaries, shortened training periods, etc., given to these students. 
Many students who have been labelled failures at the levels mentioned 
would be at least equal in efliciency to the successful candidates if they were 
able to do courses at high schools which suited their attributes and aptitudes. 
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In a report entitled •Secondary Education in Western Australia'^ it is 
. notable that a committee of 12. which was chj/ged with making recom- 
• m.ndat.ons. did not mclude any representative^ from industry but con- 
sisted almost entirely of menib.-rs of the teaching profession. Of those who' 
gave evidence, there was only one employer's organi2ation. and on» em- 
ployee s organization. It would be of int.rest*to know whether othSr opinions 

Tn^'^h'Tu °' '"''"'''y- 8""""'- i"^' not int'^rested 

enough. The recomm.-ndations of th.fommittee are interesting, in particular 
those labelled "High School Certificate*Courses- (Appendix 7) These consist 

„ ; . ^m"..'^^ ^I^'n , ^"'^-^^^.J-J"^" English, maths, science and social 
stud Ls. b) Social Education- which includes library, physical education 
«port_ religious instruction. mu%ic. art. healih education; (c) pre-vocational 
which are stated to be pre-vocationally oriented and special workshops are 
to Jje provided. Included in this area are 'office procedures' 'retail Trade' 
transport . 'home handyman'. 'bcTating'. 'other courses', which includes home 
sc.enc..,typing^_^wo,odwork. metalwork. craft, community service, personal 
development. This . appears, on the surface, an admirable course but in' 
reality is largely a rehash of the old M-T courses, etc. Unless some new 
thinking be given to teacher-recruitment from industry, rather than from 
matriculants such courses seem doomed to failure as were the old 'hioh 
school certificate" courses. • , b 

Very much more objective research must be done in close collaboration 
with industry to find out just what is th»: most desirable product that 
secondary schools should produce at. say. fArth-year level and that such 
research should be undertaken not only at to,) departmental and executive 
level m industry, but among people at all levels so that a truly cross- 
seclional pu:ture can be obtained. There should also be some new thinking 
abrfut teacher recruitment. Entrants from industry, say from skilled trades 
or offices, of mature age. should not have to undergo academic training at 
matriculation level, but should be accepted for teacher training if they can 
pass aptitude tests' for their fitness to be teacher-trained. Many of our best 
lechmcal teachers have not had to matriculate and have don- well in 
teacher training. Perhaps the courses undergone and the experience gained 
n b.coming a skilled tradesman or technician are a^ood an indication of 
fitness for further study as ability to pass examinaft)ns at the end of a 
secondary school course. 

It is urgent that the needs of the 100.000 youne people who enter 
mdustry from schools .ach vcar be studied more closely for the benefit 
of the students and fo' the benefit of industry. Secondary education will in 
future, need to have nan y of its course* Adapted for this purpose, not with 
the Idea that all who enter industry earlv are of low I.Q, but with aptitudes " 
and interests of students in mind. Many of our so-called 'drop-outs' are really 
mte igent children: .cademic actuevement is not the only manifestation of 
intelligence. 



V^drnl'n^a'^W^s^A^^rana '"""'"' Report); Secondary 
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present inclustry*s ideas of what it needs from school leavers is 
confused and often mistaken. Research alone can help to clarify the position 
of schools, and industry. 

WHAT INDUSTRY NEEDS FROM POST-SECONDARY 

INSTITUTIONS * 

The countries of the world which have made the greatest development 
in science, and technology have sponsored tcchnfcian training to a far greater 
extent than we have in Australia.' C. Gilmour.® 

^ As explained earlier it is intended to deat'only with training and educa- 
tion in the areas of semi-skilled, skilled tfad© and' .technician training. 
Under the Common^yealth classification these are not generally cli^ssified as 
•tertiary* because entrance is not necessarily at matriculation level. In *sorae 
states this type of training is undertaken in technical colleges or schools 
while in some (e.g.» in Victoria) much is done in colleges of advanced c5u^- 
tion at certificate level. Some of these courses at *leehnician' level have a 
final standard which; is often close to the standard of sonfl^university degree 
courses and is often so recognized by industry. ^ . '^^ \^ 

The question of nomenclature of courses in the various institutions, 
government, semi-government and private, is becoming o^reater .importance 
with the increasing mobility of the working force'ftrifoughout, Australia. 
Surely it is possible for our educational authx)rij|^^^»^ accepted 
system of awards. For exSmple the term. *diplcmiff has a meaning which 
varies from one state to another as does the-^jwrord *associate§hip'. Many 
private colleges issue 'diplomas' which ' possibly involve no more content 
than that of a single unit in a technical college diploma which, perhaps, has 
20 units. 

The term 'certificate' can cover anything from a single unit to a courSie 
of several units ancrthis.word should not be used for itourses at all but onJy^ 
the terms 'diploma* 'or 'associateship' use(L with, pernaps, divi^ions^^within 
each to indicate the level such as *diploma'^advancea diploma', or perfiaps 
^he term 'licentiate' could be given , wider use. There may be otjbef possible 
names which could, be used. s 

All thfese terms must be most confusing to employers and others who 
try to evaluate qualifications of applicants who come from different states 
and must cause mlich loss of time in trying to find out jUst what standaVd 
each applicant actually reached, cf. universities. 

In training people to take their place in industry, four ebments can 
be identified: 

(a) On-the-job training—^ften labelled *si«ing alo/gside Nellie.'. 

(b) -the-job training— which can t)e done ejtHer at work* or ih a 
school. . ^ 



flGilniour. C. The Responsibility of Technical Education and the Role it might 
Play in the Future, The Australian Technical Tdacher, Febrttary, 1971. 
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(c) Students study in theit.ywn 

(d) PfiL)duction.'*^ 




0 



In app|enticeship"and^ many otliA^Vcupations *on-thc-job' training is 
y ira^^^iju^a^^^^^ 



very 

owinjc. 'to jprc^Jsu 
Iiltlc*li 



inic 



. . niainly developed. In many cases, 

^"^pf^'Wlinpctition and consequent necessity to cut costs, 
is given mmal instruction and 'sitting alongside Nellie' or, 
watc^ia^ a.tradesj^^,|f^work is often the only way that an apprentice or 
other learner can^^L^tr^ the skills which he tries to put^'into practice. In 
most workshopsrffflSi^' responsible for training have, no qualifications as 
instructors. It is. therefore, probable that in future years, more and more 
time will be needed in technical institutions for the acquisition of skills 
as apart from gaining the requircd^body of knowledge'. (Also we must 
provide trajning for t^aip,i,^g oHicef^f 

The co-ordinatioi|r^ '|hese four elements is a problem which has 
yet to be solved. Man* ' ftrs in tecjinical institutions maintain a liaison 
with employers who^fcjky^ attending the school or college but the 
syllabus of work usuaflTWifFy much at variance with the immediate needs 
of industry which govern the work .of an apprentice, subject to the stage 
of his apprenticeship. 



THE SPECTRLfM PRINCIPLE' 



It is possible to define the work^mtent of any job— we already do 
this by the technique of job analysis, ^his determines what is needed in 
terms of knowledge and practical know-how. 

is possible to analyze all jobs, however they are classified, and thus 
created job sp-ctrum or job scale. The jobs at one end would Ij^ve long 
training periods; those at the other, short training periods. In between any 
job could have a position on the sl)ectrum according to the length oi the 
training period. 



THE SPECTRUM PRINCIPLE 




UnskiJJed Low Level 
Skilled 



Operatives 



Trades 



Technicians 



Technologista 



Figure 1. Skill and knowledge at various levels. 
(After Meade}'* ' 



i»WeJIens, John The Training Revolution. 

Meade, J. P. de C. Syutemauc UYainiiig Fays. Report on Seminars, September. 1965. 
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trajhing 



At one end the trajjhing period could be as short as a few hours, at 
the other end several yeari^. <r 

There ar(jfijihrecr impOrlant requirements in the spectrum principle: 

(a) the need to'^inv^estigate and d<^^ne each job; \ 

(b) The establishment of a suitable syllabus; 

(c) The need to 4<5teirmine the length of the training period needed 
to iihplcmertt^'fhis syllabus. 

\ 

This differs from the u^ual practice at present, where, first of all a period 
of time is set. then the s^labus of training set ^t to suit the time involved. 
In trade training in particular, great emphasis is put on *time-serving' and 
few tradesmen will^gree to shortened ^*riods. fearing that their *margins 
for skiir will be/aS^ted if they agree to shortened periods of training. 
Shortened time trage courses are certainly now being irnplemented but 
in these it is usual to find that the actual time involved in training is not 
shortened in' hours, of class and workshop time. The effect of shortened 
apprenticeship on ^ill acquisition has yet to bz investigated. There appears 
to be no teal Reason why the old concept of apprenticeship needs to be 
retained. There is no leal difference between an apprentice and any other 
learner. Surely ^-some better system can be devised to produce skilled trades- 
men. . 

Even in full-lime technician jDurses the old idea of a three or four- 
year course is taken as normal ana' ttien the hours per week are filled up 
with, first, the essential ipbjects then so-called ancillary subjects SfiT^mklpd, 
Often these' subjects bear little relation tp the course's real rcquiremenis 
but load the student with more and more wotk. Prestige still plays a big 
part in the formatioi of course's as does, sometimes, a desire by heads of 
departments to ^empire build*. — ^ ^ 

In all cases where a course is *to be established dr amended, the 
firstMhing ^that should (be done is to establish a ^schedule of skills' and 
*body of knowledge' so that the objects of the coursVtrf^ clearly defined from 
tjtie outset. Something of this nature was done about 10 years or so ago 
in several states at the request of the commonwealth authorities. ^Schedules 
of skills' for a number of trades were compiled by teachcrs'in the trades 
with, the het^NDf industry. The fSt^ of these ^schedules' is somewhat of a. 
mystery and it seems very dogbtfuMt they haye iHfa(^|any real impact on 
tc^de training. 

!»,.,^^^^ftf seeking /to establish the requirements in trade or profession there 
must be, active and realistic C0|pperation between edifcational authorities- 
and industry. This is usually achieved thrQUgh advisory boards set up by 
education departments A\hich consist of representatives of employers and 
employees unden the chairmanship of a representative of the director. 
Usually this is a superintendent with a college principal in Attendance. 
Sometimes the Jjt'ead of the section in a college or school is invited to 
participate. 
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These boards have done some good work in the past but have often 
suffered because thcWeprcscntativcs of employers arc too far removed from 
the workshop floor and the union representatives are frequently older men. 
sometimes retired, chosen more because of their* services to the union, or 
similar organizatiop than for 4lieir kno\*iledgc of the re^iuirements of 
industry. A further weakness of these boards is. that, unless firmly chaired, 

^ ihey> tend to become sparring gi-ounds where, criticisms come from cither 
side. Such boards should be abolished or at leasf modified into 'rubber- 
stamping' bodies to take a last look at the established requirements. In every 
case a: piece of objective rg^search should be underta'ken by an independent 
person or small committee wlb would %cck all claim^i about the require- 
ments. This person or committee would then look at the real aims necessary 
to enable a student completing the course to take his full place in the industry 
ifl the required category. Statements about the amount of mathematics 
science, or other subjects required, should be checked with workers on the 

^^ob and observation made as to whether these iti fact, are used as qlaimed or 
Whether this knqwledge is of real use. Manyi^killed workers have means of 
avoidiM calculations involving paper and.^encil and often hours of fruitless; 
leaching of difhcult mathematics, etc.. could be avoided, if tests were ipade 
as to the real necessity of such leaching. Students have been known to 
master many mathematical processes when thiey fiave been able to see the 
immediate use. The teaching would be at the poijj^t where such was essential. 

Another assessment of aims of courses should include consideration as 
to whetfcr the aim is to produce a satisfactory worjcer in the clhbsen field 
or whelhH the course is one ;|vhich would give a qualificat^ fbr promojtionf 
Many instructors of apprentices consider that any cours^f training giveal 
to these students should be such as' to enable thefa iq' become fofefpea 
even to run their own workshops. This is an opinionMvhich is opdt^ix) spr 
question. i» ■ 

Technician courses are ideally terminal course^ whiph ^vr l»2?^ 
in depth in a limited area and arguments- can jpa^^t- £br^nd\^irisf 
suggestion that completion of such courses shouid^W^ ^ entry/into .^cch- , 
nologist* courses. If such graduates are to. becoifte ttchri^bgiists. pqfhij^J 
conversion courses of some kind should be taken.^ - ^ ' - tj^^^ ' 

,Many 'technician levd^courses. in re^itv.^re ^otCcp\flsei^'mJ^ 
right but are. in fact, portions of longer ^cS]isfes.*"«4«^ 
certificate', is often an integral part ^ 4 xlinloi^^ brd 
electricity. This practice has some good pointi^O^iAg^ the real 
of the qualifiqatioji is understood. \ w^^m " 



conyct ^ hptween industry ar 
is stili^aVjjl^ of vfao^ 
by induftr3^g^rally fto ijj^ 
tion^as f ]fii(Strffst to w^t has 



Although there are many points of 
technical -education departments, there is still 
between them. ThereriS a disinclination 
large contribution to government education 

done for univenrities. Industry will make ni3J5rTj^n(fibution^ 'to* 
effective technical training as it becomes coTiseiouJ^ .Jjfv ,it^re^p?ffis£ 
and of the benefits w'ldll couM be gained. T^cf^Voq^m^ ot a 1 
effective partnership is a majqpproblem which should be^^'ttacked 



vigorously now. Some progress has been made iOj^h' 



lly 
ore 
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Industrial Trairiing Act is now in operation and firms are taxed irf" order 
to meet costs of training This taxation or levy can be recovered if they 
are training a suflicient number of their staff. This training >C£in i);; done 
in their ovyn workshops, in technical institutions, or, as is morii usual, in 
both areas. This can mean that those firms which undertake training 
help to subsidize those which do such training, - ' " ^" 

* Both industry and technical ig^cation need tp taka steps to .ensure 
that a really objective analysis, is made of ^the real needs of industry and 
of the steps necessary to satisfy the needs wh/ch such an analysis reveals. 

.At*the Pan Indian Occ^» Conference on T^finicat Educarion and 
Training in Perth in Septemfeic^ 1966. pa^^^a&Prg^glivsred on . the subject 
of training for industry. Discussion group§«^p6s^ of representatives of 
many countries bordering on or adjacent to thg., Indian Ocean, were held . 

and recommendations wbre made as under:;'^'- 

'/^^>^\ . ' 

'Industry should consider the following to, improve its contrijbution.'^^ 

1. A major contribution would come through industry clarifying its 
needs. It was emphasized that this required identifying the npeds 
of the individual lirm rather than the whole industry, 

2. Industry should make self-initiated efforts to 'keep technical educa- 
tion up to date in its ideas, literature and/equipment. This would 
probably be ai two-way exchange with #tchnical education, keeping 
industry, up to dfte in somj ar.as. This could b^ achieved by inter- 
change of instrucia^ and through the provision of equipment, dona- 
tions of books, ^et^- " 

y ' ^ * 

3. industry should tell technical education what its needs are, and this 
would involve identifying responsibjlity for training within the firm. ^ 

4. Industry should aK^ist in developing and using sandwich typ^ or 
part-time courses in technical institutes an^ should be aware of 
use for assessment of staj, etc, and encourage.-staff to obtain quali- 
fications in various fields through the use of these courtes^ 

rizes, scholarships," grants and support for projects concerned 
with their industry should • be^^pniyided liy organizations or groups 
of .organizations. ''Iljl|f^ ^ \ 

6. Vacation employment fqr p^opJj^olved in technical courses shpuW 
^-._^e pr^ided by industry. It was geiferally considered that th^|^ould - 

entail actual productive wdik and sh^ld not be a tour ot trSinjng. 

7. Communication of objectives, polities, and reasons for th^e b^"* 
betwee^^Sc^dustry and technical education and within each so tnat*^ ^ 

' these are fuHv understood by alH^vels of people involved was sQen 
as the key^o^hieving all the foregoing points. ^ 




J2 Rcp©rt of Discussion G*ips, P,I.O.C.T.E.T., 1966. 
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8. Industry should undertake in^^plant training in tfie d^iyclopment of 
highly specialized skills. Thef^.*5asic training in tHefundamentals 
should be carried out tcchn^al institutions. [ 

9. There isla general , shft"j(age ot competent instrucLrs for in-plant 
• training, fcrogrammes^THjEt^^^^ at all levels and S^qds should be 

taken to Attain suitable {S|6l)le.^ , ^ i 

10. Managerrient must develop a clearer c^bj^ctive of the needs and* 



aims o^in-plant training/and cqmmunicrfW this to all levels within 
the orgShization. ^ 

11. Small firms and perhaps larger ones may benefit from drawing 
upon existing resources. It is often possible to arrange for staff from 
technical institutions to conduct ^IsSses, seminars or ^workshops' 
within the plant. " I 

12. Small firms may find ad^anta^s irif group training schemes by 
sharing the services of a goocKtraining officer to organize in-plant 
training and by negotiating as a grouj) with a local technical institu- 
tion to provide an appropriate course. This may or may not include 

ip arrangements for rotating traine.es between the firms in the group. 

^ 13. Tl^ip x tension of an inspection function either in association witb 
^Pjjjj^nticcship or other formal trade training provisions or on some 
0 ' ^^^'^ should be considered to provide some control of the 

quality of training in both industry and teclmical education institu- 
tions. , N 'jf^ 

Technical education should con^der the following to improve its con- 
tribution: , » 

1, There needs to be a specific requirement that/professiiefnal technical 
• teachers be required to have completed a cferiod of (experience in 
industry. This to be associated also with -provision for refresher 
training or some scheme for continuing contact with industry. 

. 2. In addition to teachers, educational institutions should have staff 
specially trained and experienced in interpreting information from 
plannilm bodies, identifying skills and knowledge associated with 
bccupatib^ or groups of occupations and working with teachers ' 
to translati^into educational programmes information gained fro 
surveys of needs for trained manpower. 

3. Technical institutions should encourage and assist their teach^ 
visit industrial undertakings frequently §o that 'they see what 

^ graduates are called upon to do in Jhe work situation; are 4bL 

j^jipreciate -fully the nature, especially wh^re it changes, oj:^ 
Worjc situation; may discuss educational -dnd^ training need^, \ 
those in industry who are associated immediately with the gcAduat 

4. Technical institutions should employ a proportion ojE^art-tfi^ 
, ^ teach ingjstaff who ace s]p)ecialists in their field or are cj>fihected with 

\ J new developments^ 2(k4^H^try- 'Arrangements should made for 

il^--^* close contact between""^ch pcoplcxand the fuU^iime members of 
lar ) the teaching staff. ^ V ) 
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5. Introduction of a system ^xtended leave to study-fiew develop- 
ments which are directly delated to industry or to coivjuct research 
in a particular field. j 

6. Provision for summer schools or other short refresher courses to 
be arranged at an appropriate time. ^. . 

7. Provision of some opportunities for staff to proceed on overseas 
postings or on loan to othcf institutions. This could be in association ^ 
with a system of sabbatical leave. 

8. Making available specialized abilities and facilities to help industry 
solve its problems, e.g., consultative work, retraining programmes, 
in-service courses. 

9. Gijfing more agention to the development of teaching aids anjt^ 
techniques of instruction which could both reduce the /cosT 5f 

. providing training. and increase its effectiveness.' v_ 

As "these recommendations were made by experts, both from industry 
and from education, from many different countries, they are very valuable 
and shoold receive wider publicity th^ has been the case. One may well 
wonder whether suchfl conference haV^eal practical results. 

While discussing training, some mention must be made of those govern- 
ment authorities which. da undertake full training of many technicians And 
apprentices and who maintain workshops and staff f* this purpose. Railway 
* departments, the P.M.G. Department, the armed forces schools are excellent 
.pxamples and most co-operate well with technical ill|lkitutions. Large com- 
panies such as B.H.P., I.C.I., etc., also have excellent training schemes. 

% When needs in any fieid of training have been ^ascejcjained by industry 
and technical education the implementation ot ipro^i^mes to satisfy 
those needs for trained personnel must be undertaken, vhis is^argely the 
province of^he teaching authorities with the approval byW^tri^ repre- 
sentatives. 

RETRAIMNC> pi? JDISPLAC^ WORKERS 

Changps in demand for causes injjjky old industries o to go' 
out \)f existacic^y;a^ nfiany Of file old' occupations tdbecome no longer viable. 
' The workers spdisplaced, (\nce classed as skilled, go on to the labour 
market without having any ^ the skills or 'Jcnowledge required by new 
and expanding industries. ^ ^ 

Much lip-scrVice hasNfcen p^id to/the necessity for retraining =^uch 
displaced tjBorkers, giving them thS^jppo&unitiy to learn the new skills or 
to lain the* new knowledge xequired. /Little real planning has been done 
in this area, largely, I believe, because of the linnted amoui^t of factual 
IpnOwfcdge avaUable. A beginning has^" been made^ja the Commonwealth • 
Government's scheme to train or retrain women ^who have been out of 
industry for some years. y 

With the advances now taking place in industry^ ^uld be possi(9e 
for research to be undertaken to find out the m<tp cMtfise^ anticipated 
in industry and the resulting changes in manpowcKneeds. While realizing 
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that no accurate estimate of such chances is Dossihle Uacf tu 

wealth Government such as the Social Services D.partmem. 

to uL'ertakrr?on?l^'^°w.'"' ^''""^^ ^"'"'^ ^'^""''^ authorized 

..r-f h\&^^ - sS^t^'=ani:r «^ 

up to implement the results of such an enquiry. organization set 

DEVELOPING CURRICULUMS^FOR TRADE TRAINING AND 
COURSES FOR CERTIFICATES^ND DIPLOMAS 

skiiu^ll'n ^"r'l'*' ""f'.^"'" '° determine just what are the n-c-ssarv 

„ skills, body of knowledge, desired attitudes and habits of trainees it1s thl^ 

"Hob^'b °t.chn"'f ' '"^'^"'^''^ -"^-h should t gi el, 

y ^ Sn'^iscts^Strr"'""^ ^'"^"^ --'^-'i- 

J " Factors governing the' formulation of training recommendations include: 

(a) The type of Occupation 

(b) The educational standard for entry ' 

(c) The age and maturity of tTrc trainees 

(d) WheU^r the course should be full time or part time (including day 
release. Block release or I'sandwich' courses) / - 

, (e) -The^onomic cost of traftiing" V 
(f) V The time to be allowed foj|||je course ^ 
(jg) The acceptance by the 'iiiterested^bodies'. f 

the drvel"nm»nfn?r '° ^"^'i'^tions has b.cn decided 

the development of the course must be undertaken by the staff of the s-ctinn 

sources as to^thfi ^aiffis and objects of the course and the ne<ai»rv sSS 
to be acquired and tlieorctical knowledge necessary. iP^^ 

f.r^!!^T^^^ * syllabi^, for any course of t«rf^irtg,8=veral important 
factors need to given careful corisidqratio* (not necessMy in arZ) 



li^-J'^^^S y^ich is too lo^g leads to failure and wa^age 
quaiityTn' Sj^ciient numbers. 
(h)^egree of oS^ulty^c course should be able to be passed by 
««^^^verage type of. trainee required in Jhe particular industry ot 

(0 <onfirmation-l^itry needs to be' $\fre 'that the coJU does.'in 
fact, produce the. skilte. knowledge and competencyVthat are needed 
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Perhaps this cannot be done until graduates from the co()^rsc enter 
industry although as most would be" part time the efTe<its of the 
training and education should become apparent reasoQM|bly early. 

(d) Chanties in IndustFy The course syllabus should try to ^anticipate 
chani^es which are known to be coming or. at any rate, give students 
a basics of knowledge which would enable new development^ to be 
, understood. " 

When training is undertaken by industry in coll^oralion with Icclinical 
institutions a more systematic approach is needed ''il^ has generally been 
the case in the past. The step^s in setting up sucli training have bj:tn illus- 
rated by Meade in the following diagram: 



Assessment of Industry need 



Evaluation qj 
effect ivenoss/. of 
trail 




Job analysis 



Detailed plannN^ 
of pro9||M^me 



Provision of Instructors 




lani 



•Figure 2. The systematic training cycle." 



13 Meade. J, P. de C. opi cit. 
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CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT IN TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

The tendency ia designing courses is to establish the standard of entry 
and very often we are . attempting to keep students out rather than get 
them in * C Gilmour, 

It has been stated by Hcrnianni'* that Technical education syllabuses 
are often simply lists of subject matter content. It is rare to find course 
aims or subject objectives, t^o lind a preamble discussing the relationship of 
a subject to other subjccft m the course, to find comments concerning the 
"depth" at which the material is to be taught. or> to find expressed the 
structure and integrative ihemes of the curriculum. These features of a 
syllabus are self-evident in few cases. Often the teaching and examining 
would appear to be invalid for teachers (especially part-time teachers am 
teachers appointed after the initial implementation of a syllabus) an\ 
examiners may not be able to det^^rminc the subject objectives from th^ 
syllabus. Past examination papers do not necessarily provide a reliable 
guide. Unfortunately it is always the student who suffers most directly by 
being failed for not knowing work he has not been given, or by being fed 
an uninteresting course or one unrelated to his vocation/ 

While perhaps this is a rather harsh judgement on all technical 
Sy!la^)uscs. a study of many will show that it is trut\ too often. Efforts 
arc made, in some states to have syilabuses more detailed, some, for example 
Accounting and most apprentice courses in W.A.. are given in v^fcek by 
week detail. This is valuable, when so many students are transferring within 
kState boundaries. 'Depth' at which material is to be taught is sometimes 
difficult.to define. Often meetings of instructors, senior instructors, etc. frpm 
the different colleges can decide ypon. any paink at issue and the f)roblem 
is then one of communication to OT- teachers in the course. 

Where courses and syllabuses are designed by advisoif boards tl^e 
problem of communication can become important, because teachers who 
are actually engaged in the work are often not represented on the board. 
This can result in courses not always being the same in content and depth 
as wal'6riginally!:jjlanned because tJfchers* interpretations may not always 
be the same as tfiet board intended. 0 

It is pfeasing to note that in most courses of technical teacher training, 
softe emphasis is given to principles of curriculum' construction. It is 
prdbable. however, that at this point, much emphasis is \ost b£:cause the 
trainee teacher lacks suflicient experience, [n-service cqur^es to be taken 
after, say. five years experience, should be given with greater emphasis 
on the aspect of construction of curriculums and syllabuses. ^ 



Gilmour. C. op. cii. 



Hermann, G. D. Processes in Curriq.iMn^^ The Australian Technical 

Teacher. August, 1910. "'^ *^ . 7^, — >. 
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Hermann gives a good example in diagrammatic form ty( the flowsheet 
of the curriculum development prtKess within technical education hereunder: 



Determination of 
Need and Demand 



I 



statement of Aims 



I 



Approval in Principle 



Developi 


nent of 


Curric 


ui^m 







Approval of 
Curriculum 



I 



Implementation of 
. Curriculum 



Evaluation of Curriculum 



Rgure 3. Brief flowsheet of the curriculum process"' 
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For the construction of a syllabus for a given subject which may extend 
^ ove?^ several stages. Hermann gives a flowsheet as under: 



Industrial Needs 



Human Resources 



Determlrfation of 
• Number of Courses 



Alms ot Overall Scheme 



Types of 
Courses 



1 



Alms of Courses 



For a Qlven Course 



Course Oilttlne 



For a Given Strand 



Subject Objectives 
Stage 1 



jbject Objectives 
^ Stage 2 



I Etc 



Figure 4. Flowsheet rating to the determination of objectives for a given subject.V 



" ibid. 
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Procedurci) vary in ililTcrcnl stales as io the acceptance or amendment 
of a curriculum, a syllabus, or a course. Usually boards set out the ohjce- 
lives» these ^re worked ou^. in detail by teachers and senior stalls, who arc 
actively engaged in i\/c area. F'rineipals. inspectors or superintendents then ^ 
discuss these with the groups and wheji in final form they are usually spon->i . * 
g6r<:d by the principal or other oHicer for final approval to a hi)ard of • 
studies or some -similar body for 'ultimate approval by the director, 1'hey 
may be referred back to 'area' committees for further consideration or 
amendment if required. / ^ 

Oneriprineiple often used in course construction is that based on 
VrcdiV5~l his credit system is , based on the belief that a o^PtlHrrniimbcr 
of units at a certain level is necessary to establish the standing of a 
qualification. Weightings arc given to subjects according to their ec|uivalencc 
(real or imagined) to established standards in secondary and teiliary insti- 
tutions. .As an example, in W.A.. the I'echnical Education Division bases 
.its credits on the cc^ivalence of'a subject to the old intermediate or junior 
lirtificate which has a value of one (I). Subjects at the level of H.S.C. 
or matriculation have_ value 2. subjects at the level of first-year university " 
have value 4 and second-year university have value 7. Weighting of this 
kind has led to manipulation of courses to got the required number of 
credits and has led also to some most extraordinary estimations of *cquiva- 
fence*. Many students find some of the earlier subjects more diflicult than 
those ^jiict with later ipthe course, 

Such methods course construction should be abandoned and realistic 
courses, based un industry's real requirements substituted, even though the 
accepted number of credits be not reached. 

The subject is weir discussed* in Hermann's article which should be 
studied by all interested in this aspect of training for industry, ^ . 

KECOMMENDi^^ONS % 
(a) At Secondary School Level . 

1. That secondary education authorities give greater attention to 
co-operation with industry in the construction of courses for 
the ^non-academic' stream of students. This to be undertaken 
by an independent committee not merely by educationists. 

2. That more vocational guidance be fivenjn secondary schools 
in areas relating to technical education and .to the requirements 
of industry at Trade and technician levels.*^fc'ol;h guidance to be 
given by oHicers recruited from industry; * 

3. That Commonwealth Scholarships be gtven to Enable selected 

students to' take the courses that will be developed in secondary 

scjiools in the pre-vocational field. 
»■* ' . fi 

4. That more efforts made at secondary ^cheol Tevcl to asccrtainf 
what aptitudes students, .particjularly the *non-acad(imics'' had 
towards some trade or technician training. 
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5. 'Viat ix'opic entering the , leacliing\nrofession be given full 
credit for acliicvcmcnl in areas other than *acadcnnc' subjects 
and not be required to take further examinations for II.S.C. 
or matriculation,. before admission to teacher education courses, 
(b) I or lodusiry iind Teihiiical Ftlucatioii 

1. That a Commonwealth Co-ordinating Committee be set up to 
co-ordinate names and standards of courses ihrou^^liout Aus- 
tralia. 

^ 

2. That technical education authorities adopt a more realistic 
approach in constcuction of courses so that the average student 
can achieve a quidification in a shorter time than is generally 
the ca^c at present. C\)urses to include a minimum of ancillary 
subjects., $^ ' 

3. That more real co-operation between industry, and technical 
education be attempted in designing cours-s and that training 
'on-the-job' be more co-ordinated with education in technical 
'in'sititutfons. 

4. Vhat the principle, of compiling \sehedules of skills' be extended , 
. to'ill courses together with a better assessment of the 'body of 

k^owledg^ required. 

5. That iqore research be undertaken into requirements by indus- 
try andNhaTlhis be done by an independent agency. ^ 

6. That a new definition of 'tertiary' education be given .to con- 
sider tht^^ndj^ijH of a course rather thdn its entry standard/ 

7. That research into the areas in w^ch retraining of displaced 
workers is needed be undertaken by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment. 

8. That some fo^m of co^^^sory education be ^given to the 
100,000 early school levers. 

9. That the present form of apprenticeship be abolished and that 
it be replaced by some more modern and more flexible system. 
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. TECHNOLOGY, TRADITION AND TABU: THE 
PLANNING OF TERTIARY TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
^ IN NEW GUINEA ^ 

7 P. B. BorsMAN, n.coMM^, B.i;n., t.p.t.c, M.A.cijL 

Readier in English Language, PING Institute of TechtkAhgy 

In this paper I propose to outline the history of the Papua and New 
Guinea Institute of I'cchnology which is a rclalivefy new institution, situated 
in the Morobc District of New^Guinca about six miles frohi the town of 
Lae. ^ 

SIGNIFICANCE FOR CONFERENCE ' \ 

The Institute of Technology was, with the University of Papua anilA 
New Guinea; the first f4ll-scale tertiary institution to be established in the"" 
Territory. This simple fact alone is impt)itant, since completely neW. incur- 
sions into untouched educational areas are rare enough and one presumes 
therefore, are of so me interest lo_jediji£aticuiaL planners. JSecondH he -^hort - 
history of the institute of technology might wc^l be seen a paradigm— a 
•;nodcl for the educational planner to ponder. The story of the institute's 
conception, genesis and subsequent growt]j,.highlights a number of problems, 
not the least of* which is that perennfal problem for educational planaers 
which is so aptly described in T. S. Eliot's words, 

^Between the idea 

And .the rpality 

Lies the shadow* 

, — but more on this a little later. 

Thirdly, in a developing country educational problems and practices 
are throvyn into sharp relief by th^ very nature of the environment in which 
they are found. ' ^ 

Finally,, there iS the sheer fascination of the problem itself — so that 
if all else fails perhaps this account of the challenge and responsibility of 
planning tertiary education in technology for students whose grandparents, 
if not their parents, were of the stone age. will keep you from abject boredom. 

> 

A BOY FROM TELEFOMIN 

Not quite eighteen years a^o. in November 1953. two patrols set off 
from a smaH -village on ,the northern side of the main escarpment in the 
centre of the niain, island of New Guinea. Across the ridges to^^the south, 
the Fly River rises and from there drains a huge area of country finally ^ 
emptying sluggishly into the Gulf of Papua; while to the north the n>ighty 
Sepik runs down to the Bismiirck Sea. The two young Australians who led 
these patrols were intent on making a routine census check of some of the 
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nci^^libouring villages. I hcy had been at the small oulstation Tor only twft 
manths and there was much to be done. Neither man retuyfned. The primitive 
tribesmen of this remote area attaeked without warning. Both patrols were 
ambushed because, as was later discovered, the loei^l light leadens had been 
;\vaUing fJr sueii an opportunity. When the two patrols separated, word was 
/ passNl-ttriead and the two young administration ollieefs' were savagely cut 
down, together with a number oi' their native policemen. This incident, 
which look place near the village of Telefomin just eighteen short years 
ago. has been recounted to remind you of \hc enormous cultural gap that 
has be briilged in New (iuinea. By way of conclusion to his aceount of 
this incident in his book Justice Versus Sorcery, R. T. Gore had this to say: 

' The^e people h'ad no knowledge of the outside world: The Adminis- 
tration to them was composed of the two white ollicers and a handful 
of pvilice. The rule by this small b^nd over so many seemed incon- 
gruous. The regimentation of their lives was irksome to them; they 
were not allowed to light one another; they were . niade to clean 
their villages and because of a belief that the taro, their staple diet, 
was beeoniing smaller since the advent of the white man. they were 
troubled. VThis was a war to exterminate the Administration as they 
knew it. so they could hv e the old life.' 

and this simple, sane analysis of the situation by a judge who .spcrit many 
years in New Guinea amply underseores this point. 

But you might well say that this is falsifying and overstating the picture 
because the Telefomin tragedy emphasizes the sensational and the atypical, 
and indeed it does. But I told this story partly for another reason and it 
Is this. 

Two years ago now. a colleague in my own department mentioned that 
he was going to take a run into Lae airport to see one of his' forpier pupils 
from Brandi iHigh School near Wewak. This lad. it appeared, had a half- 
hour stopover in Lac before going on to Port Moresby where he .was goin^ 
to enrol as a 'fresher* at the Uhiversity of* Papua and New Guinea. This 
young man was from the Telefomin area. Of eourse there is still no high 
school in Telefomin and it is perhaps unlikely that there ever will be. but 
there are over fifty in Papua ancl^ew Guinea n(5w. where thet'c were none 
in I945.\and only one or two as late as 1955. The point is that man^of 
the students who are passing through those schools and entering tertiary 
institutions are not very different in background to the lad from Telefomin 
in my story. " / 

Now. the boy from Telefomin is not meant to bor representative. His 
case is clearly quite except jonal but there are many, many students in 
tertiary institutions in the Territory whose immediate forebears, if ^ot as 
bloody, are almost certainly as backwarci. For instance, of the 330 students 
we have at the present time in the institute of technology, pver 75 per cent 
give as their parents' occupation, two telling words — 'subsistence farmerV 

I will not dwell on the human environment in whicji and for which 
wcare working because I am going to assume that you know something 
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of the Territory. Rather than conchitie with a depressing catalogue of 
problems I merely add my personal endorsement to an observation made 
in paragraph 1.69 of the Currie Report 1964. It reads as follows: 

. *Hut we have found nothing at ail to suggest that there is anything 
inherent in the mental make-up of Papuans and. New Guineans which 
would prevent them from grappling, successfully, with the great 
intellcgtual effort that they are called upon to make.' ' 

But there yet remains one very important facet of the human^enyiron- 
ment which must be emphasil^'d, and it is this. The views of the people 
of Papua and New Guinea themselves, until very recently, have not and 
cl£;arly cmild ijpt, be sought concerning the type of education they wanted 
for their own country. Education, in all its^ forms, it is important to realize, 
has been im ported and imposed On Papua and New Guinea, 

-I '^'^ 

The fact that education has been enthusiastically supported by the 

indigenous people of Papua and New Guinea should not be allowed to 
obscure this1mj^rtant/act, for it may be that the main reason that education 
has won widespread support in the Territory is as Brian ^ssai has suggested 
in his book Papua and New Guinea: A Contemporary Survey. 



_ _ «0^n,jp,j(^j^y 3p cpistomological system which uses mytl^ and magic 
to interpret reality, the native regards European education as the 
ma^ic key to the white man's secret of success and physical <^omfort.' 

It js importarjt then that we allow the possibility that what we are 
do,ingNn the Terrftory in education may not be understood in the ways that 
we would like- it to be understood. Indeed it may even true that mariy 
indigenous people will become disillusioned, frustrated and bitter V'hen 
they come to realize that education in and of itself will not bring them the 
•affluence and.comjort that Europeans in^the Territory often so complacently 
accept as their right. Yet clearly most people expect ,the loc'ul people [tb 
DfiL/^rateful for what \ve have ;lone and are doing for thenr and let me 
assure you. in their own way I have no doubt that they arp; but despite 
this I want to stress ,again^that they have had no real say about the way that 
education in the Territory has developed, particularly at the most advanced 
levels. Now it seems to me that this negative facet of the ^uman environ- 
ment is of critical importance for at least four reasons. 

1. Social pressure from the indigenous people to improve ^^education 
is unlikely though cwisiderable pressure to extend" it should, b^ 
anticipated/ » ' 

2. The normal democratic checks and balances that operate in a moro^ 
advanced society ai-e absent. \ 

3. wheh education is seen as a magical way of acquiring 'cargo' any 
hintlof-'^critici^m is likely to be stillborn because' of the awe And 
resp^t .that the liPtnitiated i invariably have for the cognoscenti. 

4. FinallV* bt^cause of the\ack of ii^teractiqn with the local community 
m the circunfstances T have described, ^here is a danger that educa- 
tion will tend to long remain isolated ahd aloof from locjl culture 

^ instead of becoming ^n integral part of it. 
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It is so very easy to forget the human environment, but it is worth remem- 
bering the^cnormous responsibility we have accepted in that we are deciding 
^ what^hey want. ^^^^^BP ^ 

ljut to returnJ^PP^^ education; it is^time to aker our angle of 
vision and to go IK^O 1963 when it all >^arted. 

A Commission on Higher Education in Papua and New Guinea was 
appointed in February 1963. by the thi^n Minister for Teriitocies, the Hon. 
Paul Hasluck. It consisted of Sir .George Curfie as Chairman, Dr. J. T. 
Gunther and Professor O. H. K*. Spate. For our present purposes the most 
importtmt of it.s terms of^ reference was a requirement that the commission 
give particular attention to: The establishment \x\' the ^Ferritory at the 
earliest praclicaj:)le date of an institution or institutii)hs. to provide education 
at or near the university level; and the range of coursesythe degrees or 
diplomas to be awarded, the standards of entry and of graduation, and the 
staff and facilities likely to be required in successive stages of the develop- 
ment of such an institution or institutions.' The Commission was also 
required to make recommendations^ concerning the location* of any new 
institutionssand to produce a ti4iielable for. their -establishment. 



The Commission's report was a^m^ the Minister for Territories (thOn 
Mr. C. E. Bari>cs. M.H.R.) on th(/ 26tlr^arch 1964. and released to the 
public soon after. 

^ Two .major themes were developed and reiterated again and again in 
the Currie Commission Report. The first might hz termed simply— r/ /it* sense 
of urgency— all members of the Commission felt to exist. For instance, 
(he very first paragraph of the report refers to the fact that educational 
developments in the Territory of Papua and New Guinea were lagging *very 
seriously* behind current ni?eds. and similar comments are made time af 
time. Seven years on. that message is'still worthy of our attention. 

• The second major theme which is repeated over and oVer again in 
the Currie Commission Report is the need to plan for balanced educational 
development, to J^void expensive duplication of resipurces and to establish 
-a system of co-ordination and control over future developments in higher 
education in the -Territory. 

But despite the eloquence of the Commission's pleas and the cogency 
of their arguments, present realities only vindicate thoir warnings and the 
•soundness of their adviqc. Not seven years after their r/port had been lodged 
in Canberra, the same government and the same minister have had to 
announce a further cpmmission of enquiry — this time/ as you are all no 
doubt aware, to look into the lack of co-ordination in Jxigher education in 
the Territory. This^ commission, under the chairmanship of Sir Alan Brown, 
is still considering its verdict. ^ 

But on the other hand the Currie Commissioners may have drawn 
comfort initially from the fact that the Australian Government did act to^ 
actually establish the institutions recommended in their report. In the ey^nt. 
two tertiary institutions commenced teaching early in 1967* just two and 
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a half years after the rcpiirt was Kuiged in Canberra. In that time the 
necessary statutes haJ been pronnilgateLK^oiiie stalf had been appointed, a 
site obtained and a building program commenced. 

THE IDEA AND THE REALITY 

liarher in this paper Fliot*s Hues from The Hollow Men. 



And the reality . ' 

Lies the shadow*. 

were quoted and it was suggested in passing that these lines might serve 
as an occupational aphorism to bz constantly kept in mind afucational 
planners everywhere. They are particularly relevant in the New (iuinean 
context for a wide gulf has come to exist bjlween the ideas which germinated 
in ttje minds of the Carrie Commissioners and what has actually come to 
pass as far as tertiary technical education in the Pcrritory is concerned. 

THE E.STAJJLISIIMENT OI TERTIARY EDUCATION IN PAPUA 
^D^E\r^Gt;iNEA . 

Most of you wilj be aware that following' the release of the Currie 
Commission Report, llie University of Papua and New Guinea was estab- 
lished in Port Moresby with one of the commissioners. Dr. J. T. Gunther, 
as its first vice-chancellor. However, few will now be aware that tlie com- 
mission also recommended that what they called *an institute of higher 
technical education* should be established at the same time and in the 
same place at Waigani in the June Valley. In short, the Currie Commis- 
sioners envisaged that the two institutions should be founded on the same 
campus. This was so that they could share facilities and other costly 
amenities such as a library. It was also designed to facilitate the co-ordina- 
tion of the higher education that they considered should develop. 

But for once at least in New Guinea, an arranged marriage did not 
quite eventuate, though doubtless solemn vows were duly exchanged. In 
fact the two institutions did cohabit for a year in Port Moresl^ sharing what 
facilities there >Vere at the time. However, the marriage was never really 
*on\ for in 1966, a Member of the House of Assembly who was also at 
that time a member of the institute*s governing council, introduced a Bill 
into the House which provided for the physical separation of the institute 
and the university. The ostensible reason for the introduction of this Bill 
was said to be because it was felt that New Guinea, which is a United 
Nations Trust Territory was being neglected, while Papua, an Australian 
'possession*, was getting all the educational 'plums*^ But in any event, and 
for wh|iever rejasons, the Bill was passed by the Hous:; of Assembly, with 
only token opposition from the Administration; Canberra then gave its 
consent and the divorce was complete. Let us list therefore as our first 
deternfinaiit of the pattern of tertiary technical education — political consider' 
caions — for there can be no doubt that the argument adducsd in ' the 
House of Assembly in supporfof the separation of the two tertiary institu- 
tions was a persuasive one for at least two reasons. 



*Between the idea 
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I-irst, as suggested earlier. New (juinca. as distinct from Papua, is a 
United Nations Trust Territory so that what Australia does north of the 
Owen i^tanley Range is under fairly constant international scrutiny. More- 
over, there have been in recent years a number of outspoken attacks in 
the United Nations spccilieally directed at Australia's developmental policies 
in New Ciuinea, It is arguable 'therefi)re that the case for separation was half 
won before it was even seriously proposed. 

Secondly, and although I have suggested already that education, because 
it has been imposcll on the Territory has 'not been particularly subject to 
local inMuence. by 11^66 the new Flouse of Assembly had beglin to operate, 
albeit in limited wuys. as an arena for regional pressure groups. Representa- 
tives from the islanils aryd*Thc highlands might well have been seen therefore 
as likely suppv>rter.si of the move to locate the institute of technology away 
from Port Moresby, 

Political considerations then, both those that emanated from New York 
and influenced Caoberra. and those that came from within New Guinea 
itself, were important factors that helped to shapj the development referred 
to, 

- Let us now imagine an underdeveloped ^ uiury where thgre arc 
two institutions 'Y' and *Z" to be established at post-secondary school level, 
from funds supplied by country 'A'. The two institutions arc to be built on 
adjoining campuses at point 'M' and they are to be the only institutions to 
offer higher education in the particular subject areas allotted to them. Let 
us suppose too. that two autonomous but marginally interlocking governing 
bodies are selected to run the two institutions, And finally let us suppose 
that institution 'YV is to provide courses in arts, education, law. science and 
medicine, while institution 'Z* is to provide courses in technological areas, 
in particular, in Engineering and-commerce. 

Now this prescription gives us ample scope for conjecture but. let us 
spice the mixture just a little more. Let us have the government of country 
*A' on the advice of a committee of enquiry decide that the courses in our 
technological institute are to be given at a loVer levoT Let us say that 
institute 'Y^ will award degrees* ar\d institute *Z\ diplomas. 

Here is a perfectly conceivable and apparently straightforward edi\ca- 
tional strategy. But of course this is only the, idea. As the translation of 
this idea into reality logins, certain d<*velopments are likely to occur. For 
instance it is reasonable to assume that country *A' will appoint to the 
governing bodies ot its two projected .institutions, persons with particular 
interests in the disciplines to be tauchtr Thus on the governing council 
of the one we would not be surprised to find a lawyer, an educationist 
and a doctor while on the other we would expect to find engineers, archi- 
tects and businessmen, j • ^ 

Well we could go on and on like this but we have enough to develop 
several tentative ideas at this point. \ . ' 

First, the members of- the professions represented on the council of 
the technologically oriented institution will tend to feel that their professions 
have been comparatively slighted, and second, given this basic dissatisfaction 
about status, it isjlikely that status equalizing Torces will be generated. 
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Returning* to actuality, in the writers opinion, a second major factor 
that has helped to shape the pattern of tcrtkiry teehnieail <;ducation in the 
Territory of Papua and New Guinea has been the influence of professional 
iK'Cupation groups. 

OTII£R INFLUENCES AND CONSTRAINTS 

The Currie Commission Report makes it clear that (tie Commissioners 
had in mind an institute of technology for the Territory having approxi- 
mately the same sort of relationship to the university the S.A.I.T. has 
to the. University of Adelaide. But three critical differences' conspii'ed to 
makp. this analogy .^imperfect: first, it was not envisaged that there would 
be filny course diiphcation in the two institutions planned for^ the Tcrritoryr 
(In South Australia a§ you are all aware, it is possible to complete a 
diploma in the institute of technology ot* a degree in the univeipity in the 
same area of study, say for example, civil engineering.) This meant that the 
only institution that could supply professional manpower needs in engineering 
-Gould not-gfant degrees, only diplomas. Second, although the Curi^ic Com- 
missioners had suggested that in the beginning, entry standards for the 
institute would be lower t|ian those for the univ.<irsity, this proved to be 
impracticaK since, as entry to the university was recommended after four 
years of secondary school, this would have meant that students from Form 
III would have fornied the intake to the institute. In t^ie event, students 
at this level would have been quite unable to cope with the courses suggested, 
since any course with a technological bias demands a thorough grounding 
in both mathematics and science. Hence when these institutions began to 
admit their first students they eacfr demanded the same entry qualifications 
and standards. < 

Finally, it was soon realized ihdi if students were to achieve reasonable 
standards of competence in technical areas the length of the diploma courses 
would have to be of five years duration, since even with a Form IV entry, 
they were still ill-equipped in miUnematics., physics and chemistry. The end 
result was that it was decided that diploma courses iq engineering wouldj| 
need to be of five years duration which was the same length of time takclBP 
by students entering at Forrrt IV to gain a degree from the university. 

In the light of the comments just made we must now add a third 
factor, for remembering that *education is a seamless robe' it is clea,r 
that pre-entry achievement standards were another critical factor. 

In addition to the factors of political and professional influence and 
the pre-entry achievements of the student input, one further factor which 
is a little more difficult to define or describe, but which is none the less 
powerful for that reason, should be nientioned. In a colony, among the 
intangible imports from the metropolitan country are included attitudes, 
including attitudes to education. And it is this factor, the subsconscious 
intangible and "rarely identified preconceptions and attitudes that we bring - 
all unnoticed to our etjuca^onal thinking, that constitute the fourth shaping 
factor that has influenced the development of technical tertiary education 
in the Territory. 
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Well the scciiarii) is now written aiu! the ai tors ready tn bt^'Jn. hut at 
this point I will nt)l*<lwell on detail but simply .sketch in some of the major 
^icvcli>pmcnis .since* .N()(>. 

1. licfore the move to I ac actually took place in early PU)8., the 
institute council advertised for and suhsetpienlly ap|>ointed a iliipetor 

. and a PROI IXSOR of civil engineering. 

2. The councilgiropcrscd and Canberra agreed that institute stall should 
be plaeeil oS the same salary scales and given the sanie conditions 
of appointment as thq stall of the University of l\ipua New (Juinea, 

3. In I96H. a second school, the school of accountancy and business 
studies (the first was engineering) wa,s formed and admitted its first 
students in that year, 

4. The year 1^)60 saw the House of Assembly Ordinance anicndctl to 
change the institute's name from the Papua and New Ciuinca Institute 
of Higher Technical Education to the Papua New Guinea Institute 
of Technology, 

5. 1970 saw the samp Ordinance ariicnded again, this time to allow 
the institute to award degrees. 

6. 1971 -saw two new Chairs created and filled — one in electrical 
crrgineering and one in architecture and building studies. 

Which brings us up to the present time when we have in the Territory 
two full-scale teaching institutions^ each autonomous and each having the 
f)ower to award degrees and the story is yet unfinished. 



DEMOGRAPHIC DEMANDS AND COURSE DEVELOPMENTS 

Because students enter tertiary institutions in the Territory after only 
four years of secondary school, introductory or pre-tertiary studies are 
needed. In the institute, this has been catered for by creating a school of 
basic studies which consists of all the departments offering service courses 
to the professional, vocational schools. It has been found that students need 
to do 1^ to 2 years in this school before commehcing their undergraduate 
studies prrfpcr. The departments wj^ir) this school are those of English 
language, physics, chemistry and mathematics. Now. despite the fact that 
we have been successful in recruiting what I consider to be firsf class staff, 
all these departments have had very great difficulty in bringing the student 
nearer to a stage of achievement where tertiary studies can be confidently 
commenced. Failure rates in first year have been as high as 33!^ per cent, 
so student wastage has been great. 

Y^t the interesting thing is that tTv^ high failure rate has tended to 
work as a balancing factor to the vertical aspirations of the institute as a 
body corporate, already discussed. In' fact., so many students have failed 
that the institute is now offering a t\^-stream course, and even a third 
stream has been considered. Hence the institute, though it now awards 
degrees to its top stream of students who will be very few in number for 
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many years io conic, awards tliphimas lo a second si ream and |)lans arc 
ciirrenllv bc\\}\\ ct»nsulcietl U» irv lo tlcvisc pioi'iammcs lor some studeiils. al 
even lower levels. 

^ In a country where skilled indi)'.ent>us manpower is Mill virtually un- 
procurahle and where the students who are failim: represent the very hest 
students the lerriltiry .Silu)ols ca*n pi iu luce, and where the time we have is 
so short.^wastav^c of manptuver talent is quite unlhinkahle as well as heing 
unecoru)mic. Hiis realization has gradually, therefore, led us to the situation 
where we have \i true pol\ technic/ m the lilejal sense of the wi>rd. and in 
my view this deveK)pment is one to be applaudetl since one implicit theme 
in this paj>er has been ct>ncern that educatu>iKd organi/ation patterns from 
t>vcrseas %tive been imported and imposed too uncritically in tlrtS New 
(luincan situation. ' . , 

Another inHuence factor isi the teaching/lecturing sttilf. hut before 
dealing with this sector, some >^h' "li'V wt)ndering at>Hit the material 
inputs, including physical plant, etc.- let me quickly assure v'x)U ih^ v/i 
have been given ev"er~yt]iing we need in this regard - noj everything wc 
want, murk' y^uj. but sullice it to say that the institute is housed and 
equipped according to.^n<* standards. To return now to staffing. V/tt 
have been most fortunate in this area, hecanse we have been able to 
recruit a young, enthusiastic and extremely well -equipped stalT. but aeuic 
problems still remain. 

The teaching prtiblems occasioned by the challenge of intr^iducing 
people from a stone age environment to the sophisticated technology of 
t)Uf couiplex twentieth century, world, are immense apd they are particularly 
so in pre-undcrgraduate teaching areas. In the school of basic studies it 
has proved possible to recfuit people with teacher-training and teaching 
txpcriencc in schools as well as the necessary academic qualities; it is much 
more difficult to recruit an engineer or a surveyor with this sort of back- 
ground. Wc try tQ meet' this problem by running regular teaching seminars, 
by using modern and at times extremely- innovative tcacliing^^ approaches, 
but the teaching tas|^ is extremely complex and this will remain a problem 
area for some lime. 

However, there is because of this situation a readiness to experiment 
and to try completely new approaches. I therefore have no reservations in 
nominating the teaching staff and their attitudcs^^as another potent shaping 
factor which has helped to determine courseSjand proccciycps. 

In addition, the founding director of the ii^stitutc. Dr' W. E. Duncanson. 
has offered dynamic leadership, wise counsel from his long cxpL'ricncc in^ 
developing countries and the sort of pfipsilivc enfoutagemcnt and ^example 
that only comes, from one who has what Carlson has. called 'systemic 
perspective*. New Guinea and the institute will be the poorer for his departure 
at the end of this year when he is to retire.' Finally, the gencsis*and growth 
of the institute has taken place at a time wflen. very much belatedly. ther6 
has been widespread recognition of the need, to train ir)digcnous people 
•for high level positions. Independence is very close and in cl^eloping 
countries it is always later than you think, but it Iras taken a long time for 
this message to sink in. The urgency of the problem is recognized n6w 
and an immediate result ha^ been a scramble to demonstrate this awareness. 
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Accordingly, a hosl of new irainimi* inslitutions linvc cincrgcJ. with nn 
rxpiMisivc ami unnecessary pn»liferatitln of eihuational and train in^ agencies 
l-ven lip service \o ct> t>rtlniated plajuiing seems nt>w to have iVen abandoned, 
but that is another sloiy 

It now remains tt) ct>nsidi^'r what sort of conclusions can be drawn 
from the brief case study outlin^'d. Here i( slioidd be understood that it, is 
iK)t the writer's in ten I ion to draw conclusions thiiY\jne s|X'cilic to Papua 
hnd New (iuinea. Ralher it is ht)|K\l lhat certain broad general principles 
related to planning for el^cctive ediicalion in any context might be identified. 
As was suggested earlier, in a developing cogniry educational problems and 
issues often appear in sharp relief. lh>pefully. ihecefore, it is suggested 
lhat we might Ix: rcmindetl i>f tlie follt)wing intervening factors, y 

1 . lulucational. planning is constrained and inllueiiced by political 
considerations, both national and international. 

2. luluca' planning Is cuiistraiiicd mul iullueiiccd by such wH;io- 
logical iticuirs as the iKcupaliiMial status and aspirations of its 
practitioners, prt>fessit)nal interest groups and the prevailing societal 
attitudes and values of the population served. 

3. fulucational planning is systemic. No one pait'of the educational 
system is independent of the others. 

4. liducati^nal planning is inlluence<i and constrained by ^ociaL 
economic and xleinographic pressures in ihe society servcd. 

5- l^ducational planning is influenced and eonstrained above all by 
psychological anil even anthropological pressures. 

There are doubtless other intluenees and ct>nstraints. but l^his list suggests 
that cducatioital planning involves political analysis, psychology, economics, 
demography, sociology and anthropology. And of course you would have 
me add educational expertise, FKiwever, it* should be ptMntcd out that in 
the example cited in this paper— \t he planning of tertiary technical educa- 
tion in Papua and New Cniinea Awhile the work o[ educationists is in 
evidence, unless I am seriously mistaken, professional experts from other 
six:ial science disciplines have not played a significant part. Interestin^y 
cntfiigh 1 hiw not met any such experts Qr heard their views on educational 
planning at tliis conference, at which point, enough. I would only a^d tfits. 
Tradition and tabus are still critically important in N^w (iuinea, however, 
technology is being impi^sed on this society and a culture that has existed 
for centuries is disintegrating b^'ftire it. In Western terms we are achieving 
success but can we educati(^nists sincerely b^'lieve that we have teally planned 
for effective education in. the Territory, and for that matter, what of other 
far more familiar places? 
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( ()MIMJTi:kS IN AUSTKAI IAN MIM)( ATION- A 



( ()MPI J; | M SVS I I JVl 

H S Amhamams. mm . Diriii. m.A( i 
liiM Ansfralid I utitfrd 

I wisli Id Mate my hclicl that (he use of eotnpulcts ui education is tu>( 
jirttilieil iiiiless Ihey inerca.se the ellicieney and quality of Ihc education 
process However. I firndy hc^hevc that ci)niputers. together with careful 
iJ^stenis planintig ^^m increase the elhciency and qualiiy of education. 

In this paper. I will descril>c as I |iee it the applications of conipiilcrs 
in primary and sect)ntlury ediicatu)n a:* a complete computer systetii. What 
{ will be saying j.s pcrlinejjU iJut imly to M«te school systems, hut also 
Co indepc*ndcnl scht)t>ls which ctuild band together to share computer 
facilities. 

The major application of computers in education lias up to this stage, 
been limited to tertiary insliiultons; their use in primary and secondary 
ctiiication has been minimal. 

A study undertaken by the French Ciovernment and the I rench com- 
puter induscry has predicted that in thirty years, the amount of computer 
u.sage in education would ecmal the total of conjpuler usage in both industry 
and science. I he implication of this staggering prediction is that the rate 
of growth of computer apphcations in educalit)n will be far greater than 
the rale oT growth of computing in general. 

There are three major areas of computing applications in education: 

1. Education department administratiofi 

2. School administration * 

3. Computing in the classroom. 

In practice, there is a considerable overlap. 

I. Education Department Administration 

The highly centralized education systems of Australia arc some of its 
lafgesK single 'industries'. In r>f.S.W. the education system costs around 
^$500.0(X).000 per annum: it involves , around 35,000 teachers and 800,000 
students. The problems of administering such a system are immense. Just 
as computers have been used successfully to administer large industries, 
so computers can aid in administering an education systerrt. 

Already the N.S.W. Education Departtncnt and other st^tt education 
departments have been usinjg computers in a wide variety of applications 
for about a decade. However, their potential use is f3V greater. At present 
the areas of computer usage are mainly in the processing of public examina- 
tions and oC^ teachers* payroll. ^ 
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ami shuli-nls an* slill kcpl hv iiu-llu kuI ni.untal svsU'ms iIkU ate JiIIkhII 
(o inaiiiliiiji ami .hlnniiislei In .uMituMi. lltese lei onK aie kept \\\ a vaiiety 
of* plarcs and crini-iin n v.ist .nrhMUH of tipMiiive oi if duihtaMi iiifoima 
lion, le.n hejs' leiojkls ao* kepi in half a do/t'n dilfeieiii sei,lit»ns of the 
ilrpai InjvMjI. vai\iiu; fioin sal.uies htaiu h lo .uea iWhee. while most sliulenls' 
fceouls .ue ke|>l in si luu»K 

I iv»m these leeuols. Mow a laiee [Mit of ihe davTU)-d,iv .uhninistrrinj; 
ot the ediie.ilivMi s\siem. leaUiei pLuenient. ins|x'cluMiv, iiansters. promo- 
tions, sehnol hiiiMinv. ma iiiU:i\{ie.\ slodent iepi»its. seholaiships aiul^ so on 
Also, iliese it*eoiils foim llu\,cinl\ basis for elfeelive eduealion.il le.seaicli 
aryl pliinning, 

It is.m Ihe aiea i»f leeoid-keeinni; and its sul^sequenl pioeessing. that 
the eoinputei h.is a ereal.fiiluie applKatlon iti cdu^^aliou. iScc Appendix A.) 

Ihe eonversion from a nianual It) a eonipiiter system h\ tJie education 
system has nian\ nnpluidions in iIk* el.issroonr'leaehei 

1 In reference lo leaeher records. 

(a) the teacher docs not iieetl to (ill in as manv forms; 

(h^ tiie cduc.il ion s\stein responds more quickly lo |he individual 
teacher's request; for example, delays are unmmi/ed in pay- 
ment of' salary followmj: a tiansfer <at prcsenl. records in 
saLmc> l^rahch may be delayed in tlieir ' U|xlatc); 

2 In re fere nee lo .stii<^cnt records. 

(a) tlic teac her has an ctlicient means of tracing his students* 
backizround in his subjeel; 

(b) tile students' r(\'ports are more clhciently generated; 

(c) the teacher gains a broader knowledge of the whole education 
system. 

Detailed records kept liy a et)inpuler are referred to as a *data base'. 
T here are many probL-ms assiiciiited with the setting up of* an education 
data base As \et. no state educatiiMi deparljTient keeps all its records on 
a computer The NSW Department of I'ducalion are currently jnvestigat- 
ipg at the S\stems Developnicnt Inst-itute of IBM in (*anbjrra, the practic* 
.ability and implications of settiixz up an education data base of the N.S.W. 
education s\stem. The results of this project will be publislied early next 
year.. 

2. School Administration ^ 

If aU (^f the records of teachers and the studcjits in a school arc kept 
on a data base, much i>f the cL*rical work of the administrators and teachers 
is avoided. The central eiiuca<ion conjpuler virtually acts as a service 
bureau for each individual school. The major attas of application arc: 

T Student reports 
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2. iTerm stiff returcps 

3. Timetables.^" ' ^ 

. Currently, tliere ar(f around Miy secoS^y sdhools in Australia' that 
use-a computer in prodycbg student reports/ These scfiools have foun^ ttiat . 
the advantage -of uising a, computer in this area is the saving of tdachers^'- 
professional time at each \reporting period.. The major time saving is in 
the avoiding of passihg reports from teacher ^to teacher and the transcription 
of marks from ope. book t^^pther. , i j 

/" The completion of ^ the tenri staff, return by .the principal is a chore; 
that can take up to a .^ek. Much of the inf6nnation contained on the 
staff return' is repetitiv^^nformation about the school, the teachers and' 
the students— information th*at the department already knows. In a computer 
system^ the school would^ovide^ at t^ie beg'kming of eaih year/ information 
about new teachers and s«ents. the classes in which each student is enrolled 
and the classes that each teacher takes.^This information is sufficient to 
produce class lists and provide the education department details of dass 
sfees and teaching loads— all ihe information that is required for the staff 
ietiim. At the. end of each assessment period, teachers would write student 
assessments on the class lists and any changes would be recorded, student 
reports' wbuld then be printed and returned to the. "school. 

One^^f the first questions that teachers ask about computing is *when 
will there be. developed a computer system for producing school timetables?' 
The design of. a good *sdhool timetable is a difficult task; many schools 
do not produce a timetable until well into first term. However, a really 
efficient timetable designer can produce a good timetable in less than a 
week. No computer system can expect to do better than this. 

The timetable problem is as old as computing; the number of com- 
binations of possible timetables for a school, is" astronomicarand , even too 
large for a computer to consider every one. Also, the vari6us constraints 
placed on the timetable by the school may produce no solution. The best 
that a computer caa do in solving the timetable problem, is to produce 
a number of different solutions and leave the final choice to the teacher. 
I am yet W be convinced that a computer can produce better timetables 
more quickly for most Australian high schools, than a good manual 
system. 

3. The Computer id the Classroom 

The use- of the computer as an aid to teaching and learning in the 
classroom is a very exciting development in education. I wish to distinguish 
between Computer" Assisted Instruction (CAI) and Computer Aided Learn- 
ing (CAL); CAI implies the question, answer. Branch as in programmed 
learning and is particularly useful in the teaching of basic skills and in 
diagnostic and remedial education. CAL" implies a greater participation of 
the student in the learning process. 

The most ideal medium is a computer terminal of typewriter-type or 
visual display. Experiments in many subjects can/be carried out on the 
terminal rather* than in the laboratory; simulated games can be played. 
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In other words. Jhe computer terminal is t^e medium for instant demon- 
stration of basic principles df any subject. (See, Appendix B.) ^ 

The means fbr programming Uiese simulated models and experiments 
can be any higher Ijpvel programming language s.uch as FORTRAN or 
^SASIC;^ however.* a new programming language called APL (A ProgrgA- 
<"ming Language) is the most, appropriate language in ' education. APLlf) 
primarily a mathematical language faithful to theorems of mathematics; 
has been develgiped as a programming language for a computer, but it 
contains ^no 'key words' and makes the computer transparent to the user. 
This implies that the teacher can describe a problem or an experiment in 
APL^nd then enter the algorithm into the^ computer termm^lr the problem 
or experiment can be tested by the student who leai?is by doings, and 
.understanding. ^ j» 

It is not necessary for each student to be. seated at a terminal. All 
that' is required is a single terminal' placed near-^the teacher's desk with a 
closed circuit television camera monitored pn "the ^output of the terminal 
^so that all students can sec the rfcslilts. . * . 

■ \. " • 

APL is already bping used illjhis environment in a number of overseas 
schools and universities. At the University of N.S.W.. a heat exchanger 
experiment in the Department of Mechanical Engineering., has been entered 
bV APL; rather than take a whole afternoon to do the experiment in the 
laboratory, and maybe get misleading results c^ue to an inexperienced, 
technic^ue, the student takes around eight minutes for the computer simulated ' 
experiment. The time saving 'and' the. more- dramatic understanding by the 
• students has been highly praised ^by both lecturers and students. 

"The^terminal is a highly versatile educational tool for the use of the 
classroom teacher. Not only can he use it for demonstrating principles in 
his subject while teaching a group.' but also, he can use it as a laboratory for 
his students; the records of each student's experiment can be kept internally 
in the computer, thus further assisting the teacher in his classroom 
administration. 

Another area of the appiication of computers in the claisstoom is in 
the testing of students. I do not refer here to objective testing on score 
sheets and marked by the computer. I refer to providing the classroom 
teacher with a set of graded test items from a bank of test items, classified 
according to accepted educational objectives. The test items would be 
graded according to difficulty and the res|flltff of the test could be standard- 
ized and compared with the overall studfent population. The library gf test 
items would have previously been written and tested by experienced 
teachers. 

With the possible end of public examinations, this application of the 
computer in the testing of students' progress, goes a long to ensuring 
a comparable standard of education to all students throughout the education 
system. The N.S.W. Department of Education are conducting research in' 
this application. 
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4. The Implementation of a Complete Education* Computer System 

The major component of a complete education computer system is the , 
data base. Problems that need to be examined carefully are: ^ 

1. The collection of data efficiently, and the updating of records. 

2. The retrieving of information from the records without -delay. 

3. Security and civil liberties^ ^ ' f • 
All of these problems e)^ist with present manual mefiiods; it is the speed 
and efficiency of the computei^that highlights each one. / 

The most efficient method of collecting data and entering it into the 
computer system is the use of the type-Written or hand-#itten. document 
as (he input Tto the con]puter. Optical character readeigj^exist today that 
will read hand-written characters and type-written char^dters of a number 
Qf different fonts. The traditional means of inpi)t tO thkcomputer. cards 
produced from a key punch and verifier, is slow and ej^rcnsive and m- 
appropriate for' such a larglTsy^. Another form of inpu\th^t is very 
suitable, is entering the data direddy into the computer, frobi a remote . 
terminal (See Appendix C.) \ i . , * 

It is no use keeping up-to-date iecords that cannot be Accessed and 
processed to aiswer day-to-day questi^s of, teachers and Administrators. 
The data base kust be flexible enougK\to. produce answ^s,^ not only to 
known questions^^but also to questions that^niayjio^ have occurred. 

It is absolutely necessary that an education data base can be accessed 
otJy by authorized people. Some pcc^ple may be authorized to access 
the cbmplet^Uta base, others only a portion of it, The means of acSe^.^ 
must alsd oBecure; for instance, some questions could only be ^answered ^ 
from a single terminal placed in the' Directir-General's office. 

There is always a danger of misuse of computer data bases. The moral 
aspects of keeping records on a computer are necessary to consider^in the 
design of an education data base. For instance, I believe, it would be an 
infringement of civil liberties to keep secret information about mdividuals; 
it would be desirable if tea^chers were given an annual prmtout of th^ir file 
so that errors &n be detected and erased. It"" is likely that centralized dat& 
bswes^will be the subject of protective legislation in ou^ parliaments; this 
has^eady occurred in the United States and other countries. 

. ' ■ . ■ 

5- Costs 

The Bank of N.S.W. has equipment to the value of approximately 
$10,000,000, Qantas around $17,000,000, the TAB of N.S.W.- about 
$7 500,000. The computer hardware costs amount to less Xhan half the total 
costs of operation including people and Office space. Yet each of these 
enterprises Justifies this large cost with even greater savings. 

The education industry in each state is even larger than these com- 
panies in terms of annual expense and manpower. It is not easy to measure 
the benefits of a more efficient education system m^econofaic terms. What 
are the implications of increased efficiency caused by thb greater use of 
computers? The following table gives a simplified view: ^ 
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Result V -<* Cost Saying „ 

1. Higher quality of learning, ' A more highly trained Avorkforce in' 

• - ' the>o^mmunity '\ N, 

2. Less industrial frfction between Niore .Satisfied teachersioweri^ig- 
teacher and /employer natio^rate . • * 

3. More efficient record-keeping . Fewer niu,»dane clerical jobs, bet- 

■ ^ ter. planning. • 

Consider, the resignation rate of teachers at present in NSW which 
has risen from nine per cent k few years ago to thirteen par cent last 
year, and ,s st.U rising. If this rate of growth can be slowed by a mo^e 
efficent administration system, say. by one thousand teachers eaclL. year, 
then, one thousand fewer teachers nfeed to>ter the system each year The 
cj)st savings in teacher -Uaiain^ and recruit^ient are ver/ large. - 

" A 'complete- education system computer system would have a large 
.cegtEal cpmputer terminals in frea offices and a terminaj jn each hifh 
■^ol: this would be a large syftem. of comparable size to the thr«*/om. 

cTtTar^hiir? f.T°"''^^J^J"'^^-^^ '^y^'^"- transmission 

teun to sl^ nn? ''^"jK c°'' of PPerating such a system could 
up to $5,000,000 a year ^r the St^te of N.S:W. for example; yet this 
6 only one per cent oj.the present total education budget of the NSW 
education system. ^ ' e i^.o.w. 

I stress my be^ef that computers are not justified in education unless 
they increase the Efficiency and quality of the education process. However' 
It IS also my firm belief, that computers together .WlfB^^reful systems plan- 
nmg can mcrease the efficiency and quality of educati^^ ' 




The next decade ^ould show a dramatic incrlflSH the use of 
computers in education in: 

1. Education system administration. 

2. School administration.. 

3. Computers in the classroom. 

The most dramatic development of -computers in education is likely 
to be m the setting up of an education dat^ base in which records of aU 
aspects of the education system would be kept. ' 

The coste of implementing a 'complete' computer system are small 
compared with the total cost administration; but the benefite from an 
mcreased efficiency and quality of education are considerable. -r- 

to the classroom teacher the increased user of computers can mean a 
rwluction, m clerical duties, a greater degree. of communication with the 
education department, better industrial relations and more useful inform- 
ation. In the classroom the teacher has. in the computer terminal, a powerful 
teachmg and learning aid. ' > 
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The Systems lievelopment institute of IBM, NorthboiiVne Avenue, 
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COMPUTER SOLUT^ON 



Raising 



Rec6rd 
Change 




System Highlighted by 

(I) Minimum of repetitive Infoilmatlon. 
(II) All pjfocessing h^s curreni Information. 
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APPENDIX A 
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RECORDS OF TEACHERS 
f * 

r Raising Of { Kr^, ' 
■ f ^ ■ ■' \ 

* / • > - \ 



School 



Area * 
Office • 



Personnel 



Registrar 



Salaries 



Ed. 
Research 



Recoi^Js kept In many Ijait^ons. f'. 

Systems highlighted .by (irRepetltive information | . „ u, 

' , • (ii/ Difficulty In updating all records simultaneously. 
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Appendix B. 

^CAI/CAL Typewriter Terminal with Slide Projector and Tq, 
Recorder Attachment, 
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UNIT PROGRESS— AN ATTEMPT TO cXTER FOR 



INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 



1i 

d 



Margaret Philson, t.h.c, m^a'.c.e. ' 
' Curriculkm Officer, W.A. Dept. of Education 



^An attenlpt has been made bysome educators in Western Australia to \ 
move aw&y from the 'graded' system which' fits a child Jrito » prcdctcr- 1 
mined course based on chronologi<5al age. It is argued that the needs of 
the child, not^ronological age. should" be the determining factor in 
choosing a course.^ 

We accept that each child is unique and tHit background, experiences, 
physical features, abilities; interests and perceptioils differ widely. Do wc 
accept that variability of performaiiQe is clearly ' apparent in the early 
^stages ^f primary schooling and that this variability increases with incre^ing ^ 
graded? 

Figure 1 shows the variability of performance of a group *of children 
in ma^t^iematics after one year at school. ' 



Commencing the unit 
Midway through the unit 
Finishing the unit 



' •A unit corresponds to a term's work for .the average child- 

Unit Progress Schools taken in alphabetical ordeiv 

V- 




•Unit 1 


Unit 2 


Unit 3 


Unit 4 


Unit 5 


20 
31 

9 


' 29 
50 3 
68 - 


113 
728 


485 
103 

23 




60 


147 


922 


10 


TOTAL — 1.750 Children 



FlcUR^4jBsJ^^rm in Mathematics of 1J50 children after one year at school. 
Source: Curriculum Branch, Western Australian Education Department, 1970. 



It may be seen 401 children could not complete, the first year course. 
These children commenced the following year (197t) at the point where 
they left of!. 621 children showed sufficient ability in mathematics to ^illDw 
them to commence work normally set down for second grade or their second 
year at a^ool. 
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Figure 2 indicates that many different reading grad<5 ievcls may be 
fom^ in a third grade class. 

I 



9 

Y«ar 3 

H«terogeneoU9 class ot 30 



UumMr of 
PuplH 



Mantal as« 



Raadhig grad* 
Iml* 
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G 
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G 
G 
G 



G 
G 
G 
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O 
G 
G 
G 
G 



G 
G 
G 
G 
G 
-G 



G 
G 
& 



G 
G 
G 



G 
© 



©J 



F!g. 2 



' Adapted from atudi«a of the normal distribution of inteUiflence and Its relation 
to reading achtevamflnt » ' * 

Sourca: Farker. D., IndivtduaJ Laarning S.R>. Chteago (1963). 

Again it becomes evident that all children in a given gjjEfcde should 
not be expected to do only the work that*|[s set down for that grade. Somc^ 
children nded a more challenging programme. Others benefit from progress- 
ing more slowly, with the opportunity of dealing with content and materials 
suited to their particular ability in a subject. 

'^Figure 3^ shows the variability of performances in a grade and the 
overlap between grades. The two vertical lines on the Grade Six distribution 
identify the average group. • 



/ 



—I J- 

10 20 



GRADE 4 • .-GRADE 5 



30 

RAW SCORES 
-•GRADE 8 



40 

GRADE 7 .Jf- 



FlGURE 3. Variabiiity^pf' performance within and between grades. (Grade 
norms: A CER, Reading for Meaning, W.A., 1965). 

Source- Secondary Education in Western Aiistralia^. Report of the Committee on 
Secondary Education (Perth, 1969), p.86. 
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It becomes apparent from Figure 3 that: 

(a) the above-average Grade 6 pupils are all pdrforming Jb«!^nd the 
average level of performance of Grade 7 pupils. / 

(b) the below-average Grade 6 pupils are all pcrfornll^ below the 
average level of Grade 5 pupils. 

Figure 3 illustrates the urger?cy to move away^from the old graded^ 
structure which isipcesent in many classrooms in Australia. It determines 
content for a child according to chronological age and not ability. Examin- 
ations are set so that children of the same age are given the same tests 
and^^are pr6(Tioted or branded repeats. Thjs often means that a child feels 
a)failure because he is again located in the same rooffi.' often with the 
^ sime teacher, while his friends proceed to new work and nfcw surroundings. 
1^ many cases it is the latter half of the year's work thtO^has caused 
difficulty and instead of continuing on he> faced with covering work again 
that he can manage. ' 

Dissatisfaction with tjie rigid graded structure, and its restriction in 
catering for inter-student - and intra-student differences., has led to the 
development of -a plan in Western Australial known as Unit Progress. 

. - 

DEVELOPMENT OF UNIT PROGRESS IN WESTERN AUSTRAUA 1 
r 

Unit Progress commenced in one scRool^ Western Australia in 1963 
under the guidance of headmistress Miss Jan^ Lindsay. In 1965 the Cur- 
riculum Branch became involved and schools which requested to work on 
the plan did so in coiUmction with the branch. Now in 1971. close to one 
hundred schools and iSiJ^QO children are working pn the plan. It is ndtCr 
worthy that these schools have all come 'on to. the scheme, thro ugh their own 
choice. / • . 

The Operation of Unit Progress 

• The terra *non-gradingV has been used in the United States of Araerica 
to indicate progress at an individual rate in a subject. This meaning has 
been assisted in fulfilment by class sizes which, are frequently less than 
twenty and' seldom cjffer twenty-five. In addition to small classes and 
generous staffidjj arrangements there is an abundant amount of material 
available including excellent basic reading and mathematics series with 
associated graded work books and tests. 

The situation in Western Australia is Ufat most classes coifCain about 
forty childreri with a few classes above forty and^a few b^w. Staffing 
is generally in the ratio, of one teacher per class with very few examples 
of an extra teacher or a specialist teiacher in the school. There is a serious 
shortage of materials in schools and children are often restricted in the 
use of appropriate work books because money is not available for their 
purchase. Book hire systems, present in many schools, allow basic reading 
series to be built up so that a child is not restricted throughout the year 
to the reader that appeared on his book list. This system will be changed 
in 1972 when schools will experience the benefit of free issue of reading, 
material and teaching aids. 
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Non-grading in Western Australian primary schools had to be adjusted 
to meet prevailing conditions. The emphasjajip on group teaching and 
the need for freedom of movement ,t)etweelF groups. The attempt at 
modified non-graded plan in Western Australia is known as Unit Progress. 

The following is taken from a summary of a conference convened by 
A.C.E.R. in 1962 . in which all stales participated. The proposal was used 
in developin^^ Unit Progress. 

The heart of the proposal is that grades in primary schools should 
be abandoned, and be replaced by classes based approximately on age. 
In these clashes, subjects like reading, mathematics and spelling will 
be taught individually on a continuous progress plan, and a wide 
variety of standard of performance will be expected and accepted. 
In Dthcr^subjccts. which lend themselves mofe readily to framing a 
suitably course for the whole class, teaching methods will' proceed 
along the more usual class and group lines! although every opportunity 
, will be taken to allow' fullest expression and development to the 
special interests and talents of children. 
' 'It is reiterated lhat, in the basic primary school subjects, pupils in 
^existing so-called graded classes arc already working at Ta variety 
of standards. The propose merely recognizes, this, but treats it as an 
opportunity, not as a problem. The opportunity is to ensure that the 
progress of individual children is along a carefully designed continuous 
programme (or syllabus) with built-in, self-checking tests that (define 
^ mastery in operational terms, and to ensure that 4be prt)gress of none 
is impeded, by the difficulties of the others.'^ 
Western Australia followed the conference proposal in the following 
ways:^ 

(a) The primary syllabus for each year in mathemya^tics and reading 
iwas carefully divided into three sequential units, making a total of 

21 units. TeaSWrs were given Unit Outlines in Reading containing 
. an indication of the sequence of skills to be taught together with 

placement of appropriate textbooks, supplementarics, useful aids 

and teachers^ reference books. Similar Unit Outlines were printed 

for mathematics. 

(bf Units 22, 23 and 24 were planned for above average children in 
co-operation with Superintendents of Secondary Education and 
Curriculum Officers so that* there would be no 'ceiliiig' for those 
who progressed rapidly. • , 

(c) Tests were developed by Ih^ Curriculum Branch to assist t-iachen 

in assessing mastery of each un^. 
T^c emphasis in the Unit Progress plan has been on the breakdown of 
grade ^^arners so that groups of children may proceed at a rate suited to 
their ability^. in a subject. Figure 4 shows tj^ie formation of three groups 
in a class of children who are normally distributed in terms of their ability 
in a subject. Half the children are in the average group and about one- 
quarter in each of the below average and above average groups. 



iBassctt, G. W. Each One is Different (A.C.E.R., 1968). 
2 ibid, p.35. 
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iiajiuicappea oeiow average i average 
' —2a — 2/3^" 



I 

+2/3 a 



above average . gifted 



cr = standard devtotlon 
FIGURE 4, Grouping a class for differentiated teaching: groups nW/A equal 

J ability ranges. ^ ' 

Source: Secondary Education ih Western Australia. Rcfxflt of' the Coounittee on 
Scct>fidary EducaUbn (Perth. 1969). 

' Figure 5 indicates the way jn which the three groups of children in 
Figure 4 may vary in rates of progress in a subject. 



\ 
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f Secondary Curriculum 

Figure 5. Variations in Rates of Progress in a Subject. 
^ottrcrM Modified from Secondary Education in Westerrf Australia. Report of the 
Committee on Secondary Education (Perth. 1969), p.87. 
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It may be seen from 'Figure 5 that under a Unit Progress organization: 

(a) Conleni varies from group to group. The below average group will 
not attempt some of the units completed successfully by the average 
and above average groups. It is fair to assume that most children 
in the below average group will move into the 'Basic' group (i.e. 

■ ' below average students defined as being in the lower quartet of 
>• ' abiJity in the subject) at high school in that particular subject. The 
abilitj of the child in a subject is the determining factor. 

(b) Methods of teaching vary according to the needs of the groups 
The below average group, for example/may require greater use of 

• concrete material and more opportunity to consolidate than the 
average or above average group. 

(c) Materials used vary greatly between groups. What is appropriate 
for the above average child may not be helpful for the below 
average child. Reading books, supplementaries. laboratories 

reference books, concrete materials and duplicated materials, wdl ' 
vary according to the needs of the girbup. . . 

Groaping Children 

It has been found thuj many first-year children need the security of 
their own teacher for most of the day. In ? school where there -is more 
thao one first-year group, it is possible to timetable skill subjects simul- 
taneously This enables an interchange between .classes so that a child (or 
chUdren) may join a group in another room which is working- on an area 
more appropriate to his needs. Simultaneous timetablmg may .also be, a; 
usefifl organizational pf-ocedure in other years other than one. This typc«^ 
of interchange can only apply to those chUdren ^ho will not react un- 
favourably to a change of teacher. 



Co-oporation in Gr^t^ng 

There is a tendency in Western Australian primary schools to move 
away from the. idea of a teacher working as an isdlated unit with one 
class in one room for a year. Many feel that children will benefit from the 
outcome of frequent discussions held concerning: 

(a) Grouping and flexibility of the gfo3p-- " 

(b) Resources— materials, teachers, space 

(c) 'Peaching preferences. 
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Home rooms — heterogeneous - 
similBr chronological ages. 











Year 5 

40. children 




35 children 




Year 5 
35 children ' ' 



Rooms equipped for 
needs of the groups 
e.g. appropriate 
texts, teaching^alds, 
laboratories. 



27 above average 
17 average 



Total 



110 



27 


above average 


55 


average 


28 


below average 



Groups are flexible. 
Transfers may occur 
after teacher 
discussion. 



ir ^^^^^ 



38 average 



28 below average 



Teaching methods vary according to the group. 

Figure 6. Cross Setting in Reading— Year 5. 

^ N 

. Cross Grading involves gcdttprng of cbildren in different school years 
according to ability in a subject. Many teachers, prefer to regroup over 
two years only so that differences in chronologicaF ages within the , groups 
arc not so great. , ^ " 

Fle3u7iility of Numbers . ^ 

It is important that the ratio of students to teacher may vary according 
to the needs of the group and the type of subject being taken. A teacher 
may work with five children (at one time) and later with eighty children. 
Flexibility needs to be a keyword so that maximum use is made of personnel, 
materials and space. 



EvahiatioD 

Tests arc available in reading and mathematics to assist teachers in 
.cvaluati(ig, how much of a unit has been successfully mastered by a child. 
The Dfesult of the test, together with the teacher's knowledge of the child! 
dctcftaincs readiness to proceed. The tests are administered only if the 
child has been given the opportunity to ^cover all aspects of the unit 
and has a reasonable chance of success. 

^If one area of a test (say spatial knowledge in mathematics), shows 
weakness, it is impossible to advance to thfe next unit while giving special 
attention to the area of weakness. 

The nmpber of Unit Progress tests in a subject average out to three 
per child in a year. These tests are not done at the same time, as Figure' 
7 indicates. ' ^ • 
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Below Average 



Average 



Above Average 



9 children 



18 children 



9 children 



JUNE 



MAY 



MARCH 



Year 2—36 children — Unit 4 Reading 

^ Figure 7. ' _ ^ 

The following is taken from the new Primary School Reporting and' 
Recording Teachers* Notes used in primary schools in Western Australia. 

*It is suggested that half yearly examinations be replaced by regular 
evaluations, both objective and subjective, throughout the year. Tests| 
to evaluate performance at the appropriate levels for each child 
would take the place of the oftert' irrelevant half-yearly examination 
for all. Reporting would be based on constantly accumulating class 
records and may then be done at different timeis ih the year for 
different pupils. Unit Progress tests assist teachers to provide objective 
evaluations and carry out the new approach to recording and report- 
ing being adopted in Western Australia.* 

Unit Progress tests are administered in the following ways: 

(a) Individual Testing 

Sometimes oral sections of a test require individual testing. ^The 
content of the oral test papar may ba given in many ways, accord- 
ing to the personal choice of the teacher. It is unlikely that more 
than twenty children in aV class will be ready for a teSt at the 
same time. 

(b) Tests to be given individually in whole or par-L.'^ 

^Many teachers choose to plan ahead and pro^tj^e the two or three 
, groups in a room with material to work on appropriate to t^eir 
/^progress while individual testing takds place. 

^^Timetabling within a roqm could allow one group to work oir 
mathematics (or reading) , while the one or two other groups work 
on. a differexU subject altogether. This allows the teacher to test 
a member of the group while the others continue working. 
The ten-minute period before school could be used for testing. 
Some heads enjoy participating in testing because it assists them 
in gaining a knowledge of the children in their school. 

(c) Written ^pers have been carefully designed to provide a situation 
tfiat is useful for the child as well as to assist the teacher in 
evaluation. The tests can be given at more than one sitting. 
Vocabulary has been included in the mathematics tests in line* 
with current thinking that reading and mathematics need not be 
in separate compartments. Although average, readers should not 
experience difficulty with the words, help is given when required. 
TJie written papers are given to help assess understanding of areas 
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^ppU^i ^nit EmP^^^'^ *^ placed on areas such as phonics or 

!,ot Co t^umber. ^^^^^^ marks. 15/20. for instance, docs 

^ req ^.^oy which a unit is weak or where remedial work 



f ^11 lil^ parent/tea^"^"" co-operation is essential m an organiza- , 
^ici al '^npcf '^nit Progress. One of the most difficult, and yet one of 
"nt^^^^f the^^^t^t factors, is that differences must be expected between 
^hwdi^^ suffer chronological age. Unless this is understood, a cfiUd,.^ 

oi^^^A of th^^^m pressure from its parents to achieve the same stitndara i 
cl^'- rents same age ^"^es in the house down the street. Again. | 
^ril% ^V^o i^^^derstand that individual differences exist, it is often the / 
C"::.r ^ re^^nJ^id to have failed because some children in the class are 
W easi^C^nts t than the others. It is the responsibility of teachers to 
Wst f-a Oh ^ Understand that it is in the best interests of the chUd to 
^^v/O^^At^ Ih^^ area approP^ate to his ability and xlevelopm^nt at any 
^ivpn ^ nild's ^J-porated in this is the need for parents to understand 
^blt ^ to ^^gress in a subject is often seen in *spurts\ Pressure put 
^tTcl^i'^V^tta^^^^ieve a standard that is too difficult for them can only 
^ylt jli^'^- fear and disciplinary problemis. ^ 

teachers on individual differences at parents' and citizens 
^eetiJi^.f'licai^ parents' day can assist understanding and co-operation. 
^I^ rt ^ (i uif tiotes to parents two or three times per year aMeyaluable 
«'*''/?r the^'^ation about the latest educational' practic« and the 
^tof^ 14 on The parent-teacher conference is invaluable. Most heads 
fcHf" »er sh'^'t Progress have indicated that a conference between parent 
,ei»f^^stantl^lcl occur at" least twice per year to, ensure close liaison 

^^d"" of th""^- 

0"^ ^ccent '^lost import^"^ contributions of the Unit Progress plan, 
V- h ^ wofi'^tt children as individuals, is that it enables teachers and 
Wn«* together in the best^ interests of the chUd. 

p COO) 'lege to be ^ teacher, for one is working with the most 
Winoft^V? the '^^ity a country possesses, its children: It is therefore import- 
^ to ^ i difti^^ of teaching well for many lives are affected. To ignore 
Wvjd^^lion tvVes which have been proved to exist, i^ to know that ^ 
Wedi*^ children is not all that it might be. 

fli^^ren h * of the rigid floors and ceilings of the graded system means 
i;!'' t?Ie v ^ot have to experience repeated failure and that success 
tt^^^dted t!^^ effort Learning takes place most effectively when pupils 
^^i^^^or^^M thev'^H learning opportunities in the form of material and tasks 
W wli'^^V Tk^^'e ready ^ ^^'^^ "^"st be rewarded for *doing the best 
%e results of that *best^ may be different for two children 
fhe ^m^t but the same effort and sincerity are there and both 
^hild"^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ achieved something. ChUdren are 
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happiest at schogls when they are meeting the expectation of their teacher 
and themselves. The danger lies in setting unrealistic goals for children 
that mean the expectations cannot be met and a sense of failure jind 
frustration results. 

Unit Progress does, necessitate a very close look at the individual child 
and his development. It aHows for changing rates of progress so that a 
child may progress in spurts. No child is expected to work at the same 
rate in all subjects. 'He may be working at two or three levels in as 
many subjects. Ability is the key to progress rather than progress deter- 
mined by a chronological lock step grade norm. A recognition of basic 
differences in learning rate assists in eliminating the repeating of grades, 

' Some of the difficulties of unit progress can include those encountered 
in the actual mechanics of operating the scheme. Large classes make 
organizational problems fairly seVei'e. It cannot be over-emphasized how 
much planning and discussion is nbeeded before there Is any venture into 
unit progress. ' 

The difficulty' of informing parents of pupils* progress after they have 
been long conditioned to the normal grade system "ts one that can cause 
problems. . , 

There can be a danger of children being pushed too -quickly. The 
safeguard here is to use thcnormal curve as a guide and, of course, records 
of the children which allow a prediction of the appropriate unit grou|6ngs 
of children. 

It has been proved in a practical way by schools that these difficulties 
can be overcome. The results are rewarding, for children become happy, 
relaxed and feel a sense of achievement and this is what teaching is all 
about. 
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THE GENERATION GAP iN ADMINISTRATIVE 
STRUCTURES 



H, Beare, b,a;, m.ed., dip.t,, m.a,ce. 

Regional Education Ofjicer, S.A. 

This paper can attempt little more than clarification of a problem 
confronting organizations today, and the formulation of an hypothesis about 
the problem. I cannot be blamed for having no answers to the problem of 
the generation gap in administrative structures, for if I could solve the 
problem then I would be the most soughfciafter organizational consultant 
in the world! It Will also be evident that I make no mention of educational 
structures as such, since that is a 'sub-topic. Allied to this one, but recjuiring 
, another paper. ' ' 

GENERATION GAP 

Let us look first of all at the, title. The term 'generation gap' implies 
that a person born several decades ago may have a system of beliefs, or 
a set of values, or a bundle of behaviours — what Parsons calls 'values in 
action' — which may be out of phase with those of a younger person whose 
outlook has been moulded only by, the one or two decades the latter 
has known. The overtones in the term suggest, of course, that the older 
person is more to be pitied; he appears as stolid, inflexible, rather pedestrian, 
and in the contemporary setting a little grotesque and clumsy, like the 
alligator, a product of the Age of Reptiles, which has somehow managed 
to survive into the Age of Mammals. For the issue of survival is implicit 
in the term 'generation gap\ The young person, a child of his modem 
times, is apparently able to move freely and in harmony with his environ- 
ment; the older person has been snared by rapid change, and his apparent 
inability to adapt to a fluid situation causes the gap. 

My thesis here is that the same kind, of mismatching appears to be 
occurring with some organizations, especially with what the literature calls 
•large-scale' or 'complex' organizations. For one of the problems of the a^ult 
^who suffers the generation gap is that he cannot help himself. His own 
being has been so programmed that it seems to push in one (predictable) 
direction— and, what is more, apparently the wrong direction if one would 
listen to what the child of the times says about his times. In the same way 
older organizations, usually now grown larger and more - complex, thrust 
to replicate themselves, repeating process upon process, unwieldy function 
' added to unwieldy basic structure until they become awesome dinosaurs; 
slow-moving and with very little brain. 

Or to be even more specific, older and larger organizations have a- 
$trong tendency to become bureaucratized, especially as they become larger/- 
and as the articulation of their parts becomes more necessary for survival. 
And as they develop, the organization's managers appear to plan and 
add according to the bureaucratic concept. So the younger managers, 
instead of inheriting adaptive, self-renewing organizations, find themselves 
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inheriting unwieldy bureaucracies, ^orsc still, the younger managers inherit 
all the cumbersome paraphernalia that seem to go with them — Mine and 
staff\ *span of control' mechanisiris, *organization 5:harts\ *d€]lffiiments' 
and "divisions* and *branches*'and *sectipns\ the complicated ttcuW^regu- 
lations, rules and -procedures both inter- and intra-dcpartmentaj^ 

It comes as a shock to many that there are other /models ^^sidcs 
bureaucracy — and perhaps as a bigger shock to be told inat T1tC^,bureau- 
cratic organization may find it very difficult to survivii^Jhe next three 
decades. Unhappily, although this is a lesson which some indi^strial and 
commerciaK enterprises have already learnt, government instrumentalities 
seem slow to learn because, without the profit-making incentive, they can 
grow senile in ignorance. 

ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURES 

The term "administrative structures' refers to the formal organizational 
patterns whereby a system gets its work done, or — perhaps more accurately 
— whereby the decisions made within the system are recorded, acted upon, 
and then stored in the system's memory bank. Administrative structures 
are fairly easy, to identify in a bureaucracy, and are usually given a symbolic 
representation in an ^organization chart'. However, from the standpoint of 
some modern management theories it may be impossible to draw an 
organization chart for some recently created and highly effective business 
firms. Their administrative structures are not so easily recognizable nor 
as permanent. 

It. is basically this issue which is the message in this paper. For the 
fact is that *old' organizations, administered by means of distinguishable 
bureaucratic structures, evidence a generati^ gap from the *young' organ- 
izations — which have temporary structures and which make and unmake 
their organizational set-ups to suit the demands of the job. 

Without more ado. then, let us take a clearer look at the generation 
gap in the administrative structures of *old\ *middle-aged\ and *young' 
organizations. 



TIME ZONfcS^ BASED ON THEORIES ABOUT ORGANIZATION 

Several writers have shown how. over the past seven decades, various 
schools of thought concerning the native of organizations have grown up. 
have had their day. and havp been superseded.^ E. G. Bogue, in what he 



^Sce. for example, the following four: 
Faber. (^harles F. and Shearron, pilbert F. Elementary School Administration: 
Theory and Practice, New York. Holt. Rinehart and Winston. 1970, ch. 4. 
Yuill, Bruce F. Organization and. Management, Sydney. West Publishing Corpora- 
tion. 1970. ch. 1. 

Blau. Peter M. and Scott. W. Richbrd Formal Organizations. San Francisco, Chandler 
Publishing Co.. 1962. ch. 2. I 

Campbell. Roald F.. Corbally. JHhn E. and Ramseyer, John A. Introduction to 
Educational Administration, Boston, Allyn and Bacon, 1966. pp.66-78. 
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calls a 'conceptual synthesis for the educational administrator', identities 
the following movements:- 

1. The 'Scientific Management* School, This was born in th(i late 19th 
century, and flourished in- the early 20th century under Frederick W. Taylor. 
Thj school based its beliefs on Adam Smith's ideas about the economic 
man, and on the simplistic notions that money is man"^ principal motivator, 
and that man in an organization is rational and behaves rationally. The 
movement finally waned throughout the 1940s. 

2. The 'Human Relations School was a reaction to the scientific 
mana|:cment school, and rested on the notion that the diversity of human 
needs affected the conduct of organizations. By all means have a formal 

/and rational structure, they would say, but at least recognize that informal 
/ and social networks, man's irrational behaviours, and so on are real deter- 
\ minants of organizational decision-making and of outputs. The movement 

"^came to its height in the 1950s. . 

3. 1 'Industrial Humanism* School, which Bogue calls the current 
schoolJin management theories, goes beyond mere hum^^w^telations. It is 
based pn the psychologist Maslow*s notions about man*^hieraiqhy of^eeds. 
principally his need to become self-fulfilling or selfractualjirtflgrSo an organ- 
ization! whiph builds a discrepancy between jnstitijtjjjhal goals and the 
individual and personal goals of the psopb in;the orgpijfcation will bect)mc 
dysfunctional. On the other hanji, an -organization may itself become self- 
actualizing as it allows its meinbsrs to become self-fulfilling. 

■ 4. The 'Management Stwnce Schcwl could be regarded as a parallel 
but complementary movementjand is described by Mueller as *the application 
of scientific, systematic, ahci^ technical app^aches to business problems'.^ 
Based upon empirical researcyi on organ izatiofts, and borrowing from allied 
fields — cybernetics, economicsf^ocial sciences, anthropology, systems analysis 
and so on — the movement endeavours to apply theoretical constructs to 
organizational behaviour in order to devise both a connected theory' about 
human organizations and more effective management models for practical 
usage. This movement is in full flood overseas. o 

r 



2 Bogue, E. G. 'The Context of Organizational Behaviour: A Conceptual Synthesis 
for the Educational Administrator', Educational Administration Quarterly Vol 
V, No. 2, Spring 1969, pp.60-64. 

3 Mueller^ Robert K. The Managerial Gap — Traditionalists versus Scientists' Personnel 
46 (6), November-December 1969, pp.8-21. 
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An influentiaf essay by Davies and Fannaccone.* published in Teachers* 
College Record in 1958. which discussed the ferment in the study of 
organizations over the past half century, identified three time zones in 
the development of these movements in the study of organizations. They 
called them: 

. . The Technical' Era 

The *Human* Era 
n 

The *Conceptual* Era. 

It is easy to take the next logical step beyond the enunciation by Davies 
and lannbccone. and' postulate that business organizations which came into 
being during any one of these eras would, at least wholly and still in part, 
be patterned by the, prevailing management climate and the kind of adminis- 
traiive structures in vogue at the time. So organizations which grew up in 
the Technical* Era we may call *old' organizations (since they are the 
longest established). Those patterned by the *Human' Era are now *middle- 
aged* organizations, and thos:? recently born in the 'Conceptual' Era we will 
call *y^ung' organizations. Albeit simplistically, let us characterize each 
of these in turn. 

The Technical* Era and Old Organizations 

Davies and lannoccone describe the Technical' Era as follows:^ 
The era oFTaylorism and earlier, in industrial organizations especially, 
can be seen as a period when the technical aspects of organization 
were the centre of interest. Organizational forms were justified by 
logical factors rather than psychological or sociological factors. 
Problems . . . were . . , tackled from a technical and purely logical 
angle. 

Organizations which are more than fifty years old. which were estab- 
lished beforp 1930. which came into existence during, the period of F. W. 
Taylor and the writers on 'scientific management'* are post likely to embody 
the characteristic patterns of that school of thou^t. What were those 
patterns? 

' The school grew out of the Industrial Revolution which had reached 
its height by the turn of the century. For the first time in human history, 
people began to cluster in large urban conglomerations after a flight from 
the land. The factory replaced the forge, machines took over repetitive 
operations once performed by hand (there is something ironical in our 
term 'manufacture',? which literally means *made by hand'), the production 
line replaced the village craftsmaa/^tid mass production was made possible 



♦Davies. Daniel R. and lannacconc. Laurence 'Ferment in the Study of Organiza- 
tions'. Teachers' College Record. November 1958. pp.61-72. and reprinted in Noltc, 
M. Chester An Introduction to School Administration, Selected Readings, New York. 
Macmillan, 1966, pp.356-368. The page references in following notes refer to the 
latter. 

»ibid, p.358. 
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by mass labour. Industrialization meant more than mere mechanization. It 
involved the organization t)f thousands upon thousands of people into 
co-ordinated groups who could work together (literally *co-opcratc') to 
ensure the output of a product. 

The pattern of organization which emerged from the industrial opera-, 
tion is now known as 'bureaucracy', a term attributed to the German 
sociologist Max Weber, and meaning 'control by bureaux, or by spi^cializcd 
departments*. Its strength was also its weakness, for bureaucracy is, as 
Weber described it. a logico-rational system of organization." It was neat, 
tidy, and it noted each operation in the chain of production, for its 
systematically allocated each operation and each area of activity to /i 
specialized group. It assumed that the persons in the organization would 
i>perate like the machines; we still use the analogy of calling a person a 
*cog in the machine'. 

So organizations born in that era — 'old* organizations, we have cilled 
them — will probably have about thcni these common features of bureau- 
cracy: 

1. Hierarchy of authority. All the power resides initially in the man at 
the top, but he may delegate-jt down the pyramid. Essentially, however, a 
bureaucracy'' is the outgrowth of a one-man outfit. The man at the top 
of the pyramid of power has the final say. The hierarchy of positions in 
the pyramid below him give rise to 'status authority'; one's power to make 
important decisions dep^'nds on the position one o<rcupies in the tower. 
So we can assume that the sense of hierarchy will remain strong in an 
*old' organization. 

2. Divisiofi(}f lafxHirT^Vk^ operation to be performed by the organiza- 
tion is subdivideuinto logical pieces, and these sub-functions are allocated 
to the bureaux. Such division of labour leads to specialization of functions 
within the organization, and one's value to the organization is increased as 
one builds up an operational expertise in one's specialist area. So we can 
assume thai the old organization will remain departmentalized; few men 
in it are involved with its overall objectives. 

3. Government by rules and ret^ulations : The organijation, in order 
to integrate and co-ordinate its parts (especially as it grew bigger), had 
to devise over a period of time a set of standardized procedures from 
which no person could depart. So the bureaucratic system generates a mesh 
of rules and a network of policies which govern everyone in the organization. 
The larger the organization, the more bewilderingly extensive becomes the 
web of rules. We can assume, then, that the old organization will be rule- 
bound, and will have a set of formalized, written procedures and regulations 
which are bindttng on all in the organization. 

4. Impersonality, Bureaucracy ensures by its very nature that the 
system will show neither fear nc^ favour to anyone. The rules apply to every- 
one, and are thus a strong guard against patronage. Because of the division 



c, for emqiple. 



«Scc, for cj^^^iplc, Blau and Scott, op. cit., pf. 27-33. 
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of labour, no one person can force the firm to serve sectional or personal 
interests, since all in the organization are into rile penitent. It is a self- 
checking system. The hierarchy of authority ensures that every request 
has to be passed up the tower, ami undergo surveillance at each level. 
So we can assume that the old organization will remain impersonal, at base 
coldly rational in fitting individual clients into categories, and will dispense • 
its services like patent medicines rather than like individually prescribed 
potions. *^ 

In short, then, \M* organizations are bufcaucracics evidencing a fairly 
high degree of centralization in decision-making, with a pyramidal type of 
organization, clearly defined departments ebch performing specialist opera- 
tions, a set of written and quasi-legal regulations to effect co-ordination 
and the organization's nuxlus operandi, aiypf^r'which it is possible to draw 
up a fairly a^urate and formal Virgani/ition chart\ which, puts everyone 
uncjcr the s^rt)ervision«of sonijronc else./ .xj. 

Those prms and organizations which came into existence before 1930 
will probaWv still exhibit many of these bureaucratic characteristics, at 
least as vestigial traces in the organization, hi this group of *old* organiza- 
tions would come most government departments, which largely developed 
their strength between the two world wars; some large industrial complexes, 
particularly the steel and motor car manufacturers which brought the 
industrial revolutiqih to its height and also produced the Great Depression 
of the 1930s; and some of the long established business houses such as 
now operate large emporia. These organizations arc likely to exhibit a 
fairly high degree of bureaucratization, because it was this form of organ- 
ization which typically brought them to their present state. 

The 'lluman^ i^ra^ and Middle-aged Organizations 

%Davies and lannoccone describe the *Hum'an' Era as the period when 
organizational students began to see ^people as the content of 5?g&nizational 
study'. In this period, they maintain, there developed *a-more flexible 
concept of organization, with emphasis on people and psychological and 
sociological forms*. Jn the new movement *human skill is contrasted with 
technical skill; working with people versus working with things*;^ ^ 

William Whyte (in his Organization Man) declares that *the father of 
the human- relations school is Elton Mayo'.^ ^ayo began with a concern 
for rootlessncss fanomie) and the lack of bcl0ngingncss in the worker in 
industry. In 1927, he and his colleagues began the now celebrated studies 
at the Western Electric Corporation's works at Hawthorne, Illinois. Their 
progressive findings began to blow holes through the scientific management 
principles which had been enunciated by Taylor. According to the latter, 
improving the physical conditions at the factory, and even more the addition 
of monetary incentives, would improve productivity; but they did not. 
Instead the finding suggested the important factors in productivity were 
social, not physical. 



'Davics and lannacconc, op. cit., pp. 359, 368. 358. 

«Whytc, William H. The Organization Man, London, Penguin Books. 1963, p. 36. 
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In conscqucncL- theories on organizations began to concentrate on the 
•variable luimair in tlif organization in fact, the box and dice a.ss(x;iatcd 
with a bureaucratic form of iiianagpcnt -went under the liaiiimer. 
Attention tended to turn to things likt 'feedback", informal rather than 
formal sy.stcins. 'power structures', 'ifycision-niakmg'. the meanmg of 
•authority-, organizational 'climate' rather than organizational form, in 
short to the 'human side of the enterprise'.^ ^ 

As a result of these explorations, wc i'ire likely to fmd both nouveau-ism 
and revisionism in the 'Human' lira. Those organizations which '^'^"if '"|" 
existence between the Great Depression and the end of the Second World 
War or even up to the 1*^508 are likely to display less severe adherence 
to formal bureaucratic tendencies than the 'old' organizations. In any case, 
it seems likely that the Depression and the war combined would have 
limited the number of large-scale organizations born in the "thirties and 
•forties. 

Victor Thompson has stated that 'modern burcaucrac^rkan adaptation 
of older organiiational forms altered to meet the Ved for sJ)c*;ialization'. 
He says that we will find modern practices graftedftfci to old stock and so 
modern tcclmolo(!V and survivals of the Genghis Khan trymg to live side 
by side In 'mftRttesiged' organizations, then, we Ure likely to find complex 
modernity added to^ stru^'ture designed cs-sentian^along simplistic hnes 
• for a simple organizah«j[iJiving in simpler t^jnes." 

The 'middle-aged- organizations, therefore, are likely to be characterized 
by a consensus-type management, probably a managerial board rather 
than a 'top man' pyramidal organization. Much of its business would be 
handled by means of committees. Tljere will be a tendency towards demo- 
cratic decision-making. Its agencies will be allowed to take decentralized- 
action: that is. the local departments and units will be given wider power 
and autonomy than is characteristic in a formal bureaucracy. And there 
will be a strong commitment to in-service and in-house staff development. 

Revisionism would also be apparent in the self-renewing activities 
of the 'old' organizations, especially those which depend for their life on 
the making of profits. However, it is likely that the service organizations 
(and here we would have to include government departments) would not 
have the same imperative to change, would change late rather than early 
and then only in order not to appear outmoded or quaintly old fashioned 
in their operations. The changes in the organizational structures in these 
cases wduld be justified by the typically bureaucratic reasons to explam 
change, namely to increase efficiency and economy. 

0 

But revisionism is a change which affects usually only the surface of 
things for 'old' organizations retain in them people with long service in 
the same organization, and long association generally implies also that the 
person has climbed his way painstakingly and faithfully up the executive 



OThompson. Victor Modt^rn Organizotions, New York. Alfred Knopf, 1961, p.5. 
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ladder In spile of i,.sclf. tho. is u.dikcly that in style cr m,W«.v o„.randi 
even .,. bas.c criciitatuni an \,K1" c.rt;aiii/ation will chanitc radicallv 
that IS. at the roots level. . ^ r''">i-aiiy. 

The •Conci'pluar Km >^ 'Young' OrRanizafions 

Davics and lanniKconc argue that the third era 'is a coneontual <!>nc 

ub^antia UhIv of theory about orj^anizations. and timt we are nCw ij 
he age when .t is p<,ss.ble to use these theoren.s in the design of admrnltri 
tive structures. The writers were good seers, for thev were niaking these 
predictions more, than ten years ago and at a time when thev dkJ nJt have 

which have been conducted during the last decade. 

wnriT'^.K"^' ^ ''^''^ '"'"'^ """""^^ organizations operating in the 
Ikl-,; • ;^^g"ni'ational hippies', that is. business^ which have 

f ken the modern theories seriously and which have built their structures 
And their procedures on such acceptance. Just as a breed of churchmen 

;adTcar:n',T T "t" ^ ^-^-^ - the a' e y^S 

radical, and the church as an outdated human artifact: just »s we find 

Ln ,r rT m'^h"' ^"^^"^^ '^'^'^ pafriotism^^conscri;^ 

t.on. the Establishment, and social conventions as anything more th^ 
his orica ly dated human fads or phases, physical expressions of relativS 
rather than absolute virtue^ so also we should be able to find a grZ 
of swmging managers and business enterprises which have thrown away 
the conventions of bureaucracy, with all the paraphernalia of hicraS 
organizations charts, fine and staff, and so on. How do wc recognizf S ' 
organizational flower people? ii-cognizt. mtse 

In the first place, the 'young' organization is likely to be anti- 
bureaucratic, for whereas the 'middle-aged' organization was administ^ati\Sy 
revisionist, the 'young' organization will tend to be revolutiona J por The 

atTves 1''"'"'^ " "'".'^r '^'^"'"^ ^PP^^-^"' 'hat there Ire alteri! 
Ch J""'^^' of its old and revised forms), and 

that the alternatives may be much preferable to bureaucracy. 

For the critics of bureaucracy have made these claims about it First 
while u makes for emciency. if is now too slow a process Xt me dy 
action but speed of action controls survival in today's competitive world 

Secondly by its very nature, bureaucracy creates groups of people who 
are jealous of their area of expertise. When under attack Trom Ses Tut- 
ide the organization-or even from within it-the bureaux retreat into 
themselves, display 'bureaucratic defensiveness'. close their ranks, become 
secretive (an action very easy to do when only the specialist bureau has 

rveropmentir^S|S?S^ organizations. What we need now are 

Thirdly, the bureaucratic' form is unwieldy 'and self-defeat in i? The 
larger the system grows, the more complex become its quasi-lega» working 
rules, until one needs to be a system lawyer to know how to ge^S 
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done through the system, bo arise the legends about bureaucracy like, *It's 
not what you know, but whom you know that counts', *the public service 
mentality', and so on. The product becomes the victim of the procedure. 

Fourthly, because there are so many personal investments in the adminis- 
trative structure — after ^\\, one's power in the organization is dependent 
on one's hierarchical status— it is very diflicult to change the organization 
itself. To change the statuses and the hierarchies, or even^to create different 
patterns of specializations or departments, constitutes a threat to the persons 
in the organization. The. people in the bureaucracy are the real opponents 
of change. So in a world of high-speed change, the bureaucracy has an 
endemic inability to adapt to rapid environmental change. The *young' 
organization will probably react against these tendencies. 

Of all the writers on organizations, it is probably Warren Bennis who 
has most clearly drawn attention to the generation gap between *old' and 
*young' organizations. He claims that the business world is now *beyond 
bureaucracy'.^^ 

It is my premise (he says) that th$ bureaucratic form of organization ^ 
is becoming less and less effective: it is hopelessly out of joint with 
contemporary realities: that new shapes, patterns and models arc 
emerging which promise drastic changes in the conduct of the . « 
corporations and of managerial practices in general. In the next 
25 to 50 years we should witness, and participate in, the end of 
bureaucracy and the rise of new social systems better suited to 
twentieth century demands of industrialization. 

So the young non-bureaucratic organization will have some predictaWc 
non-bureaucratic features. The new organizatijjj^will deliberately destroy 
the impression of hierarchy. That is, a member of the organization will be 
in a fluid situation, and not frozen into a status role sfet in a pyramid of 
power. The 'young' organization will allow men to occupy a variety of 
statuses and roles, being leader in one task, a team member in another, 
in situations which arc made around particular tasks and in systems which 
Bennis calls *temporary'.^^ For the organization, chameleon-like, must be 
able to make and unmake itself around 'problems to be solved and tasks 
to be performed. 

The organization, being task-oriented and problem-solving, will function 
by calling on the spscial skills and expertise of the members of the organiza- 
tion regardless of things like seniority, status and length of service. So it 
will use its labour force on grounds of technological and specialist skills, 
rather than by placing them in bureaux, for .the bureaux inability to share 
across a range of activities is the characteristic against which the new 
organization will endeavour to compensate. 



10 Bennis. Warren G. *Beyond Bureaucracy', TranrAction, Vol. 2. No. 5, July- 
;"August 1965, p.31. 

Bennis Warren G. The Temporary Socie;y\ The Journal of Creativ "* Behaviour, 
Vol. 3, No. 4, Fall 1969, p.223. 
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A bureaucratic tendency which the new organization will strive to 
avoid is the tight mesh" of quasi-legal specifications which hamper free- 
wheeling and risk-taking executives. So the new organization will pay little 
attention to test cases, the setting of precedents/ or conformity to the norm. 
Rather, c^ses will be treated on their merits, and the individual differences 
of task or, client will be allowed (as much as is prudent) to affect the organ- 
izational outcomes. It will buy executives who, are alert, .innovative, risk- 
-taking, responsibility-grasping, sensitive, and courageous: and will encourage 
them to bp themselves.^^ * ' ^ ' 

\ Wher?^ the bureaucra^ puts the individual alongside the rule and 
jijdges accordingly, the ne\^*i©rganization sets out to serve the client, is 
^und to serve the client's need and is committed to take his part," 

The bureaucracy encourages each member of the organization to 
develop a technical competence in his job, and in the administrative* pro- 
cedures affecting it. But this builds up a sense of exclusiveness, and gives 
rise to the bureaucratic pathologies called 'empire building', 'nest feather- 
ing*, and 'running a tight ship'. The bureaucracy becomes th^n a cluster of 
' cmpi^^s, an uneasy federation of sovereign states. The new prgapization 
rejects this notion, and stresses co-operation, sharing, allegiance to one's 
profession rather than narrowly to* one's organization. 

This well-known quotation from Warren Bennis is a succinct summary 
of the young organization -we have described.^* 

.^Adaptive, problem-solving sys'lems of diverse specialists, linked to- 
'gether by c o-ordinating and task evaluating specialists in organic 
flux — this is the organizational form which will gradually replace 
bureaucracy as we know it. 

To help lf in its tasks, the 'young* organization has an array of new 
managerial hardware and software, many of them the consequence of 
computerization. For example, one such is P.P.B.S, (Planning Programming 
Budgeting Sys^s), which introduces the possibility that managerial controls 
over spending and budgeting can be exercised by the computer. Concepts 
like ''span of control*, for example, could become obsolete under such a 
system. In older systems, the control over people had to be exercised by 
peojile. who were subject to the fallibility and limitations of human memory 
and personality. A computer, however, can have a much larger 'memory*, 
ancf a mofe accurate one. and the constraint patterns can be mechanically 
mapped by the computer. Complex data can be better handled by the 
computer, and its checks applied over a much wider group of people. In 
the Safee way critical path scheduling and computer gaming or simulation 



^ Argyris. Chris, *How Tomorrow's Executives Will Make Decisions*. Think, 
. ^ November-December 1967, p.20. 

13 White, Orion F. *The Dialectical Organization: An Alternative to Bureaucracy', 
Public Administration Review, January-February 1969, p.32. 

Bennfs.^iJ^ren G. *Beyond Bureaucracy', p.35. See also Bennis, Warren G: Chanf^inf: 
Ori^dhizotinns, New York, McGraw-Hill. 1966, p.l2. ' / 

i-** See,, for example, Novick. David *Long-Range Planning Through Program Budget- 
ingV Business Horizons, 12 (1), February 1969, pp.59-65. 
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can digest astonishingly large volumes of specialist data and systematize 
it for the decision-makers. In short, the new managers have new tools to 
full their new organizations. 

^ We hsive not space in a paper of this nature to give a satisfying portrait 
of the 'young' organizations. But we can note that there are some in 
existence. , * 

EXAMPLES OF THE 'yOUNG' ORGANIZATION 

1. A Dialectical Organization — The Wesley Foundation ^ 

In an article in Public Administration Review, Orion F. White described 
what he called a 'dialectical organization*, one which takes the client as 
an equal, and which prevents the possibility of the organization's giving up 
in the face of the frustrations in taking the client's part. As White observes, 
it is usually possible for the organizational man to use his position, status 
and organizational expertise (his inside knowledge) as means 'to hold the^ 
client in a subordin.ate position'.^*^ Not so the young organization. He goes 
on to show what, such an organization looks like through an archetype 
organization, a private, church -related social service agency, operating in 
a poverty area of San Antonio^. Texas:" 

These are the administl^tive conditions which fcxist at the Wesley 
agency. Policy within the agency is fluid and is set, as an agency 
document notes, by 'several bodies (executive staff, area staff, total 
programme staff, and total staff) to insure flexibility and some balance 
of power within the staff.' The two areas of policy not subject to 
change by the staff are those regarding alcoholic beverages and games 
of chance. Staff relations are explicitly designed on a principle of 
'non-dominance' — i.e., of not allowing individuals to possess or 
develop truly authoritative positions in the agency. Supervisory or 
management positions are periodically assigned by total staff decision, 
and in addition, the agency operates with overlapping administrative 
roles, so that one person may be over another in one functional area 
but under him in another area. While there are job descriptions, 
these are general in nature. No specific constraints except those 
relating to housekeeping activities (reports, records, etc.) are defined 
for the various roles. Also, except for such guidance as can be 
obtained from the agency's social work theory, few Criteria for 
defining duties and effective role performance exist. 

2. Litton Industries 

'One of the most spectacular growth companies in the United States 
(and now the world) is Litton Industries, whose sales topped $1,000 million 
after only thirteen years of operation. The' president of the company has 
said:^^ 



10 White, op. cit., p.39. 
1' ibidv, 

^8 See .<,Strogoff, A. ^Business Looks at Education*, The Educational Forum, Vol. 

XXXI, No. 2, January 1967. ' 1 

»t» Quoted by Patton, Arch The Coming Scramble for Executive Talent*, Harvard 

Business Review, May-June 1967, p. 168.1 
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(7^ of ^^^y has to h^^p builders, so we'^^e tried to create for this 
tyr ^oach ^^utive an environrrienf that you might call a *free form' 
3pJ^ . ' management." 

>«' a^ ' 
A^^tand ^f^ssible everybody has a line job. We like our executives 
t^^ tj^r th^j^fHDsed to their prospective success or failure individually, 
f^y J an indislipg"^shable part of the functionalized crowd . . r 

^ don't L 

V^'the 5^^ve published organization, charts or standing committees 
fi^^^liizati^^e reason. believe that in the growth process the 
o^^^^si Vqj^ structure should not be developed too tightly . . . The 
bi^^ piace of creative activity in our company would probably 
i$^A—ii the while space between the boxes on the organization 
c^^\. had one. 

^ K Ot^^\i^ ^""Sft proving by their success the efficacy of the non- 
k.^r^aU^^^^ if tert^^ization^ hav6 practised in their road to success the non- 
h^rafch'^^ ^ t^th^^^^y systems approach. In such an organization, the 
^\x)ag^t' is u^rary boss, that is. he' is leader' of the team when the 
x\^t\i^^^ dir^^kling a problem for which his skills give him the right 
tk lead ^^^^ In#another situation "and to confront another problem, 
, iox^^^C^^^^ b '^^cr could be a team member/ or even not in the team 
ih ^11. ^ Sjcular^**>g told by a" executive of Polaroid of a standing joke 
ih his P^^p^s s^i^ Organization. A young executive, on leaving the office, 
V^^"uc^^^ l^^^^y- '^'"^ ^^'"^ lunch. If the boss calls, make 

^ ' .rotot>^^ 
^ Th^ |^P"^^flt ^"oted modern organization is the research 

d^^^ ixidustf. Organizations now springing up in the tertiary and 
?[^tem^^^V s^^Uc*^^- These simply could not function bureaucratically. They 
\oO^^ \ units ^^red bands of experts, who assemble themselves into 
t^^^ratic^^ /j^^^'^t ^^out a particular research assignment or contract. Once 
txia^^^^t^^f to allocated ^ team leader for the assignment, members 
P^V val^^^y^erQ,- Join the temporary outfit, to play a major or minor 
*^^^t in W^^^. to programme their working hours in or out of the 

{0 and 5^ needs of concurrent membership in several such 

t^^lc {Qt^^^Ay^^ i^v The administrative structures, in short, are geared 
Rt tfi^ ^Ived: the men are not required to fit Procrustean bed 

Th^ ^r^" s^j^^aiiization nje described by Chris Argyris.^o another 
the H^^kinrt^^s of the anti-bureaucratic organizations, closely 

^rhblc^J . Of model advocated by Warren Bennis: 
^^trix fv . , 

A (id ^ganization *s designed less around power and more 
af^^ has the relevant information. A project team is created 
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to solve a particular problem. It is composed of people representing 
all the relevant managerial functions te.g., marketing, manuiicturing,^ 
engineering, and finance). Each member is given equal responsibility 
and power to solve the problem. The members are expected to work 
as a cohesive unit. Once the problem is solved, the team is given 
a new assignment or disbanded. If the problem is a recurring one, 
the team remains active. In many cases . . . the project manager is t, 
given full authority and responsibility for the comph^t' of the 
project, including rewarding and penalizing team member. An, 
organization may have many teams. ^ 

In short, i^am suggesting not only that such young organizations c:iuld 
exist, but that they do exist. And where they do, they serve io demor strate 
how great is the generation gap between organizations born in different eras. 

< 

CONCLUSION: THE NATURE OF THE GENERATION GAP 

The generation gap, we mwst remember, is not caused by the fact that 
one person has a 'good' set of values, and the other has a 'bad' set. 
The older person clings to his value set simply because it has been efficacious 
in the past. It has made him what he is. The question is not whether it has 
served him well in the past, but whether it is good enough to serve him 
through the, present into the future. And that is the essential question 
being asked now about bureaucracies. 

And it is these kinds of organizations which are chiefly under assault 
at the present in the same fashion in which the older generation is under 
fire at the hands of the younger generation. The main criticism of these 
old organizations is that they are now dinosaurian — ponderous, large, and 
slow; they, are huge, lumbering organisms too cumt^ersome for a period in 
time when speed, adaptability; expediency, and creativity are the ecological 
virtues of the healthy organization.-^ 

Nor will mere revisionism do, for the generation gap has been created, 
by radical change. In the normal sense of the term 'generation gap', the 
radical differences are shown in the 'permissive societyV where the seemingly 
age-old conventions relating to sex, courtship, marriage, and customs con- 
cerning the place of women and law and order jtare being thrown out. In 
-the organizational sense, then, the generation gap is seen in the wholesale 
debunking of bureaucracy as a viable organizational form. There are, many 
in 'old' organizations who can neither comprehend ..nor conceive how the . 
organizational world could be any different. But the new age4ias a very 
different., frame of reference, and none of the familiar landm^ks are sure 
guides any more. ^.^.^ 

So there appears now to be developing a very clear split between the 
.organizational generations as great as that between the R^S.L. and the 
Moratorium marchers. The older organizations— and the men in them, by 
and large— are wedded by experience to the bureaucratic model, in one 



See Jones, John Paul 
February 1967, pp.9-15. 
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shape or another. The new generation cannot see the need^-for the old 
bureaucratic certainties, and are wedded to the idea that a pinging, 
adaptive organization which is to be truly a child of the modem times 
must reject most of the* concepts which are derived from the bureaucratic 
model. 

This paper does not attempt to prove the unprovable:.! am not trying^ 
to argue that the younger generation is compfetely right and that the 
older generation is completely wrong. As always, then, it seem^ th^t we 
may have to settle for compromised^ It seems likely that the old forms will 
remain to do what they did so well — the maintenance of routine and 
standard on-going functions. But where innovation, development, and 
creative driye are needed — and these will be increasingly needed as all 
business and service concerns find themselves being affected by the trend 
to internationalism — then one of the new organizational models will have 
to be employed. Furthermore\ we may find increasingly that the model of 
organization employed for routine and maintenance operations (predomin- 
antly the clerical and typing functions) will be different from those used 
by the professional and technical persons in the organization. So we will find 
firms not with one modified structure, but with two or three separate 
structures, all necessary to maintain the health of ih6 organization caught 
in the maelstrom of the late twentieth century. And that kind of situation 
may introduce within any one organization dimensions to generation gaps 
which we have at present not even dreamt about! s 



Argyris gives assent to this view, op. cit. p.22. 
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EDUCATION FOR ADMINISTRATION IS NOT ENOUGH 



K. R. LAMACRAFT. B.A., M.ED., DIP. ART, T.P.T.C.. A.F.A.I.M., M.A.OE* 



Education is the largest business enterprise of each state govefmment 
and absorbs a significant proportion of federal funds.^- ^ It can be classified 
' as a labour-intensive service industry. 

"When the concept of ecjucation as a business enterprise is accepted, 
it is logical to apply to it the kind of critical examination which we expsct 
private industry to apply to itself. As shareholders in the enterprise, supplying 
the development and operating funds, we should quite rightly ask, 'How 
efficient is this business which absorbs so much of our resources?' And 
'Are the managers adequately prepared for their jobs?'^ 

As a matter of prime importance, the concept of the adrmnistration 
of systems of education rather than the management or organizations whose 
objectives are to provide, education as a service to the community is chal- 
letiged. 

MANAGEMENT ^^r^RiSUS ADMINISTRATION 

In modem business theory, the principle of the need to invol>je the 
employees in the manaigement decision-making process is well-established.* 
In most succe^ful organizations, a major effort is maintained to help the 
individual employee to identify with the organization to which he belongs.*^ 

There are four fundamental requirements for this process.® The first 
is the freedom to communicate and a well-organized system to/ facilitate 
communication. The second is a method of determining the objectives ot 
the organization which, at the saine time, commits the individual to the 
achievement of those objectives. The third is the granting of responsibilit)^ 
with the ne<i^essary freedom and authority to the individual to plan and to 
do his part 'to achieve the objectives. And the fourth is th^ provision of 
the resources . . including training, specific services, plant, equipment, and 
money ». . . to do thd job. 

If the objectives of the organization are decided without intense inter- 
colnmunication between those in leadership positions and those who put the 
decisions into effect, the latter will be only partially tommitted to the 
decisions. The employees then see their role as that of obeying orders. 
Another real danger is that each staff member will riot fully understand 
the objectives of his task, in which case his work will inevitably lack 
effectiveness. 

* If the organization strives to govern every action of the individual 
by rules and directives, the employee ... no matter what his place in 
the hierarchy . . . will be an administrator or supervisor and not a jnanager. 
This view agrees with that of YuilF who points out that: 
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*Many education administrators are little more* than supervisors . . . 
they are not responsible for the full range of decisions which affect 
the total entity in which they work.' 

No business can be efficient if it does not strive to use to the maximum 
the intelligence, knowledge, and skill of its staff. Large business organizations 
are making increasing effort to identify, to twin, and to motivate this 
potential. The most effective motivation comes when the employee sees the 
aims of the organization as his own aims. But he then requires the freedom 
.to use his intellect, total knowledge, and personality towards the attainment 
of those aims. With this, he becomes a manager and not just an adminit- 
trator. 

THE CONCEPTS OF MANAGEMENT 

R. K. Browns recently wrote of the need for a systems study of theories 
of administration which are applicable to educational organizations. It is 
felt that sufficient is known already for very significant improvements in 
management in education.' although the need for such research is acknow- 
ledged. * 

It will be noted that the concept of management applied in this paper 
is similar to that defined by Newman and Summer." in that it is regarded 
largely as a social process. Management is the process whereby a person 
influences: motivates, and co-ordinates the activities of others toward defined 
** objectives. 

The requirement in management is the study and manipulation of a 
dynamic social situation towards the realization of objectives which, them- 
selves, are changing as a part of that environment. 

The fundamental problem facing Australian education systems is the 
need to identify what should be the immediate and the longer-term 
objectives of the education process, and to express them explicitly and 
clearly. 

Already the idea may have arisen that emphasis is being placed on 
'management by objectives'. A more accurate description of the emphasis 
intended is given by E. C. Schleh^^ as 'management by results'. The* difference 
in the terms is as highly significant as the difference between the thought 
and the. deed. 

In such a modern concept, it is necessary to ohallenge some of the 
ideas of the past and to employ the most recently-developed relevant 
techniques to improve the management process. 

Thus, there must be a strong drive to give managers in education 
systems the knowledge and training to make the best possible use of those 
techniques. Beyond that, there must, be an enormous expansion of co- 
ordinated research into problems and techniques relevant to educational 
management. " ^ 

One interesting development was described by S. Tanaka.^® Jle termed 
it 'participative management' and described how organizations can and 
should provide the social environment for self -realization. 
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' Centralization, which typifies the Australian^ucational systems, com- 
bined with rapid growth, tends strongly to develop a complex 4mall 
interacting jobs. Persons in such jobs are forced to shape their personalities 
to oerform a series of cj^ely-defined almost-routine tasks. This is true in 
industry, but even more apparent in governmental organizations. 

wie psychological needs of the individual have, in recent years, risen 
beyoml the demands of sheer existence. People increasingly expect that their 
work will add purpose and fulfilment to their lives. 

In education, we have a workforce which is of above-average intelli- 
gence; the employee is also made deeply conscious of the growing dissatis- 
^ faction of its clients with its products and their presentation. For these 
reasons, if for no others, there must be a deep reappraisal of every aspect 
of the organizations controlling education. ^ 

ijHaving emphasized repeatedly that management must be concerned with 
the totality of the situation, it is now appropriate to consider some of the 
moqfern management techniques used by progressive organizations: 

/ AH private business or public companies are not progressive. Nor have 
all ^diica'tionists and public servants shut their minds to the changing 
philosophies of managjgient. However, it is fair to say that public service 
organisations are more stereotyped, sterile, and inward looking than the 
ma|pri|y of private enterprises. 

' fltfis interesting that Henri Fayol. and his son.^° have both underlined 
theinlierent management problems of government operations.' 

OBJECTIVES, ORGANIZATION, PRODUCTS, COSTS 

Australian education has repeatedly been criticized for its reluctance to 
experiment. Nevertheless, there are many enthusiastic, highly-intelligent, 
dedicated members of the teaching profession. However, the climate for 
experimentation is not good. The community is concerned about examina- 
tion results and 'free' educatioli. It accepts the traditional centralized state 

* jfystems and cannot conceive objectives much different from the traditional 

lid.bjcctives, which are not fully appropriate to meet our rapidly-changing 

f erjvironment. 

y /: 

\ Objectives 

)]] Until the community accepts new and precise and dynamic objectives 
: for education, education is not going to change much. However, people are 
I going to say education is not being effective and its products are unsatis- 
' factory — even if they cannot say in what way or why. They expect education-' 
ists to give a lead. ' , 

Unfortunately, the great majority of educationists are almost over- 
whelmed by the. outmoded business methods, inward-looking promotion 
systems, and the politics of public ^service control. Somehow this has to be 
changed. Educationists must give effective leadership by reconsidering the 
immediate and long-term aims of our education systems and by the concise 
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and clear statement of them. These must be so planted in the minds of 
the public that they become. the ideas of the majority of individual members. 
Then the changes will occur. 

In- the process of managing change," the ideal has to be conceived. 
Then the 'present situation has to be analyzed and the logical and oppor- 
tunistic^^ steps from the pVesent to the ideal situation becomes the art of. 
the possible — ^^the development, within those involved, of the desire for a 
change to be made. 

The Australian College 6f Education has made significant moves towards 
constructive criticism and discussion of all matters of education. Perhaps the 
time is now right for planning more radical moves to involve more parents, 
more non-^professional people, and the young people of the community. 

Although the community looks to educationists to give a lead, the 
community will have its own values. The immediate objectives must take 
into a^^ount those values and change with them. The expsi^ts must work 
to influence the values, progress towards the ideal will then take care of 
itself. 

The objectives of education must simultaneously satisfy the parents, 
the students, ^the employer, and the community generally . . . this must be 
recognized by those charged with the responsibilities of the education 
process. 

Every person serving an education organization must understand how 
his job contributes to the achievement of the objectives. More than that, 
he must organize his own efforts to ensure that he makes his full contribu- 
tion. '\ ^ 

. ■ ■ V 

If ^. this type of operatibri'^is^ to be achieved, structural changes must 
occur in the organization education. 

Organizational Structure 

Australian education is typically a series of centralized systems. This 
has arisen from historical and traditional bases. We need to move away from 
this pattern. 

It might be relevant to note here* Fayol's view^° that 'Competition is 
the principle of organization which leads most surely to proper manage- 
mient'. One is not likely to get much competition from within a highly- 
centralized, public service dominated system. 

Perhaps the large centralized, hierarchical systems could be divided 
into units, each *one entity in a maze of interconnected entities',^^ somewhat 
on the basis of the interlocking Japanese business system, although this is 
based on a different culture. 

This change wquld not be so new or radical. Sir Charles Renold" 
suggested it back in 1948. He saw the management problems of large organ- 
izations ^best solved by separating each into a number of internally 
complete land operative units, striving independently and co-operatively 
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towards a common goal. Certainly a move of this type would facilitate 
interaction with some of the small private education enterprises which ha ve 
shown, proportionally, much more energy and trail-breakiii^/lfendenci 
than the large ones. 

Structure and organization must be such that the old idea of ^individual 
accountability'^ is replaced by a multiple credit system, in which each 
person who has worked towards an achieved goal receives credit for its 
achievement. This is particularly important In education; in which many of 
the aims can only 1^ achieved^ by multiple or group action. 

Each manager, at whatever level, must accept that he can only achieve 
his objectives through those he manages achieving their own. 

It is well known that there is ia-built conflict of interest in organiza- 
tions. In education, as an example, we have the conflict between the 
individual's demands for free choice in tertiary education and the fact that 
the community may require the educational resources to be used in some 
areas more than others. The objectives should resolve such dilemmas. 

The executive manager will certainly still have to ease friction due to 
personality differences in those working with him. 

Products 

A very good exercise for an educationist is for him to list the 
services or products he offers to t,he community. An examination of these 
will be an examination of the output contributing to the achievement of 
' the objectives, ^. 

In business,^'^ny such study by an organization is made against the 
facts of the objectives of the organization and of consumer acceptance.^® 
The main questions asked are: 

What are our short-term and long-term objectives? 

What products are we providing? ' 

At what markets are they directed? \. « ^ . * 

t Dp they satisfy the consumer? If not, why not? 

IVhat is the tptal cost of making, and supplying the prodyct to ftic_^ 
^ consumer? 

What profit or ofber returns result to the organization? 

What is the pattern of costs and profits for various levels of sales? 

,4 

What is, the voli^c of optimum return? 

u . . ■ . ■ . 

Are changes in product, ih presentation, or in consumer attitudes 

desirable? Are changes feasible? 
Would changes x, y, z be economically sound? ^ ^ 
What markeis are still available? 
What are our competitors doing? ' 
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What research is proceeding and where is it likely to lead? 
What arc our own development needs? 

What is the cost and cost-justification for needed developmental 
research? 

, . What are our strategies in the present situation? 

/ What "shovld'Pur strategies be in the event of p. q or r occurring 
suddenly? 

TypicaJ ,'iissocfkted questions are: 

What are our personnel plans? 

What is the state of morale- in the org toizatiq fa? 

What is the industrial relations attitude? flovf can it be improved? 

What assets do we have and how effectively are they used? How 
are our assets protected? ^ 

What IS the expected cash-flow position and will this enable us to 
continue along the planned programme? 

As you can see, it is a formidable list. Can and do we, in education, 
look at our situation in this objective way? As a simplified exercise, let 
u^ write down some of the established service areas for education enterptises: 

Pre school Preparation for adulthood 

Infant school Establishment of sets of values • 

Primary school Preparation for citizenship 

" ■ 

' Secondary school Preparation for family life 

(compulsory) ' 

Secondary school Preparation for earning a living 

wmtinuation) ' 

Schools for the disabled. Education in the use of leisure 
slow learners, etc. 

Vocational education Education to broaden outlook and under- 
standing 

Tertiary education 

Other aspects were listed by Kemp^^ in 1967, in relation tb progressive 
education in the U.S.A. 

Cyaluation 

Now let us follow this up with a recognition of^^the problems of 
assessing, firstly, levels of organizational achievement in the areas listed 
,4iid» secondly, the even more difficult question, of cost^effectiveness. 
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We can accept that there is a demand for more pre schools. This may 
not be based on educational reasons at all. Also, In general, children s^em 
to enjoy primary schooling more than in the pa^,<so there is some Customer 
satisfaction in that area. 

However, there are disturbing indications that the 'customers' are not 
satisfied with secondary education. Part of this 'dissatisfaction arises from 
a desire by some students to b,: finished with schooling, yet compelled to 
attend school. Obviously^ either the product bjing offered must bz changed, 
or the attitude changed. Otherwise the corporate image of education will, for 
these people, always be a bad one. The services offered will be shunned for, 
emotional reasons. ^ ^ 

It may not be appropriate to change the product to suit the *resisters'. 
We might ask, *Has the community b^en oversold on the need for all teen- 
agers to continue at school full time?' Perhaps a break from school would 
provide a chance for salutary contact with the realities of life tojnotivate 
them, to further study. . 

This might lead to the equivalent of customer research, test marketing, 
and product development. 

It would seem that it would be valuable^ to involve young p-ople who 
have left school b-fore reaching their potential level, and who ngw feel 
the need to continifc their sttidics, in programmes of product development. 
It is likely that we have too long regarded the parents and the future 
employers as the customers who have to be satisfied. Those undergoing 
training and education are clients, too, even if they arb also 'raw niateriaV 
to be shaped! 

i . . . 

' Opinidns of this type arise from and are reinforced by long experience 
with vocational, leisure time, and adult education. In these areas, success 
in meeting the needs of the clients can be measured to a considerable 
extent by the continuity of attendance of the students. 



Cost-Eff^iveness 

Repeatedfy. we hear, questions on the costs of implementing changes, 
whereas we should be more concerned with the cost-effectiveness. The ways 
the costs of education in Australia are met do not seem to be clear to 
'mo^.citizens— The government will pay!' In some other countries, the -^osts 
of education are obvious and born^ as a special levy on the community. 
Unfortunately, the result of this is that the areas most needing good educa- 
tion cannot aftord it. — ^ 

When one considers cost-effectiveness, many areas— staffing, teaching 
methods, teaching aids, class sizes, and so on — should be studied. 

Whilst'^agreeing with Dr. Walker's views^^ on the difliculties of measur- 
ing educational efficiency, one can easily see where increasing cost-effective- 
ness is possible. 
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One matter is in legal requirements, such as compulsory attendance at 
school to a given age. If such laws are defective and the reasons for them 
arc no longer present, the laws should be changed. The resources so freed 
would enable more effective service to be given in other areas, without 
increase in overall costs. 

Cost-effecjfywiess is highly relevant in the controversy about aid to 
non-government schools. From a business point of view, if the allocation 
of $10,000 to another organization will achieve more of the objectives of 
Wucation than $10,000 spent by a government organization, the alPbtation 
should proceed. This has been going on for years in New Guinea! This 
does not mean that the allocation is a. gift without conditions or some form 
of accounting. 

Supporters of extension of expenditure on education need to*devisc 
valid ways oif establishing tangible advantages — to the community, and not 
merely to the individual. -^^^^^ 

A' way to persuade parents and children to value education more 
highly and to use it$ limited resources more earne^ly would be to require 
a contribution or fee to be paid to cover at least part of the cost, as is 
done in most post-secondary education. 



UTILIZATION OF ASSETS: PLANNING AP^^-CONTROL 

Time and time again, one hears critic^^^i^l^fKfife long periods when 
educational establishments are not in use. ihe same way. reports are 
frequently heard of the inadequate provision (>fi/accommodation for children 
required by law to attend school. These tWQ kinds of comments are 
paradoxical. . 

Utilization of Assets \^ 

Assets, such as land, buildings, and equipment, must be regarded as 
having, besides their initial cost, inherent continuing costs. 

The first matter is that the purchase of that particular asset has 
prevented the use of the money for another purpose, whether it be the 
building of roads, an increase in the old age pension, or foreign aid. We 
should choose that course of action which will give us the best return 
on the investment.-"^^ This is obviously a difficult matter to decide. It is easy 
to see that the investment of the money would bring in an income, which 
is foregone when the asset is purchased. What is the value of education 
foregone? ' 

Assets do not keep their value. They deteriorate or they just become out- 
dated. Depreciation is an attempt to spread the cost of the item over its 
useful life.-^ Perhaps it is more realistic to think in terms of replacemenf* 
cost,2' in which case'^we are providing as well for the changirig value of 
money. 

Add to these concepts the cost of normal maintenance to ensure the 
optimum life of the asset, and it will be understood that buildings and 
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equipment are costing money even whcn^ they are nd||^n use. For this 
reason, such assets should be in gainful use for as high awoportion of the 
time as possible. ^ ▼ 

The typical present use of education buildings ^ill approximate to 
1815 hours per year. The possible use might be about 5175^hours p:^r year. 

Utilization = 1815 100 

5175 
Say. 35\pcr cerK, 

Is this gooff' enough? 

If schools were to operate two shifts per day. the utilization rate would 
climb to about 66 p^r cent. This would, in effect, double school accommoda- 
tion 'at no extra cost in capital charges or increase in land areas. 

Looking at the situation in another way. anfl a way iTJore acceptable 
to many people, if we used the schools fifty- two weeks* of the year instead 
of only about forty-two, and made no other cBitMes in . usage, we would 
raise the utilization rate by about 20 per cent to 44 pi^;cent. 

Planning and- Controls 

The International' Conference on Educational Planning, held in Paris 
in 1968. gave emphasis to a need for a parallel development in planning 
the objectives and nature of education and in the demands for physical 
facilities and their ^ypes.^ V 

Building ^ ^ 

The probable demands for educational facilities can be quite accurately 
predicted at least two years in advance at most locations, and perhaps five 
years aliead on a state-wide basis. Yet we have in Australia a long history 
of not having facilities ready when they are required and of using 'temporary' 
classrooms for a decade or more. 

Much of the confusion over building programmes arises from the limits 
of available funds and competing demands for them, Xhe situation is made 
worse by ihi already-noted reluctance to break with tradition in the usage 
of assets. The ultimate problems are the ppor planning and controls applied 
Xo building projects, and over-optimistic time-targets being given. 

Private industry^pplies Critical Path Analysis^ to buildings and many 
other types of projects, with Programme Evaluation and Review Techniques 
(PERT) to give more reliable time scheduling. The use of bonus and penalty 
clauses helps to keep contractors to their agreed timetables. If these methods, 
are in general use in education projects, they are not being used effectively. 

Planning Change in the System 

^ Major changes can be implemented 'quickly in a <;entralized organiza- 
tion, as A. W. Jones-* has pointed out. 
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New South Wales had one recent major example of implementing change 
when the *Wyndham Scheme' was introduced. A well-considered scheme 
for a change in educational pattern was evolved. However, the scheme was 
implemented without time for appropriate planning and the preparation of 
staff and facilities: The results were predictable in that the full intentions 
and benefits of the scheme have not been achieved. 



Equipment 

In business, the question of cost-justification is always a matter of 
ebncern. In the public service, it is cost-accountability which prevails— and 
you must spend all your budget somehow, or it will be reduced next yearl 

PERSONNEL^ MANAGEMENT 

^Personnel management .is confined, in this presentation, to ^natters 
relating to staff and the use of staff. • * 

Management of staff is influenced by the organization structure in 
^ which it operates. In education, one must question the continuance of the 
multiple^ roles of the inspector. The role of assessor for promotion is very 
^uch a farce, in that it cannot be sustained that an inspector in a brief 
visit can assess performance of a teacher or compare his performance with 
others wilji similar claims for promotion.-" That he has this rofe inhibits 
him in his role of professional adviser. 

\The need for the evaluation of teachers is a real one, both in justice 
to the individual teachers and in the Interests of the organization. In industry, 
the assessment of performance of subordinates is very much in the hands 
of their immediate superiors, who know their work intimately. The process 
of assessment of performance is being increasingly organized and monitored 
by a neutral iKtisunnel-section officer. The ideal seems to be the nfeasurement 
of results achieved against previously-agreed targets, followed by a con- 
striictive dialogiie between the superior and the subordinate, recognizing 
that the attainmei^^ or tr e reasons for non-attainment, of the targets are 
C£ r itual concern. 

Staff Planning J'- 'h> 

The d^and for staff s just as readily predicted as the demand for 
buildings and equipment, f^.owever. the lead time in preparation may need 
to t^. greater to allow for the training period, if tradition and industrial 
pressures are to be met. . ^ 

Selection am) TrainHig 

There is an idea current in tbfe community that anyone who passes an 
. examination at matriculation levffl should automatically be able to proceed 
to a self-chosen university edilcation. In the same way, and i^st as 
vehemently, it is held that any young person who obtains the minimum 
educational requirements to enter a teachers' college should be able to 
do so— and be paid' for it. The implication is that any such person can, by 
attending a teachers' college, become a satisfactory 'teacher. 
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This is an unacceptable assumption. It is sad tolfind this attitude in 
the community, as it reflects the opinion of ;thc teacmng ^profession*. 

It is most unfortun^lp and unbusinesslike to select persons for teaching 
almost entirely on their academic results in an examination. Although the 
reports from headmasters are reputed to be considered, the relevance '<ind 

%ases of these reports are suspect. 0 , 

. 

What is perhaps even more distressing is that persons accepted for 
teacher training, and then proved during training to be unsuitable a 
temperament or personality, are frequently 'processed' and pushed out i: 'o 
the schools. Industry has learnt that the cost of employing an unsuitable 
person is much higher than the loss of the costs of training up to that time. 

The gradual trend towards long academic courses for teachers in 
training might well be unwarranted, unless more realistically related with 
teaciiing experience. 

To some extent the long courses result from the tendency of educational 
systems to concentrate almost entirely on the teen-age entrant to the teaching 
service. Experience has shown that mature-age entrants to leaching bring with 
them dedication and maturity.^ They have proved very satisfactory and 
effective staff members. .Of course, a careful screening process is essential. 

It sbould be made more easy for these people to become" teachers. The 
Technical Education Department in New South Wales has had considerable 
experience in day-release in-service courses, but it is most desirable that 
part of, the training should be pre-service. 

Part-time evening pre-teaching courses could also be arranged to facilitate 
the movement of adults from other occupations into teaching. This would 
parallel the provisions for people to itiake career changes to engineering, 
accountancy, and other occupations. 

, - ■ • . \ 

Large basinesses have continuing programmes of training and retraining. 
In education, retrainin^^ is very important — so important that attendance 
cannot be made entirely voluntaB>*r->,,^^,>::i-^.. 

Tertiary Education 

Lecturers going into tertiary institutions do not have to show any 
training or aptitude iii developing the learning process for their students. 
How can this be justified? 

The teaching performance of people in tertiary institutions seems to 
show no correlation with their subsequent career suecess. How can this 
be explained? / 

From a management-survey point of view^he acknowledged fallout 
after one year at a university is signific^fiUof^ross inefficiency in one or 
several' areas. It is possible^that. next to the greater utilization of assets, 
this represents tne greatest misuse of funds allotted to education, and a heavy 
loss to the individuals and to the community. 
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Poor or lazy teachers have a serious effect on the morale and effective- 
ness of their colleagues.'^ lie resistances they build up in their pupils are 
transferrect to the pupils' other lessons and upset thj work of other students 
and other teachers. In a non-governmental organization, termination of the 
services of a poor employee is relatively easy, b^ut it is not so in a public 
service^ organization! 

Before taking the drastic action of termination, industry usually tries 
to provide means whereby the person is given more training, transferred to 
more suitable duties, or better motivated, so that he becomes a more 
effective employee. 

Promotion 

The filling of a management position in an organization should be 
essentially on the basis of the ability of the person to meet the requirements 
of the new position. In industry, these requirements are usually set down 
in some detail and include both studies and experience in management as 
well as in the relevant technical areas. 

Outside applicants are frequently sought, even when persons within 
the organization may have the requisite qualifications. An internal applicant 
then has to measure up to the standards of the external applicants. One 
could say that the promotion ladder is an ©pen one, not one up a .tube 
which shuts out externjl contenders. 

The implications for education organizations are that management 
studies should be required before applicants are accepted for management 
positions. Also, if the best management is to be obtained, those within the 
organization should have to measure up to the standards of qualifications 
and performance available outside the organization. 

Once the principle is accepted that relevant training is required for 
promotion to specific management positions, the provision of this training 
becomes, a mailer for urgent mutual interest of the leaders of the organ- 
ization and ot the employees. 

Of course, this principje negates the naive idea that pre-career training- 
should be all that is heeded for promotion to the highest levels ,of th6 
organization. This idea becomes more ludicrous year by year, with the 
changes in modern technology, knowledge, and environment. 

Induction and the Use of Staff 

Most firms have well-defined induction procedures for new staff, so 
that the staff will become effective in the new environment quickly. 

Because teacher training is, done almost entirely by the employing 
authority, induction to the employing organization in its macro aspects 
is most comprehensive. However, induction to the job and to the school is 
very often perfunctory. This is one outcome of the lack of training of the 
manager/headmaster responsible .for the induction. 
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The need for teachers in the various subject categories can be estimated 
some years in advance with considerable accuracy. Why. then, do we have 
a shortage of teachers in some categories and not in others? It may be 
poor planning or it may be unexpected loss of people with qualifications in 
certain areas. If the latter is the case, the financial recognition of these 
skills by the employing authority must be raised to meet the competition. 



Salary Administration 

Salaries, fringe benefits, and conditions of service have to be competitive 
with industry if the leaching profession i§ to attract and to retain people of 
the desired ability and ^ality^ 

Salary administration must not only provide an appropriate and com- 
petitive salary for a job-^ but must recognize that different people in the 
job will show differences in levels of personal performance. Thus, it must 
also provide for proper recognition of differences in performance. 

In industry, at present, the problems of defining performance targets 
and measuring levels of performance are receiving considerable attention. 
The public service has long been reluctant to facsvsuch problems, preferring 
to give an annual increment except for most unusual gross cases of incom- 
petence. It has thus gained a reputation for rewarding mediocrity. If tRc 
teaching service is to retain its most able and dynamic staff, it will have 
to match industry in this area, too. 

Indostrial Relations 

The relations between the teaching profession's industrial organizations 
and those in government who employ 'the teachers on behalf of the com- 
munity are generally very poor at present. 

There seem to be three special causes. The first is that the adminis- 
trators are nc^t trained as managers and are not free to act.^^ (One thinks of 
the large HanclboQk^^, given to each N.S.W. Government teacher.) They hav« 
little "feieling foV personnel management, a rd largely oriented to an environ- 
ment of children, and are generally expert in little except classroom teaching. 
The second is the constant disruption, by trans^rs, of dynamic groups form- 
ing in .the school staffs, and of the relationSfi&Jbuilding up between staff, 
parents, and the community. The third is thevbne which 'affects all public 
service industrial relations. It is jigKlity which is engendered by the tight 
authoritarian system and the political problems which intervene when one 
party represents the government in power. 

^ A way of breaking out of this situation — and at the same time making 
possible more vital and close relationships between the community and the 
members of the education system for the area, n^ore flexibility to meet the 
needs of that community, more cohesive action by the teachers— would be 
to set up a commission for education, conducting a service business and 
required to give supportive action to local, semi-autonomous education 
systems. . < 
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Individual Problems 



Teachers have individual problems of the same kind and about as often 
as other entployces. Industrial personnel oHiccrs find a considerable propor- 
tion of their time is taken up in helping to solve these p.^rsonal problems 
The organization has to be flexible and to show consideration to its era- 
ployecs if It IS to retain their regard. Provision for this specialized service 
IS required in educational organizations. 

COMMUNICATION AND PUBLIC RELATIONS. 

Education is the transmission of the mores, customs, and knowledge 
of the community to its new members, as well as the development of the 
individual to the maximum realization of his potential. It is, then part 
of the culture as well as a major activity in the preservation of the 
culture and idi the evolutionary change of the culture. 

^ Under these conditions, the essentials arc: 

The ptablishmcnt of what values, etc., should be transmitted; 
The j-ecognition of trends in changes: 

The io-ordination of the agencies in the education procpss: and 

The/organization of the maximum return for the moaey artd effort 
expended. ^ - ,v . " 

Communication is the key. Education has to be the concern of the com- ' 
munity: thdcommunity has to l)e the forum of studjy for ecjuca'tion^Hu^ies^^ 
and many ithgjs havg ^underlined tl^; dangers of\not involving, the ^com- 
munity in th^^tfjs(^3si}h of all aspects of cducatiph. ' ^ 

It is redSgrtized that in many businesses, par/icularly in service indus- 
tries, good pi4»ic^je,ldtions are- essential to the/rospefity of the bu^ess 
• E;ip^nditure of biqaey /or this item of the budget can never accounted 
^ for by tangible arid fully lientifiable.gainj.^that, it ^es^tmbles -allocations 
to education., »> ^ - 

; A. goW public iliiage will attract rppre staff, and staff "ef a higher 
calibre. Change is facilitated, bc^gause it is mor^feadily accepted as being 
desipble.* - * 



^ , Thus! public relations are the (jorjcorn ^'f ever^ ^ember'^of the orgaj[^ 
^ization^^with^e, responsibility heavij^t at the top^jTevelis of management. 

It i& beSb^^Jng^ Jyidely recognised in business that.a specialist is 
rcquirfd ^o assilt-^nd Ho organize members of, manageme# to consider 
the views ^e^public is likely to tak^f their Word^, actions,' and timing 
Too -often, Australian busihessmerf stiU,: like Vu&lig service management 
act with' extraordinary disregarol' for the psyciioJogicar impact of what the,v 
say and do. ' ^ ; ♦-^ . ^ v 3 

Manager^ in |diKi^ion, too, have io hp trained to* think. terms df' 
their objectivjr^, and-fo consider how care in choosirig words o/jllust'r^tions 
th§ preparation of their strategy, antf^the aptness of the timing, will' help 
them to achieve those objectives. ^ ^ / 



THE OUTCOME 

Some people are vei^y good teachers and never want to * become 
managers. Some p-ople are very good teachers and would like to become 
managers; however, they may or may not ^lurn out to be good managers, 
^ther teachers feel that their strength is in management, not teaching. 

Educational, management as a career should require special trainings 
some teaching experience, and a career progression parallel with that of 
a classroom teacher or lecturer. 

This leads to the tore of the situation. If education is to be an effective 
service, it must be managed rather than administered, and authority and 
responsibility must reside properly at each level of management. 

When this is so. management in education will become a career and 
management responsibility will go to those who have the appropriate 
ability, interest, training, and progressive experience. 

This will certainly contrast with the present policies. It will also 
require the reward of excellence in teaching to be continued in a teaching 
situation. 

ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 

It is not claimed that this survey breaks much new ground, except in 
advocating that the whole spectrum of commercial management principles 
should be applied to education as a service industry. \ 

Some Australian universities and other tertiary institutions have made 
notable contributions to the development of educational managers by pro- 
viding' courses at various levels. In many cases these are termed courses in 
educational administration. This is partly because they are designed to serve 
the present situation, and partly due to a different use of the term *adminis- 
tration*. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIOJNS 

The paper advocates the development of management in education, 
rather than administration of education. In the survey presented, it is held 
that the Australian pattern of education organization neglects much of what 
has been learned in the last fifty years about the management of enterprises. 
It is defective in the use of its assets, lacks the will to cut the areas of 
low return on effort, is inefficient in communication, often heedless of public 
relations factors, weak in planning, lax in control of projects, and very slow 
to use modern techniques properly to 'improve services and management. 

Since the decision making is highly centralized, and administrators 
have been what the central decision makers wanted, it would have been 
logical to expect that administratGr:> would have been selected for adminis- 
trative potential and trained appropriately. This is not what has happened. 

Thus, the way is free to set up training in the management of education. 
It would also be necessary that the organization of education be restructured 
so that management is possible! This would carry with it the reconsideration, 
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by all sections of the comrpunity. both of the objectives of education and of 
'the deficiencies of the present system of government-dominated and central- 
ized systems of control. 
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PLANNING FOR EFFECTIVE EDUCATION- 
FINAL REVIEW 

D. A. JECKS. M.A.. B.A., DIP.ED.. M.A.C.E. 

Senior Lecturer, University of Sydney 

A paper read at the Twelfth Annual Conference of the/ Australian College 
of Education. Perth. 20th May 1971. ^ 

INTRODUCTION ^ 

In their General Introduction to the 1967 World Year Book of 
Education, Blaug and Lauwcrys state that ^It is fitting j^nd proper to run 
education systems as efficiently and economically as possible'. I suppose 
that very few would disagree with the essence of this statement. 

In any enterprise the effective use of resources is a first consideration 
Indeed, one of the preliminary papers I received regarding this conference 
stressed the 'importance of good planning (related to resources) and good 
administration (of resources) for effective education', and foreshadowed the 
1972 conference theme* as Educational Priorities in Australia. The combin- 
ation of the 1972 theme with that of this conference shows how the college 
IS Attempting to highlight priorities and planning* in Australian, education. 
Add to this the UNESCO Conference on Educational Planning, which was 
held in Canberra in September 1968. and Professor Bassetfs subsequent 
publication Planning in Australian HducatioM, plus the Australia-wide Com- 
monwealth Needs Survey, of which the New South Wales contribution is 
currently being completed, and the importance of this general area is stressed 
even more strongly. A , ^ 

Planning requires the prior clarification and setting of priorities and 
objectives. These must include considerations of quality as well as those of 
quantity. While the provision of teachers and physical facilities for rapidly 
expanding student enrolments indicates a commendable administrative effort. 
Mr. Fitzgerald has pointed out that qualitative factors are also at stake! 
He noted that 'sound planning requires us to re-examine the aims, methods 
and outcomes of the whole educational enterprise*. Coombs has described 
the more leisurely pace of educational change prior to 1940. when relatively 
simple forms of planning sufficed. At that time. *a planning horizon reaching 
only to the next budget year was sufficient'. He has contrasted this with the 
present situation and claimed that comprehensive long-term planning is 
essential. Coombs also noted the point taken up by Mr. Fitzgerald, with 
which I agree wholeheartedly. 

Most important of all is the lesson that educational planning of the 
new variety must be concerned not simply with expanding the old 
education system but also with changing it. 

Planning in Australian education has related mainly to the maintenance 
and servicing of the existing .system. Dr. Radford observeduhat 'Any form 
of social organization including education must rejuvenate itself; be re- 
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generated or change with each new generation*. Mr. l itzgeraUi noted that 
*if lo **plan** is hierally to devise a new scheme of things, we liavc had 
httle use for it in AustraHa*. 

I bchcve that in general the state dcpaiiincnts have plann^d cflicicntly 
at the system level. I^)rccasts regarding enrolments, teacher supply, sites and 
buildings have been made with a fair degree of accuracy, and plans to meet 
these needs designed. Acceptance oi these plans* and the question of what 
share of state and federal resources is to b^ devoted to education, have been 
matters for political decision. Within the system of annual budgets the main 
focus has been on the short term. In Australia there has been no political 
acceptance of either economic or educational planning other than as these 
relate to current situations. 

It would be unfortunate if we adopted a defensive position and re- 
sponded only to changes which were forced on us. Miss Whitlam made this 
point well, stating that *too often we have reluctantly caught up with 
change*, and concluded that *probably we really need a transformation*. 
Mr. Hayter referred both to *crisis* and to a *dynaniic changing situation'. 
However, Mr. Fitzgerald claimecj that *the community has proved loath to 
believe that any "crisis** loomed in education, observing that the school 
system seemed "most unlikely to collapse**.* Mr. Williams noted that since 
1945 the energy of top-level administrators in the state departments *has 
had to be turned increasingly outwards to regulate pressures from rapid and 
critical changes in society'. 

t 

What is the import of all this? First, we must accept that decisions 
regarding the clarification of objectives and priorities in Australian education 
are an essential base for effective planning. Mr. Fitzgerald has claimed that 
we lack any real sense of priorities. Second, while the proper concern of 
front-line administrators has been urgent attention in coping with problems- 
of quantity, the quality of education in the schools and of the system 
generally is a key issue. Professor Bassett has pointed out that the *whole 
planning venture is of little consequence unless it culminates in something 
worthwhile happening to children*. Third, we need to plan for effective 
education rather than to respond defensively to particular pressures and 
crises of the moment. This is not to deny their importance and urgency; 
indeed, they are a normal part of the Way-to-day administrative process. 
While recognizing this, there remains a/ very proper concern for effective 
long-term planning. 

EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 

The conference theme is Tlanning for Effective Education'. Before the 
conference I expected that both *j3lanning* and *effective education' would 
be defined in the papers presented. This has not occurred. If the statement 
of the conference theme was intended primarily as a convenient umbrella I 
can understand why my expectation was not fulfilled. Cert^ly, I can 
understand why those who presented special purpose papers aid not feel 
that it was their rote to focus on this definition of terms. 
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Before prtKCcding i(\ discuss several matters which I feel emerged 
during the conference. 1 shall present several definitions of planning in 
the hope that these will sharpen our focus on its essential elements. 

Dror has defined planning as: 
the process of preparing 

a set 6f decisions H 

for action in the future 

directed at achieving goals ^ 

by optimal means. 

Anderson and Bowman havoipoted the key elements of Dror's definition as: , 
I; orientation to the future 

2. orientation to action 

3. concern with deliberate endeavours, 

They exclude the element of optimal means from Dror's statement and give 
their definition of educational planning as: % 

the process of preparing 
a set of decisions 
for future action 

piertiyning to education. *^ 

Mr. Fitzgerald noted tijiat The term planning has . . . become one of 
the nev in-words for education'. I agree. Not only is the word topical, it 
also conveys-^^n important concept. In view of this, it is important that the 
term planning doesn't become merely a slogan. In their report Training the 
Administrator, which was published in 1963, Dr. Cunningham and Dr. 
Radford pointed to the danger of the bandwagon effect which could attend 
the promotion of tjie study of educational administration, I sugjgest that 
the same warning could well apply to the 'new in-word' planning. Th^ 
concept doesn't need any hard sell. Rather, the primary focus. should be 
on lis place in the administrative process and in education generally. Plan- 
ning has relevance at all levels and shdlild be seen in . this perspective. 

^ Blaug and Lau>Verys have stated that 'Some educationists and adminis- 
trators have .... displayed some weariness^, even boredom, with the notion 
of planning'. This viewpoint is quite as regrettable as any>overly enthusi- 
astic hard sell. It seems to me that critics of educational planning who 
base their attack on its relationship to economic planning generally, and to 
manpower planning in particular, lack some balance. Miner has stated the 
need for a middle ground thus. 

i> 

Granted the necessity of consistency and the establishment of priori- 
ties, proper assessment of education requires modification and some- 
times abandonment of traditional methods of evaluation and target 
setting. Too much of contemporary target setting has tried to force 
educational planning into the mould of planning by fixed-coefficient- 
production-function methods. On the other hand, far too many 
national education programmes have abjured entirely, the techniques 
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of economic planning, and employ targets set without regard to ovcr- 
' all resource consistency, to internal resource or programme consist- 
ency, or to the establishment of priorities within education. There 
is an urgent need for a middle ground between economic and educa- 
tional planning. 

In Australia. Professor Bassett has stressed the need for decisions regarding 
alKKation priorities in view of the fact Jhat resources arc not unlimited. 

The point of view that planning is an important element hi the adminis- 
trative prtKcss is well expressed in the Report of the lifth COmnumwealth 
Education Conference which was held in Canberra in Ix'bruary 1971. The 
delegates considered that pkinning should not be regarded as separate from 
the administrative prcKess. They felt that planning should be regarded as 
one of the administrative skills and not as a separate function and stressed 
the need to integrate planning within the administrative context. 

Planning occurs continuously in administration. Its purpose is the 
preparation of a set of decisions for future action. Without these decisions 
the functioning of the organization is impaired and may be seriously dis- 
rupted. A lack of planning can indicate a lack of future perspective.* Plan- 
ning in the context of organizational behaviour has been widely discussed 
by writers in the general field of administration, management and organiza- 
tional theory for the last fifty years at least. Certainly, it is no new concept. 

The focus on educational planning which has dpf^WpeThTrecent years 
has related to the needs of the developing counTfics. It has been observed 
that the developed countries, such as the United States which exhibits Uttlc 
evidence of macro-planning in its own education system, are ready to give 
expert advica as it affects the developing countries. Any slight taint of 
, cynicism in this observation is regrettable. The developed countries have 
most engaged in planning in times of crisis. Ih view of the problems of the 
developing countries, it js fortunate that' the developed countries have been 
prepared to contribute the expertise of their personnel to help with the 
problems concerned. 

OBJECTIVES ^^ir 

Professor Bassett has observed that ^Planning in education is a aStlberat<?* 
process' of bringing rtieans and ends into effective relationship*.! Planning is 
as much the concern of the teacher at tht operational level of the ^assroom 
as it is of senior administrators at the sysirm and managerial levels, even 
though obviously the type and content ot planning will be different. He 
has noted that if education is to be clearly directed, educational objectives 
need to be stated explicitly* at socictn). sv<?tcm, school and classroom levels. 
Discussing planning in its broadest sense he summe^ up thus: 

At present most stress is laid on the assessment of instructional ob- 
jectives. There is an obvious need to give more attention to the assess- 
ing of administrative and societal objectives, ^d to effect a proper 
balance between the three, as a good plan is expected to give due 
weight to all three types of objectives and to form them into a 
coherent pattern. 
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During the 1969 ^orld llducation I'dlowship lecture series which were 
held in Australia, Professor Miller discussed educational objectives for the 
coming decade. He argued (he need for "agreed-upon long-range goals as 
reference points' and urged the clarilication of 'realistic, meaningful object- 
ives'. He concluded that 'Appropriate broad objectives for Australian educa- 
tion would assuredly be of real assistance in planning'. 

Recently Professor Miller directed my attention to Aiicc's Adventures in 
Wonderland to illustrate a point he was making. In the following conversa- 
tion Alice is speaking with the Cheshire Cat. ' 

Alice . . . went on. 'Would yon tell me, please, which way J bught 

to go from here?' 
'That depends a good deal on where you want to get to,' said the Cat. 

'I don't much care where .' s*\id Alice. 
'Then it doesn't matter which way you go,' said the Cat. ^ 
* so long as I get .somewf\cre\ Alice added as an explanatiori 
*Oh. you're sure to do that,' said the Cat, 'if only you walk long 



The question: To what end?' is basic. Clarification of objectives i$ 
necessary if planning is to have direction. In this regard it was encouraging 
to note th& discussion of objectives in various papers presented, wlr. Brassil 
ref^red to attempts being made in Melbourne, related to Catholic education, 
to a^fine problems and to clarify ne3Bs and objectives. Miss Whitlam, in 
discussing the private schools, claimed that 'The main advantage we have 
in teacher training is that we have an underlying philosophical conviction 
regarding the nature, purpose and aims of education*. Mr. Hayter asked 
four questions which are basic in setting .objectives and posed a fifth question 
which he described as perhaps the *most important, challenging and frighten- 
ing of all: .AVhat kind of human beings do we plan to produce?' Mr. 
Williams contributed an interesting discussion of Management by Objectives 
and summed up that two fundamental concerns were the 'rational pursuit 
of objectives* and the 'motivation and personal commitment of individuals'. 
He suggested the value of the application of Management by Objectives to 
education. Mr. Fitzgerald claimed thdt the 'General failure to set firm goals 
and spell out ways of achieving them on a national scale has worked to 
put our educational services under growing pressures'. He discussed the 
'need to clarify some basic philosophical issues' before planning resource 
allocation and utilization, and concluded that 'the kind of planning for 
effective education we favour depends very much on our particular concept 
of tljat goal'.. 

Planning must rest on objectives. To say this is to state the obvious; 
it needs to be said nevertheless. IJ^ot to have any plan to reach a destination 
can mean aimless meandering; remember Alice in Wonderland. It may be 
relaxing 'just to travel nowhere in particular' but this attitude is indefensible 
when we consider the needs of Australian education today. 

Descriptions of educational practices need to be stated in relation to a 
rationale and to objectives. If we become obsessed with means, we have 
no adequate answer to the question: 'To wh:^t end?' other than to reply 



enough.' 
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' that wc arc just doing it for the sake of iloing it; in this wc approach a 
state of educational hedonism. Means must be closely tied to needs and 
purposes, 

TEACHERS 

Teachers have cpnsidcrabl: freedom regarding educational programmes 
and practices in schools^Mr. Williams made this point well. He claimed 
that supervision shouTLTaim to fre^ teachers* 'full latent powjr'. I his requires 
some' shift from past practice. It docs not mean that tiachcrs will bj free 
-in any absolute sense, (or accountability will not disappear. Ncith-r do2S 
it mean that co-ordination within the wider organizational system will not 
occur. Indeed, accountability and co-ordination are necessary components 
in any organizational setting. 

Mr. Williaois described the 'tight supervision of teachers' and put the 
point of view that the relationship of the managerial level to the technical 
or operational level of ihtf schools should emphasize service rather than 
control. In spite of practical dillicultics of chahging supervisory styles and 
relationships, it is an objective which should be pursued. The interplay of 
teacher freedom and teacher qcconntability is a problem area which merits 
the fullest exploration and discussion. 

\ Mr. Williams noted that as *the aims of education are achieved through 
the teacher', the teacher must be the 'principal focus of administrative 
effort'. If this objective is accepted, it has significant impi catiyns for planning 
at the system and managerial levels. 

Supervision of teachers at school level may well centre in helping ^tfrm^ 
to clarify operational gbjcctives and to develop operational plans. A key 
consideration is teacher perceptions of ends and means. Their aims and 
their planning are very important. If this objective is aa ;pted. supervision 
relates to the teacher's perceptions and plans rather thun lo the details of 
teaching performance. In practice this means less focus on the details of 
content and on the prescription of method, and more on the individual 
teacher's appreciation of the relationship of ends and means and of his 
educational planning at classroom level. Teachers need to be helped to 
specify objectives and to make detailed plans in relation to these. In the 
final analysis, an effective teacher is one who has the capacity to conceive, 
plan, develop and implement an educational programme in relation to 
particular operational objectives. s 

The trend towards greater teacher freedom was discussed in several 
of the papers presented. Miss Whitlam claimed that *We do not take full 
advantage of our freedom* and this viewpoint is probably shared by many. 
Mr. Fitzgerald observed that The trend in Australia has been to allow, 
the teacher more scope for initiative' and that the 'school has come to 
enjoy more and more autonomy'. Mr. Williams noted that Teachers 
are seeking more influence over educational decisions. and can be exp:cted 
to continue pressing for a greater share of power.'. He suggested that in J 
the transformation of education during the coming decades, 'the most 
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efficient strategy will be rapid professionalization of teachers' and concluded 
that improving the quality of education depends primarDy on improving 
the competenc^and status of teachers'. 

If the objective of the rapid professionalization of teachers and an 
associated sharing of power is accepted, planning to this end is urgently 
required. This is not just a simple matter of 'handing over' without adequate 
plannjng of new relationships and new proceduits. To go ahead without a. 
well-conceived plan could result in outcomes which neither narents, students, 
teachers nor administrators anticipate or want. ^ 

Mr. Williams noted that *Much of what is now happening in educa- 
tional supervision seems to be unplanned and unco-ordinated'. He claimed 
that principals and' teachers could be granted a kind of autonomv *which 
could quite easily lead to dispersion of effort and lower productivity'. Mr. 
Williams concluded that *the problem is to combine professional autonomy 
for teachers with thg co-ordinated pursuit of educational goals'. Mr. 
Fitzgerald asked 'whether teachers are competent to make what amounts 
to final decisions on course content and methods', and observed that Their^ 
limited professional training gives much cause for doubt'. Mr. Fitzgerald 
also noted the position of parents where they *have little recourse should 
they find the service unsatisfactory'. - 

Dr. Radford also discussed this matter. He raised the problem of 'those 
who deny the authority of others but then claim it themselves over tho^ 
^ i n no position to Vpposc it. or to question it. or to remove themselves 
from its effect?', He stressed the danger of teachers 'setting themselves up 
as sole arbiters of what is good for others', ^g^ointed out that 'Neither 
haye we a right to autonomy in our methods^Hiurriculum, our organiza- 
tion, our evaluation, whether by class, or school, or system, save by direct 
.delegation constantly renewed by those whose needs are served by our 
'activities'. To plan or to proceed otherwise, he described a? 'a travesty 
.:of the true role of the professional teacher'. I do not doubt Dr. Radford's 
deliberate purpose in stating this forcefully. It is a basic issue to be con- 
sidered concerning school and teacher autonomy and freedom, as these are 
always relative. To discuss absolute autonomy or absolute freedom is to 
be unrealistic, ' 

As I have already observed, accountabiHty and co-ordination are 
necessary components in any organizational setting. Planning regarding 
teacher freedom and accountability may well be one of the most urt^ent 
priorities related to the organization and administration of Australian 
educ-ation. There is need for full exploration and discussion to clarify 
objectives, 9pportunitics and constraints. In spite, of inherent difficulties 
there is need for planning and for action. It would be regrettable if ad hoc 
decisions and developments prevailed. Professor Eiassctt has commented 
thus*: 

One that is especially important is the use of ^luthority to create a 
stim*jlating environment for teachers, principals, supervisors, inspec- 
ors and others to work in. w^th ample opportunity and encouragement 
for them to keep in touch with new ideas and new materials, and 
^ be genuinely open to new practices. In such a situation there is 
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the possibility of some inefiTiciency, and an elwment ot indeterminacy; 
but both are probably inevitable in an enterprise involving such 
complex relationships. Planning an educational system so that pro- 
fessional development is offered to all who work in it is a bold use 
of power; but it may well prove to be the best way to promote 
learning and teaching, and to guarantee progressive renewal of the 
system. Indeed it may prove to be the only way. 

It is obvious that any planning related to the educatjional programme 
is the proper concern of the teachers who have to im piemen]^ it at the 
operational level. Their involvement with, and ^heir commitment tp. a plan 
are critical factors. Teacher perception and receptivity affects the implement- 
ation of a plan quite as much, and perhaps more, than the perception, 
planning and support of senior administrators. It is not too much to say 
that just as change rests in a large measure with teachers, so does planning. 

Teachers are tl^e most important resource of any educational system. 
They represent a significant investment. Their salaries are the lafgest budget 
item. The educational programme depends upon their attitudes dnd skills. 
No amount of stimulation, co-ordination or control can 'lift' the educational 
programme above the level of teacher competence. As Mr. .Williams has 
j^oted^the teacher must therefore remain the principal focus of administrative 
;cffort'/ 

DEVELOPMENT 

I was glad to note that Mr. Hayter urged that individual teachers 
should proceed *to try out promising ideas without waiting to remake the 
whole school'. One of the advantages of tnb North American school system 
is their capacity to accommodate ^growing edge' teachers and to allow 
'lighthouse' school^: Indeed, there is | much greater focus on action research, 
even though this may relate only to one or two teachers in a particular 
school. Mass conformity^ and mass change have tended to be the norm in 
Australian schools. 

During this conference we have had progj^mmes and practices described 
to us such as team teaching. Sesame Street, teaching machines, independent 
study, video taping, teacher aides, modular scheduling, information retrieval, 
and organizing large lecture groups and smallxJisflrdssion groups — t^ mention 
only a selection. It is encouraging to know that there is some ferment and 
action research in Australian education. It is stimulating to know that 
approaches are being examined and developed with tha aim of improving 
educational practice. 

There should be a fair degjiee of tolerance, ti^wards new practices and 
programmes. It is toc^easy to play the conservative armchair critic. The 
important consideration is that these approaches should relate directly 
to some area of need, that their imple^ner^tation is planned and that their 
rationale lis critically examined. Thisyorings us back to the question: 'To 
what end\ I suggest that this qu/^tion can best be considered at the 
operational Xevel of the school and classroom, where needs and objectives 
can bjl^gggintd within a bounded anci comprehensible unit. 
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Dr. Radford noted both the need and the problem. Claiming that wc 
should do what we can 'to j-edtice present avoidable inequalities', he stated: 

But % to what to do, we are not so certain. Many of the social 
action programmes that come so quickly to mind are. of course, 
unproven. There are some of us who are convinced of the ,need for 
such programmes, who though accepting doubts about their efficiency, 
nonetheless believe that some action must be undertaken and that 
no^. 

Later in his paper he observed. Taith may move mountains but it m^t 
begin by moving little more than a grain of sand'. Provided that it is based 
on needs, that its rationale is consistent with these needs and . that its 
implementation is planned, a greater amount of action research could 
help 'lift' Australian educational programmes. 

While an approach may be unproven, it may have apparent potential 
in relation to some specified need; while there may be some doubts related 
to it. some action in rels^tion, to the specified need may be necessary, *and 
that now'. It^is the^jole of the professional teacher «to consider needs and 
objectives, to plan, to decide and to act to improve educational practice. 
Cyr of Columbia University, once observed that if we always waited for 
the optimum moment or for the final proof, we would never make a decision 
or a move in our lives, even though comnionsense indicated that decision 
and action were necessary and that there were some promising avenues to 
explore. 

EDUCATIO]>|f FOR ADMINISTRATION 

> Administration sets the conditions for teaching and learning in the 
schools. In this sense each administrator occupies/ a key role as his attitudes 
and performance affect education profoundly/^he interest of the Kellogg 
Foundation in educational administration in "North America resulted from 
their awareness of the impact of administrative' behaviour on the school. 
The administrative role can relate tp adaptation and leadership. An altern- 
ative is limited service and maintenance of the existing structure, but this 
is a role which many Australian administrators would consider too limiting 
for their personal task satisfaction. 

In his book Administration and Policy Making in Education, Walton 
described the administrator as the 'safe, prudent, practical man who exem- 
plifies stability'. He argued that the administrator is not a determiner of 
policy, but that he 'tends to conform to the established purposes of the 
organization of which he is part'. The aspiring administrator should appreci- 
ate the message contained in Walton's assertion that administrators are 
not remembered as administrators, but rather as professionals — academics, 
engineers, scientists or teachers. Is the administrative function so concerned 
with stability and the survival of^the organization that this creates 'a sterile 
passivity'? The question which Walton raises may well trouble those 
Australian administrators who do not dismiss the implications too lightly. 

In Australia there has been no tradition related eithef- to education 
for administration or to qualifications in educational administration. In 
1963 Dr. Cunningham and Dr. Radford observed that it was *not uncommon 
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to encounter scepticism about the possibility or need for training adminis- 
trators' and noted that *one even meets hostility ... to the idea that certain 
people should be assisted in learning hg^w to "manage" others'. Whether 
the latter point relates to a stereotypy or to reality I leave an open question. 
Dr. Cunningham and Dr. Radford supported .the study of educational 
administration and recommended possible lines of development.' 

Lasf year, when preparing a paper related to the study of educational 
administration in Australia, I surveyed the sixteen universities and the sixteen 
colleges of advanced education listed in Education , News. I. also surveyed 
the six State Education Departments. I found that eight of the sixteen 
universities were offering courses in^ educational administration, and that 
by 1975 it was possible that twelve of these same universities would be 
doing so. Two of the sixteen colleges of advanced education were offering 
courses and two more planned to do so in the near future. All of the six 
State Education Departments were conducting rn-servite courses. The coverall 
impression was that there had been strong growth during the 'sixties and 
that this could be expected to continue into the 'seventies. 

There is expanding interest in the study of educational administration, 
in Australia. The issue for the coming decade may not be one of quantity; 
I believe that a considerable number of students will flow to courses. 
Rather the issue may be one of programme quality' and relevance within 
the Australian context; this is a problem which merits the fullest considera-^ 
tion. 

Professor Walker and Mr. Thomas have discussed education for adminisy 
tration. I agree with their rejection of the 'how to do it' approach, ajM 
their focus on the importance of concepts derived from the social sciej^s. 

This is not to deny the importance and relevance of practic,5J^ourses. 
It is to deny that there are five, or six, or seven rules or steps, which, if 
applied in the given sequence, result in good morale, supervision, communi- 
cation, or so on. It docs highlight the point of view that an understan(Jing 
of concepts related to authority,- power, responsibility, work satisfaction, 
leaSership, informal organization, and so on, can be a valuable component 
of education for administration. It is not so much an either/or choice, but 
a need to place various elements in relationship. 

The importance of organizational theory in illuminating the process 
and context of administratiort, and in assisting the administrator better to 
perceive and to comprehend problems and issues, should not be denied. 
The situational nature of administration always exists, and the problem of 
generalizing in applying organizational theory is soon apparent. However, 
when I consider the alternative approach, I do not feel that these difficulties 
should divert attention from the need to base educational administration 
in the social sciences. In the United Kingdom, Peston, a professor of 
economics at London University, has commented thus: 

Educational administration has for too long lacked a firm founda- 
tion of social science, and has proceeded on a basis of hypotheses 
tested at best by common experience rather than by serious research. 
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In the United States, three leading professors have commented thus: 

There are those who argue that knowledge of organizational and 
administrative theory and research is a burden rather than a help to 
the practising administrator, and those who assert that the practice 
of administration must be founded dn theoretical understanding and 
research however imperfect these may be, or it will be founded pn 
myth, emotion, and unquestioned recipe. 

Professor Walker and . Mr. Thomas have pointed to the need for one 
or two-year programmes for non-graduate administrators. They suggested 
^ that the colleges of advanced education and the teachers' colleges might 
be able to provide these programmes. Certainly, the teaching ^f educational 
administration needs to go forward on a brpader base that the universities 
can provide. 

A major thrust in providing courses for educational administrators must 
come inside the education departments. As major employers of .educational 
manpower, and having interest in the professional development and com- 
petence of their personnel, each department is concerned with administrative 
behaviour at all levels of the system. While other organizations and 
institutions may assist in educating administrative personnel, a major task 
rests with each department. Professor Walker and Mr. Thomas discussed 
the difficulties and weaknesses in a situation where a department is too 
dominant in training its own personnel The *closed shop' is well known in 
Australian education and there £s a need to widen contacts and experiences 
in every way possible. It is unfortunate that more use has not been made 
of courses such as those offered by the Australian Administrative Staff 
College at Mount Eliza. Dr. Cunningham and Dr. Radford recommended 
this in 1963 and I pointed to the possibilities again in 1969. Wherx compared 
with business, industry and other government departments, the participation 
of educators has been surprisingly small. * 

There ar6 several contributions that the Australian universities can 
make. Obviously there is a need to extend the research and publication 
base to increase the resource nraterials available for the study of educational 
administration in Australia. It is also important that a growing number of 
good level graduates \^ho have studied educational administration at higher 
degree level come from th^ universities to assist in educating for adminis- 
tration in the colleges and the state departments. The alternative will be 
too heavy a reliance on personnel who are limitbd in their knowledge and 
reading base. \ 

Fortunately, the departments already employ ofTicers who hold doctoral 
and masters' degrees in educational administration. Fortunately also, the 
Ijniversities are graduating increasing numbers of higher degree students 
who have completed courses in this area. For example, in March 1971 of 
the 49 students at Sydney University who completed pass and honours level 
Master of Education and Master of Arts degrees, 22 (or 45 per cent) had 
included graduate study in educational administration. Further, of the 
400 students currently studying for masters' degrees, almost 100 were 
studyio^ educational administration this year, and by the time all of these 
students complete full degree requirements, we may expect that at least 
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pep ceilt^ will have studied"^ in this area. Of r^rticulaur ikipartance will. 
)he' honours level rnasters! and^idoctoral graclua^ give partlc^ulaV % 
attention to the study of admini3tration.,° -^jl^Vi. v 1'- 

While I (dp not wish' to oycjrsjate ttie jpo^ijtiDpV con^efiilg the total '^Z 
jaef the pn-goihg, pfogra^rnes of^^.tA? Aiistraliaiy uniiversiti<?s, J feel that a 
i 4 promising start' haB 1)een*Bakde.^ ^ / ' / - ' * " 



• IWAI? COMMEOT 

.T|ie American As^&ji^t^Qn of School Adnwnistrators has^defiijcH.ad- 
ministfetioq q^. / * x e*'^ . ' . . • •* . ' ^ ' / ' ^ 

/ The tfcta^oR tli*'j|>roCesses througi ^ which a{||ropriate huraan and 
rnaterialjresourc^are made a^law^e aW niade effective for accom-^. 
^ ^lishing^rtie purpose of an ,Snfe:prise. • ' ^ . , 

-.■ ■ • ■ ' ■ . 

Hanniijg is one of the processes involVed^JU is necfessary ^ngt only « to plan 
t6 make resourci^, ajvailabje but al^tr^topiaii to make ihese 'resources 
effective. The ' tjbenfie 'of this conference has-^we^ Planning' for Effective 
Education/ aiid this corresponds well with the above definition. ■ ^ 

Since 1945, growth in Australian education has necessitated substantial 
administrative efforts to provide the quantity of human and material 
resources required. Evidence of the scope of the problem has been, is, 
' and will be, constantly before us. The challenge is more than this. In 
preparing sets of decisions for future action, considerations of quality as 
well as of quantity arise. Planning for Effective Educatioii is imperative; 
students and teachers in schools are a proper focus, and the clarification 
of objectives a primary need. I remind you that Dr. Radford in commencing 
his presidential address, deliberately began with people and placed planning 
last. I conclude by reminding you of his statement that we should not forget 
'that at the heart of every worthwhile policy and every effective plan stand 
the persons for whose good they are intended'. 
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THE USE OF MATHEMATICAL MODELS AS AN AID 
TO EFFECTIVE PLANNING IN EDUCATION 

H. W. S. PHILP. M.A.. PH.D., F.B.PS.S., F.A.Ps!s., F.A.C.E. 

School of Education, Macquarie University, Sydney 
AND 

J. N. Johnstone, b.sc, m.a.c.e. 

Senior Tutor, Macquarie University, Sydney 

Over the past ten to fifteen years, attempts have been made within 
various research institutes to develop mathematical models^ to help in 
educational planning. Recpgnitionr of the potential of models as planning 
tools has grown enormously over this period. In a very brief survey during 
1969 of twenty member countries, the O.E.C.D. found 123 mathematical 
planning models with a status of either 'finished' or *in progress' — and not 
all educational planning models within each country were listed. This 
emphasis reflects a combination of faith and despair — despair in the effective- 
hess of current methods of planning, and faith in the mystery and magic of 
computer aided mathematits. Whether the faith is justified is a moot point: 
certainly the models can do no worse than the by guess and by God 
techniques currently employed. • y 

The purpose of this paper is to describe the principal types of mod^B 
which are most in use; to demonstrate how they may be applied to^the 
Australian situation and. to indicate the direction of curi'ent research. 

Such models can, for purposes of discussion, be classified into three 
broad groups which overlap to sohie extent. These three broad categories 
are: 

(a) Models related to one or more specific aspects of an education 
system. We will refer to these as ^ad hoc' models since they are 
marginally concerned with analysis or prediction to help in the 
solution of a specific problem or set of problems// 

(b) Models related to description, analysis and/or prediction of the 
features of an entire education system of a significant part of it. 
These we designate 'education system' models. 

(c) Models which attempt to relate the education system to the socio- 
economic system. As a rule they are concerned with manpower 
needs, both in term^of numbers and skills., -^ur shorthand refer- 
ence for th^m ^^anpower related' models, or, to indicate their 
coverage^ceri&rfiensi ext^pmally-Iinked' models. 

The first cat^oxy r arc |t hose which have a very specific and limited 
purpose and wh^h/ha^^iJEeen developed to assist planning within one 
particular institutiioorS^imn/a set of institutions with common and intef- 
related goals or to assist irkpl^nning as part, of a total system (e.g., teacher 
numbers). In such situations, ta is easier to collect and less complex in 
scops; external influences cause less variation in forecasts than when con- 
sidering a whole system or an economy. 
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Gani's ^1963 study is typical of efforts in this domain. He tried to 
estimate total enjolments in Australian universities and also the total 
nuViber of degrees to be awarded in the future. His task was made difficult 
becausejiKthe rapidly changing number of *first enrolment' type studtnts. 

He begins by describing th*|general and basic pattern of seven years 
which a particular cohort could fotlow: — three years for a bachelor's degree 
at pass level, an extra or fourth year for the honours award, a fifth year 
for a master's degree and then two years for a doctorate. Gani looks at 
the transition proportions between each level and the numbers repeating. 
From this he develops a system of simple equations such as 

where Su = number of students at the ith level in year t y 

Qi<J> = proportion of the initial cohort enrolling at level i after j years 
}^t-^ = number in initial cohort on entry j years ago. 

His system of equations is easily expressed in matrix form and this 
helps development as well as general expression. 

Final results are calculated for a psriod of six years and compared with 
the actual numbers of bachelors' degrees awarded at pass and honours 
levels. The largest error is 7.2 per cent (estimated 3.876, actual 3.615) while 
the smallest is 0,8 p^r cent (estimated 3.048. actual 3.025). Errors tended 
to be those of over-estimation. To reduce these, however, the model could 
be refined and Gaoi suggests that this would not be a difficult task. 

There have b^en many attempts along similar lines in the development 
of mathematical models within one particular institution. Keeney, Koenig 
and Zemach (1969) deal with this feature and its accompanying advantages 
in general terms. Judy (1969) describes the CAMPUS model of the University 
of Toro^pto which attempts to interrelate all aspects of that university. In 
Australia. Macquarie University is one institution at present developing a 
model to forecast enrolments, staff requirements and total costs. 

Another example of such models with a limited perspective is provided 
in the Report of the *Scott Committee' which investigated class sizes and 
teaching loads in government secondary schools in New South Wales. The 
committee used a draft mathematical model to consider the various factors 
influencing class size. This model we \yould deem *ad hoc' because of its 
focus on only one particular aspect of the education system. 

The model was 
C = E X K 
M X T 

where C = average class size 

E = number of children in a form to be taught a particular subject 
K = average number of time units of instruction received by each 
pupil 

M = average number of time units of instruction given by each 

teacher ^. 
T = number of available teachers 7 
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The model was used by^ the committee to investigate which variables 
could be manipulated *in order to achieve smaller classes* (p,56). It was not 
used to forecast class sizes in the future, although it could very well have 
been used for this purpose. It illustrates well both the power and the short- 
comings of models of its type: for example, if total enrolments rise, then 
in order to maintain class sizes constant, the alternatives are to increase (T) 
the number of teachers, increase (M) the number of hours taughf^y each 
teacher or decrease (K).the number of hours of instruction for each chiJd. 
It will be recalled that early in I97K to meet just such a problem, where T 
was constant and E rising, the New South Waljs Department of Education 
proposed first to increase M and then? after discussion with teachers, to 
decrease K. Moreover, by substituting exact values, which were known, 
for C, T. E. it was relatively easy to calculate a series of possible values for 
M and K. 

This is the essential strength of ad hoc models: they are easy to use 
and good data are usually available. The weakness is also apparent — 
the effects of and on other parts of the system cannot readily be seen or 
measured. In this example, for instance, there is on the one hand a cost 
restriction if the decision is to increase M — teachers must be paid for extra 
work and probably a building restriction also, to assume but two effects. 
Similarly, a decrease in K may have an effect on output, in terms of quality. 
More generally, an increase in T— with which the committee concerned 
itself— has implications for teacher education, and for the balance of univer- 
sity enrolments, and these in turn have costing and building implications. 

*Ad hoc* models are obviously those most commonly in use and educa- 
tion ministries and departments the world over have used them for 
centuries — without, as a rule, dignifying them with the title of 'model'. Their 
severe limitations have been too apparent to us all. not least to those who 
use them, and it is largely for this reason that the impetus has been given 
to the investigation of models of broader scope. Further stimulus has been 
given by the relative success of econometric models^ for the analysis, 
description and prediction of the economic system. 

The second category of models are those restricted to the education 
sector. These offer a complete description of the cducaition sector by en- 
compassing all levels of education as well as the many different facets, 
e:g., student stocks and flows, teacher supply, costs, building requirements 
and so on. / 

It is in this area that most developtrfent has taken place. Some of the 
work has been quite promising, but ^ far no model has achieved even 
the descriptive success that some oi^Q econoinetric models have. 



The work has almost exdu^ely folk>Wed on? of two approaches. The 
main approach is to) estjgj^fc^enrolpi^^ by focussing on the proportions 



'See for example. t|i^ model for Gross Stat^ Product by L'Esperance, Nestel and 
Fromm (1969) op^tfte model 4"cnbjng thb U.S. Textile Industry by Naylor. 
Wallace and Sasser (1967). ' 
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of students flowing from one level of education to the next. The other 
approach is based on trends of the totaJ numbers of students enrolled at 
each level, year by year. 

Perhaps the most promising amongst these education sector models is 
the Markov chain model. Thonstad (1969), for example, used such a model 
on the Norwegian, system. 

The theory underlyjng the model is as follows: 

Q2 Cia 

LetC=C2i C22 



ma 




Cnj2 C, 

be a matrix of transition proportions where 

Cy = proportion of students moving from grade i to grade j 
one time period. 

. "'■>^ *^ 

This is i^ot an alternative formulation of an age-grade table, fj^e C matrix 
focusses on the proportions who move to (or remain in) various grades 
rather than on the stocks of students who ar6 enrolled in those grades. 

* ' . . 

Now probability theory shows that if this C matrix is raised to the nth 
power, I.e. C°, then the general element C,j<»J represents the proportion of 
students moving from grade i to grade j in n time periods (i.e, n years) 

With a modification to allow forecasting of enrolments, this Markov 
chain model was applied to N.S.W. Government Primary schools for the 
period 1947-1961. Two estimates of transition proportions had to be cal- rs 
culated because N.S.W. data concerning flows is not available. 

The first riiethod~to be termed method A— <:alculates the proportion 
by taking the average number of students in a given grade in one year as 
a ratio of the students in the next lower grade in the previous year. 

The second method—method B— is more complex. It takes a cohort 
of pupils in a given grade and looks at their age distribution. At the same 
time, it examines the age distribution of children who are one year older 
than those in that grade over all grades but in the following year.'^Com paring 
these two distributions, a transition proportion can be estimated by cal- 
culating the number of pupils of various ages who- move from grade to 
grade — or whp repeat. 

Two matrices will now be presented. Both apply to boys for grades 
1 to 6. They are referred to by the letter appropriate to their method of 
calculation. 
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0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



.2377 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



Transition Matrix for Primary Boys— Method A 



r 



.8394 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



0 

.9805 
0 
0 
0 
0 



0 

0 

.9928 
0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 

.9865 
0 
0 



Transilion Matrix for Primary Boys— Method B 



.7593 
.0858 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

.8929 
.0792 

0 

0 

0 



0 
0 

.9175 
.0672 

0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

.9234 
.0674 
0 



0 

. 0 
0 
0 

.9858 
0 



0 
0 
0 
0 

.9144 
.0866 



Diagrams 1 and 2 on the following pages are included to show the 
comparisons between the two estimates and the actual enrolments for grades 
2 and 6 respectively. 



H.BnR>i. N.&W. Primary Enrolments- grade 2 boys 

-1947'! 




Actual mralmams- 



O— ~ — "O EnroMMnu from tnnution 
p nj 4J U> H on» calcutMsd by 
mathod A. 

proportions calcutatod by 
method a 
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.Two features stand out in each of these diagrams. 

^ Firstly there is reas9nable agreement between the two $ets of forecasts 
and the actual enrolments. The actual-forecast agreement is promising but 
the foreca^ A-forecast B agreement is somewhat surprising— especially con- 
spidering the differences in the two transition matrices above. On analysis 
(see John?tone. 1971). it^P^ars as if the data, rather than the method are 
working to achieve this agreement. A .similar result would probably not 
have been obtained if total enrolments in consecutive grades were rather 
more unequal than they are in N.S.W. Government, Primary- schools. ^ 

Secondly, the predicted values are higher than the actual values for 
the first half of the time periods ^and lower for the second half. This, is 
^ J^ ^"sc the values in the transition matrices are based on average yearly 
^***afes and it docs appear that the promotion rates from which the averages 
in the matrices were calculated are increasing. However, this trend cannot 
be positively identified: nor. if it could have been identified, could it be 
properly in/corporated into the Markov Chain Model. 

ModeW of this Wnd can be useful to educational administrators in 
planning the development of their systems within given financial restrictions 
and kno^n social demands. However, from a broader perspective, they 
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do not enable the government in general to plan social and economic develop- 
ment in terms of the production of manpower with the appropriate range 
of skills and knowledge and in the desired proportions. For this reason 
attempts have been made to produce models* which have this all-encompass? 
ing aim. These models comprise the third category — the 'comprehensive 
externally-linked models'. They attempt to link economic plannifig with both* 
manpower planning for the total workforce and planning in the education 
sector. Through this total coverage, their developers hope to account for 
the inter-rclatedness which necessarily binds these sectors together in reality. 

One such nVodel is the Tinberuen-Bos-Correa model. The original model 
was developed by Professor Jan Tinbjrgen and Hector Coi^ga in 1962 at 
the Netherlands School of Economics (see Correa and Tinberglyi. 1962). It 
was later modified by Tinbcrgcn and Hendricus C. Bos^ a Research Fellow 
at the School (sec OECD. 1965). Applications of the model /have so far 
been ma dot to Greece. Spain and Turkey (see OECD. 1965) S[nd to Italy 
(Correa. 1969). 

The model is basically of the input-output type. It aggregates all 
economic activity together. It encompasses the educational sector through 
considering both second level and third level education as seDpate entities; 
primary education, because it is assumed to be the only compulsory educa- 
ion. is not included. Direct relationships are assumed by the model between 
total future volume of production in a country and the number of 
^^^rsons with second ^^ahd third level education in the workforce. From* the 
educational viewpoint, the importance of the model lies- in how well it 
predicts enrolments in second and third level education. 

The model consists of six linear, non-regression type equations. There 
is one exogenous^ varia"ble and six endogenous^ variai^es. The exogenous 
variable is the total aggregated production and is represented by the symbol 

V. 

The endogenous variables- are: 

n- — number of students in second level education 
n^ — number of studfents in third level education 

N" — the total number of people in the workforce with second, 
level education 

— the total number of people in the workforce with third level 
education 

m- — those who entered the second level workforce within the 

present time period 
m^ — those who entered the third level workforce within, the. 

present time period 



1 An exogenous variable is one whose behaviour is not influenced by the model 
being discussed. Us behaviour can be regarded as having an independent influence on' 
the model. ^ 

An endogenous variable is one wbose behavhour is being explained by the model. 
This explanation may be in tcrmi^ of a combination of exogenous- variables and 
other variables endogenous to the model. 
-The superscripts are not powers but educational level indices. 
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The first equation of tbe model imposes the restrictioi^ that people with 
no more than second level education can be used exclusively. for production 
work. It also requires that this labour force must develop proportionately 
with the volume of production in the corresponding time period. 

Symbolically the equation is expressed: 

N^=y2v^ (1) 
(y^ is a multiplicative constant; t refers to the time period t) * 

The second equation is 

NVr= (1 ^XWt-i+m^ (2)' 



(3) 

third level work forces 



These two equations show that the number in either the second or the 
third level workforce is equal to the number in that force in the previous, 
time period, corrected for attrition, plus those who have^. joined Jhe force 
during the present time period. * 

The labour force which has been added is summarized by the fourth 
equation: 

tn\ = n-t-i — n^t J _W _ 

This shows that those who enter the second level workforce during this 
peric^i (t) are those who were in second level education <]^uring the last time 
period but who did not prDCccd to third level education! .^Ij^fv 

The fifth equation of the model is: 

and this simply expresses the observation that those who enter the third 
level workforce during the present time period were all third level education 
students in the previous time period. 

^ The final equation relates to the third level workforce: 

= r'vt + TT^n^ + 7^3n^ (6) ^ 

(y^- is a multiplicative constant) 

The number in this force is proportional to both the total natiocal produc- 
tion as well as to those active in both second and third level education (tt^ and 
TT* are teacher-pupil xiMos). 

Apart from the obvious advantage of providing a framework for inter- 
relating^ education system, the workforce and economic growth, this model 
has two principal advantages. 
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And the third equ|flh is 

~ N^ - (1 - x3)N\-i + m^; 

(X^' and X^ are attrition rates for the second and 
respectively) 
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Firstly, the Tinbergen model allows provision fof 'the very necessary 
time lags. During these, graduations from either the second or third level 
of the education system can accumulate. For exahiple, increases in the third 
level workforce must await increased enrolment in third level education which 
in turn, depends heavily on increases in second level enrolments. Hence J 
model reproduces the hierarchy of reality and does not allow possible external 
forces (for example transition from one workforce to another) to influence 
or dopiinate the natural flow. • , 

Secondly, the^inodel permits the simultaneous calculation of enrolments 
at each level as well as the numbef of teachers needed at that l^el during 
the same time period. This is a particularly significant advanAge. Sqme ' 
models^ 'for example, determine the enrolments required for necessary 
development during a particular period independently of the teacher numbers. 
.Then, when teacher numbers are calculated, these increase the calculated 
enrolments during the previous period and so the calculations must be 
altered. 

However, as would be expected with such a simple structure, this' 
model has several disadvantages — quite apart from the over-simplification 
inherent in its basic forrti. 

V The main problem stems from the assumption of the^ direct and' sig- 
riificant relationship between the volume of national production (or the level 
of national 'income) and the educational structure of the labour force. 
Education-output ratios are far from stable and this in itself raises- a 
difficulty. Causality is^ njjt implied between the two factors — simply a rela- 
tionship. But the model assumes that thp education structure affects the 
Volume of production whereas, in actual fact, the situation could quite 
ceasily be the reverse. . 



A sfteconj problem is- that the societal demand for increased educational^ 
opportunity , is not provided for. The only criteria for enrolment is that deter- 
mined by the economic needs bf the country during that particular time, 
period. Although societal demands cannot be . ignored by the planner, the 
Tinbergen model prevents such a provision being made. Only the sufficient 
numbers necessary to attain the desired rate of economic growth are allowed 
to enrol. . ' . ' ^ 

, ■ ' .' -f . 

A third problem is that t}ie model does not 'differentiate type of educa- 
tion needed — simply the level. At th« third level' for example, it does not 
separate technical education from teacher education, nor the training, of 
engineers from th^ training of scientists. Obviously type of education is 
a very real- factor to consider in determinjng. future economic gr^th. A 
surplus iri one field arfd a deficit in another ,>Vithin the same level can be jusj 
as damaging as a gross imbalance between the second and third level work^ 
, forces. / ' . ' 

^ The Tinbergen model ^\\\ now be applied to .Australia during the period 
1954 to 1966. This involves both the calculation of the values the endogenous 
variables should have taken in 1954 ih order to attain a given rate, of 
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economic grcjwfli as>vell as what their values should lmv« been injsubsequcnl 
time 'pcriodfji(M|i]f4966. It is assumed that ^1 variabtes gfow so 
be parallel \^ hht &i^^ accord ipgJtpithW^th^^^^^^^ ^ 

Nyhere Z ^ any of/he variables in the model -'rM' 

^ (I = desired rate, of economic growth'in one time period 



The length of the time peniods will be taken as four years. During ona^japod, 
" [nfr n* orn||will 



according to- finbergen, all those individuals who are in 
move to their next state. 



The follippiying definitions are necessary for this a 



Third level workforce 





all those in the worl^Pj^^pffo hold uni- 
versity degrees plus teaciiers at the pri- 
mary and secondary levels and at Univer- 
sities 

^y6rkers not included at the third level 
full^ime undergraduate students^ 



Second - Isvel- work 
> Third f^vel ech^catr 
;§econd lfyel education (n-) : s£^ndary education 

' /'/:^;'The' 'd^^ rate of economic grb>s(,th will bs taken as 19 per cer^t par 
four^-yeai^ppriocl.; Australia in*fact just exceeded this growth rate over the 
, uijerval tiping^ cbns ^ ^ 

\ *^ /^The V^uirs chosen for the coc/Tlcients are: 

fe» ■•••,<..■ f» ■ 



0.956, 
0.056 



TT^ = Q.05 
= 0.11 



7- 0.641 
7^ = 0.011 



^ B}^ substituting these values into equations 1 to oKthe fbllowinc initial 



cbrijditionsare found: 



oilowmc 



^^1Si^:= 0.6^y,; N^^ = 0.0198v^; no" :^<).1635vo^3 = 0.0049v,; 



• * Each variable is now expressed in terms of the 1954tGro5s National 
Product (i.e. Vt for t .= 6, 1954). The values they should now. take in the initial 
time period if a balanced growth path is to be attained can now be calculated, 
Subsequentjjalues are calculated by letting H = 1.19 in equation 7 and apply- 
ing that eqiHtion to each of the initial conditions. The values foj^he first ^rce 
time periods are given in table I, ^ 




J- Almost all other university students would be included in the workforce statistics, 
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TABUS' 1. The basic Tinbergen model jor balanced ^y^p^th. 



Variable 



m- 



Actual 


1954 

Estimated 


1958 
Estimated 


'7P52 
Estimated 




f966 

Estimated 


5586,0 


5586,0 


66473 


7910,3 




9413.3 


3582.9 


* 3580.6 


4260.9 


5070.5 




6033.0 


f 119.1 


110.6 


113.6 


156.6 


' 1?2.8 


186.4 


328.9 


913.3 


1086.8 


1293.3 


: J[)0.8 


1539,1 


21.2 


27.4 


32.6 


,38.8 , 


56.0 


' 46.2 


n.a. 


740.1 


• . 880.7 




{ . n.a. 


1247.2 


* ri.a. 


22.9 " 


•27.3 


> 32.4 \ 


n.a. 


38.6 . 



n.a. = itbt available j 

G.N.P. in millions of £ (1959-60 prices); population in 'OOOs 

* " ■ ' ■ ■■ 

'^SSuifces: V— Vernon Report, p.465; 1968 Yearbook of the Commonwealth 

of Australia 

Isj2^ N'^— calculated from 1954. 1966 Census Reports 

n-— Schools. 1954, 1966 % .. 

v - • • it • 

n-t— University Statistics 1954. 1966- ^ - , 

•< - 

' A number of features are to bs noted from t^is table: Firstly, the 
• initiar conditions have not been met. There w^e many mOre work^ in 
the third level workforce than were required anS^iess than half the desirable 
number of second level school enrolments^ From the acjtual 1954 values, and 
giveniponsjant' conditions. Tinbergen would not consi^Jer it possible to 
achif^. a 19, per cent growth over consecutive four- year periods. 

^ * These dfscrepancics zvje Jnagrtified in the third time period — 1966. The 
four comparably estimated values ip that period are^Nery different from their 
actual countcrparts^only the' third level Woi^force showed a clos^approxi-' 
ma^tioo to. its act^ial value. HoweveK the number in the second level force 
was%ery different from the. calculated number. This would be attributable to 
increased productivfty'^'^ wo/kersr especially at the second level. (See for 
example, the Vernp;l^eport. p.548.) The/e are similar discrepancies in the 
education system^^fcimated enrolments in the secondary schools reached 
impossible valuc^jslre wire only 1.063.554 children aged 12-1% in 1966.^ 

•However, with ^thirdlcvel education iHe reverse occurred wi(h rriuch smaller* 
enrolments being- estimated than actually wete observed. 

^ The table demonstrates that it is* the manpo^Vc^ stocks and not' the 
education system which is of central importance to the Tinbergen. model. The 
constancy assumption underlying the technical coefficients intiniately ties 
together the G.N.P. and the manpower stocks. Hend||for the economy to 

expand bt' a given rale, the stogk of manpower must manifest a parallel growth. 

* - ' , . ti. 
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The source of new manpower to fill both the number of new positions and to 
replace those workers who die or retire during the time period must come from 
the education ^^tem. So the number of enrolments in one. time period is auto- 
matically determined by the size of the work force in the next period, and this 
is^aiuobvious nbiisense. This is jgot the direction in which the emphasis should 
lie — particularly if education is a universal goal or if education is viewed as a 
consumption and not only as an investment. This focus of the model is shown 
very clearly when, for example, and n\ are compared with N\ + i (for any 
t==0,l,2). ' ^ 

The alternative formulation Tinbergen could have used was to focus 
upon the education sector and determine from there the Jikely number of 
entrants to t^he Workforce. He could then estimate the likely rate of economic 
growth. ^ 

In.ari'atlempt to obtain better estimates of the initial values from thc^ 
Tinbergen inodel. two modifications were made. Firstly, the model was c&m- 
plicated so as to allow drop-out from the education system before gradu- 
ation; secondly, the time period for each cycle was shortened from four 
y^^^J^ 9"^ year. The results of both modifications are presented in table 2. 

^ :TMiiJHp2. Initial (1954) conditions for the modified model. 



Variable 

1 


Actual 
558(h) 


Basic 
model 


Model modified 
to alloH' ' dropout 


Model with 
one-year period 


V 


5586.0 


5586.0 


5586.0 


N2 


3582.9 


3580.6 


3580.6 


3580.6 




1 19.1 


110.6 


135.2 » 


107.8 


n2 


• 328.9 


913.3 


1363.5 


863:0. 


n^ 


21.2 ' 


27.4 


55.9 


36.9 . 


m^ 


n.a. 


74b; 1 


740.1 


I98y 



Clearly these modifications do not allow the Tinbergen^odel i^fjtr]' 
1954 data for Au|!tralia in a way which would indicate a futum growth ratfc 
of approximately 4.4 per cent per annum. But as this growth ra^te w^s 
achieved, the validity of the mod.cl must be^serio^y questioned. Simile 
objections may be shown to^ be relevant to all modelj^sof this character so 
far developed. . ' '.r 

It is clear, both from our analysis and from those conducted overseas,,' 
that mathematical models have great potential^ value, for educational plan- V 
ning: it is equally clear t1iat none of thiWMnj'frf developed, with the possible^ ' 
exception of some of the small scale, specific ij^ui'poSb^odels^has real use 
in Australian conditions. On the gther hand the data gattiered lire, although 
far from perfect and not always effectively collated,, are to ^refft extent 
more comprehenave and more reliable than the data -which have been used 
overseas. W, 'P ' t 
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The work we have so far eompleted at Maeqliarie has tjpnded to demon- 
strate the weaknesses of current models. Research is in progress on two new 
approaches. I he first is in the TinbergeH-Bos-Correa tradition: it is concerned 
with education and manpo\vgr. The second is closer to the Thonstad type 
in lis intentiMtr it attempts to find a scries of relationships which will 
pormit the analy.si.s. description and prediction of the total education system 
or significap^^se^ions of it- thd first case the approach is through^ear 
prograinining; in the';se^ is through regression theory. 

At thi»!sta^e it i$ loo early to forecast success, but vve are convinced 
that given the complexity of modern education systems and tho even greater 
complexity of the relationship of education to the socio-ecomj.mic. system 
the effort must be made. Ad hoc' planning, like ad hoc riiodels. does no 
setve us well: we need a comprehensive plan for education — wc hope that^ 
a comprehensive model \^an be developed which will assist, in this planning. 

#1* 
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